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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 
“ off-duty” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the. 
That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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MABLE HITE and her husband (Mike Donlin) in their new motor car, 
Thar aed pi cra sam in the farce A Certai n Party.” 
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MISS MARY GARDEN, the noted operatic star, who finds the greatest relaxation in motoring. 
Photograph by Spooner & Wells, Detroit. 
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MISS LEONA WATSON at “ Balanced Rock,” “Garden of the Gods," Colorado Springs. Miss Watson's 
exquisite acting. and singing in the i of *‘Adelina Von Hagen” in 


e Climax” gained her much attention. 
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Snapshots of MISS NANCE. O'NEIL and interior of the living-room in, her beautiful Massachusetts home. Miss O'Neil" 
sg (ETL. and interior of ee tine Lily.” (See article on page 1212.) Pn nes ane 
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Three generations of the West Family—MRS. KATE WEST, LILLIE WEST BUCK (Amy Leslie) and MISS 
DO OTHY WEST. Mrs. West is the widow of Albert Waring West, a pioneer American newspaper 
editor of lowa and Indiana. He founded the Lafayette, Ind., Courier-Journal, the Burlington, la., 
Hawkeye, and in partnership with Schuyler Colfax, afterwards vice-president of United 
States, founded the St. Joseph Valley Register, South Bend. Ind. In his youth 
Mr. West was a protege of Horace Greeley. 
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JAMES J. CORBETT and JULIAN ELTINGE who recently pulled off a 4-round “‘go”’ at Cincinnati. Mr. 
tinge in ring attire showing the contrast as compared with the charming femininity roles 
he portrays onthe stage. Photograph by Phillips, Cincinnati. 
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Some interesting bits of “‘Before and After” photography showing the “‘man™ hand and foot of JULIAN ELTINGE as they are, and the ‘“‘woman™ hand and foot 
as made-up for his stage appearance. Photograph by Phillips, C incinnati. 
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. WM. FAVERSHAM Colic Opp) and her baby son. Pnotograph by Sarony, N. Y. 





e article on page | 263. 
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JACK NORWORTH and WILL CRESSY drilling rock té blast under water at Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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JAS. T. POWERS and his wife out for a morning spin. Mr. Powers is starring in the musical-comedy success “‘Havana." 
Photograph by Spooner & Wells, Detrott. 
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nT TA LAS from a picture taken upon the porch of her Long Island home. 
0: 


INNING from a snapshot taken outside of the Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco. 
SEPH OHY starting for a drive from his home in Chicago. 


ERNEST GLEN 
( article ““The Younger Generation,” on page 1206 of this issue.) 
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CHARLES B, SOMMERS who wrote “The Winding Way” for Wm. Faversh 


it his chief offering next season. 
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MISS DORIS KEANE on the beach at Etretat, Normandy, France. Miss Keane 


is playing in “Arsene Lupin. 
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MiSS GRACE CARLYLE and the famous stallion ““Rodan.”” Miss gs is playing with Miss Hattie Williams in 














**The Girl He Couldn't Leave Behind Him. 
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The uppe pas picnee the — “The Love Sick Six and the One Lone Man.” At the extreme left PAUL epee 


amer others are ““Newly- Weds,” all playing on the same vaudeville bill in Rend Mi week of 
April 2g,” » MR. and _ EDWIN FE: FELIX, MR and MRS. BILLY FALLS, MR. 


e lower picture shows the various couples ‘ *made- oy 
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Snapshot of ERNEST LAMBART and his dogs, taken at Bathing Pavillion, Douglas Manor. Mr. Lambart is 
playing in ‘‘Havana.”” (See article on page 13 
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Vacation snapshot of JAMES DURKIN taken at Hayden Lake, Skowhegan, Maine. Mr. Durkin 


is well known as a leading man. 
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“Resting at Home.”” Off-duty engeeient of MISS LUCIA MOORE, who recently played in 
*“Where There's a Will 
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Nie 
THE pce SISTERS, (May and Kittie) of the McIntyre and Heath “In Hayti’’ Company as they appeared at 


ball game between this company and the Ferris Hartman rine at Los Angeles recently, 
for the benefit of the Actor's Fund Fair. 
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Trying to be funny on the Golf Links at Siasconset, Island of Nantucket. Snapshot of LAURANCE WHEAT 


who recently played in “Miss Patsy. 
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MISS LOTTIE WILLIAMS, CHAS. AHEARN and MISS IDA FULLER at the stage door of 
, the Orpheum Theatre, Oakland, Calif. 
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“Ready forthe Tennis Court.” MISS MALVINA LONGFELLOW. who is playing in “* The Whirlwind.” 
Photograph by Lazarnick, New York City. 
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MADEMOISELLE JULIETTE DIKA playing, in “The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” wearing her much talked of 
antecler hat sent to we from Paris by Madame Symonne le Bargy. 
Photograph by J. E. Purdy & Co., Boston. Mass. 
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MRS, GILBERT MILLER Zonta eR and her little girl. Bn geoeas taken at her father- inclu’ 8 
(Henry Miller) home at Stamford, Conn. 
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By JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON AND HARRIET FORD 


Novelized from the acting. version of the play 
By FRANK X. FINNEGAN 


With the permission of LIEBLER AND COMPANY 


IN “The Fourth Estate” Mr. Patterson and Miss Ford have 
written a play of deep significance as well as a dramatic story 
of moving, human sympathy. As a newspaper play it has never 
been equaléd in the photographic accuracy of its first and fourth 
acts; as a drama of purpose it attacks a problem of modern life 
and solves it—in its own way. So excellent is its story that a 
presentation of it in novel form will be enjoyed equally by those 
who have seen the play on the stage and those others who shall 


see it later.—-THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER ONE 


T WAS nine o’clock at night, and the 
great humming building, which 
housed The Advance, began to show 


“signs of a rapid crescendo in the nerv- 
‘ons 


Strain on scores of employees, as 
— time slowly drew near. In the lo- 


cal room the reporters clicked out their 

stories with typewriter-touch a trifle 
more speedy than it was an hour or two 
before ; copy-readers riffled their pencils 
through inundating pages a little more 
rapidly, and the bark of the city editor 
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became a bit more staccato with the 


passing minutes. Everybody had the 
nervous habit of glancing more fre- 
- quently at the clock—whose eloquent 
hands were moving inexorably toward 
that fateful moment, the “dead line,” 
aiter which no copy can be handled by 
the composing room. Even the copy- 
boys were slowly becoming warmed to 
a faint display of interest in their tasks. 
- . In the composing-room above, the 
“speed of the linotype operators was 
gradually, although perhaps uncon- 
. sciously, accelerated as the moments 
Sped, and the make-up men, toiling at 
the imposing stones, hastened the back- 
pages on their way to the stereotypers, 
that the decks might be clear for the 
speedy work that lay before them when 
the real news-pages were made up. 
From the top floor, glowing in its 
Strange, greenish electri¢ light, to the 
press-room in the basement, where 
‘grimy giants moved among their won- 
derful machines and prepared for the 
avalanche of stereotype plates soon to 
descend upon them, the building was 
keenly alive. The very walls and doors 
seemed to vibrate with energy. 
Ross McHenry, managing editor, god 
of the machine for the moment, hurried 


» into his room, after having lingered 


over his dinner; rang for his office-boy 

before he had his coat off, and plunged 
at once into the night’s work that had 
' been rapidly accumulating while he was 
out of the office. Immediately the imp 
“Dobbed into the room from the local 
_foom beyond, where he had been lord- 

img it over the ordinary copy-boys—ac- 

Gording to the divine right of his ex- 
-alted position. 

“Did my wife call up?’ asked Mc- 
-Henry, without looking up from the pa- 
per he was reading. 

“Naw—not yet,” responded the office- 
boy, affecting to busy himself at clear- 
ing away discarded newspapers; “but 

‘there’s a couple of inventors out there 
‘Waitin’ to see you.” 

“Cranks?” asked the editor in the 
Same-snappy tone. 

_ “Sure!” responded the lad, contemp- 
-tuously ; “what d’ye think?” 

“Shoo *em away,” ordered McHenry; 

“anybody else waiting, Durkin?” 


Delegation of .women want | 
about their alleys not bein’ cleaned,” 

“Any pictures with ’em?” the 
asked, looking up for the first time. 
might be worth while. 

“Naw,” said Durkin; “they just 
to talk.” 

_ McHenry dropped his head and hi 
interest in one movement. e. 

“Tell ’em to come back to-mot 
with some pictures showing dead ca 
and tin-cans,” he ordered; “that’s @ 
ways good stuff in stories about fh 
street-cleaning department.” es 

Thé boy started for the door, bul 
paused, remembering another message 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “there’s a won 
out here whose boy was pinched, 
she wants to keep it out of the pap 
I’ve been trying to chase her, but 
just sits there and bawls.” 

“Any features to it?” asked 
Henry. 

“Naw—just a plain pinch for dis 
derly,” said the wise Durkin. “It’s 
good.” 

“Tell her we're printing a newspa: 
per,” snapped the editor, “and that I 
left for the night. Who called up?” 

“Nobody much,” said the lad; “th 
was one fellow named Nolan that ¥ 
ed to talk to you.” : 

McHenry dropped his paper 
looked up with keen interest. . 

“Nolan?” he repeated ; “what did} 
tell him ?” ia 

“Told him you was at the theatre; 
grinned Durkin. McHenry turned 
him with a frown. 

“Oh, you did?” he roared ; “well, 1 
time you tell him I’ve just stepped do 
to the press-room. Mr. Nolan—reme 
ber that name, Nolan—is the new o 
er of the paper.” 

Durkin whistled in amazement. 

“Chee!” he exclaimed; “nob 
keeps us long, do they?” 

“Tell the night editor I want to 
him,” ordered McHenry, and as sooft 
he was alqne, he directed the swit 
board operator to get Mr. Michael ¥ 
lan on his wire. He was eager to 00 
the impression the new owner 
Advance might have obtained that 
managing editor spent the busiest hou® 
of the evening at the theatre. 
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sht editor, shuffled in with a green 

over his eyes, his hands full of 

fs and schedules, and an odorous 

corn-cob pipe going full blast. He nod- 
ded his nightly greeting to the chief. 

“What have you got for part one?” 
asked McHenry, clasping his hands be- 
hind his head and tilting his chair back. 
Moore glanced at his schedule. 

“There’s thirty-five columns of ads,” 
he said, “and the telegraph editor’s hol- 
lering for twenty columns. He just got 
a couple of nice flashes—one from Pitts- 
burg; man eloped with his daughter-in- 
law—very fine people. Another good 
murder from St. Louis. Local has twen- 
ty-six scheduled, and sports are very 
heavy—they want two pages. We’ve got 

ip that Morgan has the asthma— 


a tip 
Steel will probably open soft on Mon- 


te ‘ 
oe 


day. 
oe he improving?” demanded Mc- 
Henry, making a notation on his own 
schedule. 

“Our bulletin says he is.” 

“Lead with that,” ordered the editor. 
“*Steel’ probably wont open soft Mon- 
day.” 

The night editor shuffled his proofs 
until he found the one he was search- 
ing for, and offered it to McHenry. 

‘The local has sent up this ‘follow’ 
story on the Judge Bartelmy yarn,” he 
said; “do you want to use it?” 

The managing editor glanced at. the 
proof idly, then looked with quickened 
interest ; and, when he had- taken in the 
details of the story, he tossed it on the 
desk and turned to Moore impetuously. 

“Do you know, Moore,” he said, “I 
think if this paper would cut loose, and 
Print, say 66 per cent of the truth, in- 
‘Stead of about 33 per cent, it would 
make money. Now, if we had a story 
Tike this every day, we couldn’t help 
Selling papers ; and we could get plenty 
Of stories like this, The town’s full of 
ga the papers-are afraid to touch 
~ “Will you take a chance on this one, 
then?” pursued Moore, 

_ McHenry picked up the proof again, 
and * his head slowly, as he looked 
“Not for mine!” he said; “I dassent. 

‘§0t a family at home. But it’s a 


wonder, Bill! The kind we used to 
dream about when we were cubs.” 

“Senator Deering is still alive,” sug- 
gested Moore. 

“T'll bet he is!” snapped McHenry in» 
disgust; “it would be just like the old 
codger to die for the afternoon papers. 
We're having rotten luck on deaths 
lately.” 

The telephone bill jingled, and Me- 
Henry picked up the instrument. His 
savage snarl into the transmitter 
changed so suddenly to a smoothly in- 
gratigting tone that Moore turned in 
surprise and listened. es 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Nolan,” said McHen-— 
ry, “I left a call for you. Yes, I am 
your managing editor, you know. I un-— 
derstand my office-boy told you I was 
at the theatre—he didn’t know you, Mr. 
Nolan, and was trying to be funny. I 
was down in the press-room—a little 
trouble with a cylinder on the color 
press. Hope I may have the pleasure 
of showing you over the office soon—~ 
what? To-night? Why, certainly. Yes, 
sir. Come right along—we’re always 
here. Thank you—good-by.” 

He hung up, and turned to the won- ~ 
dering night editor. . 

“The new boss,” he growled, sh 
“he’s coming down to-night.” : 

“IT wonder if that means more 
changes,” mused Moore, slowly filling 
his pipe and staring at the calendar. 

“T don’t know,” sighed the chief; “ 
suppose so. Isn’t a man who gets im 
this business a sucker! All I know aba 
this Nolan is that he’s a Colorado mine- 
owner with a hill of ore all his own. 
Well, I suppose we'can go ahead with 
what we've got, but it’ll be a dead- 
heavy, stupid paper. If we could pri 
what we throw away, and throw awa 
what we print, we might have the germ 
of a newspaper.” iis 

He dismissed Moore with a nod, rang 
for his boy to summon the city editor, © 
and plunged again into the mass of 
proofs on his desk, until the head of 
local department appeared with an a 
ful of photographs of persons and 
scenes that figured in the night’s sched- 
ule of city news; and went at once 
the subject that was troubling him most. 

“Are you going to use that ‘follow 





story abc about Judge Bartelmy throwing 
cansing Iron Company into a re- 

cain’ the city editor asked. 

McHenry frowned and tapped his 
_ desk with nervous fingers. 

“T don’t know, Downes,” he said; 
“any kicks on this morning’s story?” 
_ -Downes laughed shortly. 
' “I should say yes!” he exclaimed ; 
“telephone going all day!” 
~ The managing editor picked up the 
proof Moore had brought him and 
*glanced over it again, glowering. 
_ “Tf they kicked on that, they’d get our 
_ jobs on this. But all the same, thé judi- 
' cial ermine is getting a bit soiled these 
days. It makes me sore to think of what 
they’re pulling off on the federal bench. 
‘He’s bad all through—this Bartelmy. 
Whose story is it, Brand’s?” 

Downes nodded. 

“Well, he wont last’ tong in this busi- 
ness,” said McHenry; “but, by gad, he 


isa newspaper man! We'll have to pass 


this up,’ he added, throwing the proof 
down again. “What else have you got?” 
_ The city editor drew a chair up to 
the desk and spread out his photographs 
and schedule. In five minutes the news 
of the day, garnered from every cor- 
“ner of the great city and its environs, 
had been passed. in review before the 
chief and with snap-shot judgment he 

Ordered cuts; decided upon space al- 
_ lowances, and designated which feat- 
“ures of Downes’ grist were to be played 

[Pp prominently and which could be 
Safely minimized. They had reached the 


» end of the schedule when Durkin 


brought ina card. 

"Miss Judith Bartelmy,” read Mc- 
"Henry; “that’s the judge’s daughter. I 
- wonder what in Sam Hill she wants?” 

“Another kick on the story, I sup- 
pose,’ said Downes, with a grin, as 
the chief slid into his coat and nodded 


~~ to the boy to show the visitor in; “I’m 


glad it isn’t up to me this time. This is 
one of the penalties of your job—I’m 
“going back to my humble desk.” And he 
_ disappeared into the local room as Dur- 
kin ushered Miss Bartelmy in through 
the door opening from the ante-room. 
- She came forward with a little show 
timid hesitation as McHenry bowed 


“I wish to see the editor,” she 

“T am the managing editor, Mr. 
Henry,” he said; “what can we do 
you, Miss Bartelmy ?” 

“It’s about the article this morni 
attacking my father—I wish an apology 
for it,” she said, almost imperiously, 
now that she was face to face with 
man she sought. He looked at 
sharply. 

“Ts that a message from your father 
he demanded. 

“That is not the point,” she retor 
“this is the first time in his life any o 
has ventured to question his honor, 
article is false, and I think your paper 
Should apologize for it immediately, 

McHenry turned away to hide a smile 
at her ingenuous earnestness. 

“You know it is not customary for 
newspaper to take back what it says, 
he suggested. 

“Why not, if it’s wrong? I should 
think it would hurt your business 
deceive your readers,” she excl 
impulsively. 

“Oh, no, we find it better to decei 
them than to undeceive them,” said 
editor, lightly ; “but, of course, we p 
fer to do neither.” 

She bit her lip and turned away 
hide her disappointment, while Me 
Henry turned toward his desk, 
though anxious to terminate the inter 
view. 

Evidently she had failed in her mis 
sion. She decided upon a new tack. - 

“T don’t wish to detain you,” she said; 
“but I should like to ask who is te 
sponsible for that article. Who w 
it! ?”? 

“We never tell the names of ¢ 
writers,” he said, almost curtly. 

Again she paused uncertainly beié 
asking : 

“Is Mr. Brand in the office now?” 

McHenry looked up_ quickly. 
coincidence. was too striking to pas 
noticed. Perhaps she had guessed 
author of the story, he reflected. 

“Brand?” he repeated, “why, bn 
guess so. Do you wish to see him?” 

“Tf it wouldn’t be too much trou 
he is—we are quite well acquait 
she added in some confusion. 

“Tl send for him,” said Mel 





ching a button. “Wont you sit down, 
s Bartelmy ?” 

Durkin’s head bobbed in at the door, 
“and he was told to summon Brand from 
the local room. A moment or two later 
a tall young man, without coat or vest 
and with arms bared to the elbows, 
strode in and walked toward the editor’s 
desk without observing the girl who had 

seated herself some distance away. 

“Yes, sir?” he said, inquiringly, and 
then, as he caught sight of Miss Bar- 
telmy, he stopped short in amazement 
and went toward her with his hand out 
impulsively. ; 

“Why, Judith!” he exclaimed, look- 
ing from her to his chief in puzzled sur- 
prise. 

__ “Miss Bartelmy has asked to see you 
_for a few minutes,” said McHenry, ris- 
ing. “You may talk here,” and he 
passed into the local room, closing the 
door behind him. When they were 
alone she rose to greet him, and Brand 
seized both her hands and drew her to 


him. 
~ “What are you doing here?” he 
song wonderingly ; “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
“retorted, banteringly, and with a happy 
little smile. “What were you doing this 
Bemoon that you didn’t come to my 


_ “TI couldn’t get away, dear,” he said, 
‘earnestly ; “it was impossible.” 

He released her hands and seated 
himself on a corner of the desk, looking 
at her with mingled satisfaction and 
wonder, as he sought to fathom the 
“Meaning of her visit. _ 

“But, Judith, dear,” he went’ on, “is 
“anything the matter?” 

* “Yes, that article about father this 
“Morning,” she said. 

Brand stood up suddenly, and his 
‘Aands involuntarily clenched. 

_ “Did he send you here?” he de- 

-Mmanded. 

“No, he didn’t send me here,” she 

Said; “but I couldn’t help seeing how 
d he was, and I heard him say 

{dinner that he feared there would be 

Other attack to-morfow. I hoped 

ough you I could prevent its publica- 

and make The Advance apologize 


; , | 
for what it said this morning. I don’t 
see how your paper dares to publish 
such things.” ' 

He faced her with a troubled brow. 

“But, Judith,” he said, holding out 
his hands helplessly, “we couldn’t dodge 
a story as big as this. We had to print 
it—that’s what we’re here for!” 

“Oh, of course, print the story,” she 
said, earnestly ; “but I mean the insinu- 
ation all through. Why, by using such — 
unfair means a newspaper can bring — 
discredit upon anybody. Mr. McHenry 
refused to apologize and wouldn’t even 
tell me who wrote it. Do you know?” 
she added, suddenly. E 

For a moment Brand stood grinding — 
his hands together awkwardly at this 
unexpected challenge. He recognized 
that he was face to face with a crisis 
that he had not anticipated a few min- 
utes before, when he came rushing into 
the room in response to his editor’s 
summons; and he was unprepared for 
it. But the strength of his convictions 
was as strong in his soul as was his 
love for the girl who looked at him so 
trustingly—all unconscious of the tu- — 
mult her innocent question had stirred 
within him; and he raised his chin a 
trifle and looked at her with level eyes. 

“Why, yes,” -he said, almost calmly; 
“T wrote it.” eee 

She recoiled from him as though he” 
had struck her. “i 

“You, Wheeler?” she gasped; “ 
why? Why did you do such an awit 
thing ?” 
~ Again he threw out his hands as 
though to express his -hopelessness of 


- making her understand—of making her 


see the matter from the newspaper 
man’s standpoint. 

“T had no choice,” he said, simply. * — 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
sternly. 

“Judith,” he began, pleadingly, “let 
me try to explain. When this Lansing 
Iron case first broke loose I saw straight 
off that it was one of the slickest—well, 
that there was a big story in it. I didn 
know your father was involved in this 
at first—I just followed the path—and 
when I saw where it was leading me, I 
wanted to turn back, because of you 
but I couldn’t.” i 





" She covered her eyes with her hand 
and leaned upon the desk for support, 
-as though the shock of the unexpected 
situation had robbed her of her 
strength. 

“But it isn’t loyal of you,” she 
moaned; “it wasn’t like you to attack 
him suddenly this way. It’s almost as if 
you struck him from behind.” 

_ “No, no, dear,” insisted the reporter, 
‘anxiously; “I told him what I should 
have to write. He knew. I think I can 
make you understand, too. You see, the 
Lansing Iron Company owned a lot of 
Seauabie properties—ore ranges, ma- 
Chinery, railroad trackage, and -other 
things. If it had been hali way decently 
managed, it would now be a wealth- 
‘producing business. But some of our 
ulators down town were trying to 
‘get hold of it to gamble with. They 
wanted a stock-market battle or two— 
which profited nobody but the lawyers 
on both sides. But they finally got it by 
juggling it into a receivership—which 
they never could have done if a United 
States judge had not been willing to ex- 
ceed his functions. That judge was your 
father. Now the works are shut down; 
the men are out of employment, and the 
gamblers have got rich, because the 
company’s gone broke. That’s just what 
happened, and that’s all that I said.” 
_ “But it wasn’t your facts, I tell you,” 
She retorted; “it was your insinuation 
‘all through that’ was false.” 

“Not insinuation—interpretation,” he 
‘corrected her gently. “But suppose it 

as true; and that you knew it; what 
would you have me do then?” 

Judith looked at him a moment and 
shook her head sorrowiully. 

“If you loved me as you pretend to, 
no matter if you thought it true or not,” 
She said, “you would not have written 
that article.” 

“But can’t you see,” he exclaimed, 
“that it wasn’t your father I was writ- 
‘img about, dear! It was about a United 
States judge who—” 

“That’s splitting hairs, Wheeler,” she 
Said, coldly, turning from him and mov- 
ing away. In a moment he was beside 
her, his arm about her shoulders. 

“Judith,” he begged, “please—please 

’t let’s quarrel about this !” 


_ She turned impulsively and nesth 
his arms, quick tears shining in 
eyes, as she looked up at her lover. 

“Oh, Wheeler, we were on the y 
of it, weren’t we?” she said; “and 
you're sorry, aren’t you? And you 
take back that article, wont you?” 

Brand slowly loosened his emb 
and, placing his hands on her shoulde 
looked into her eyes with a troub 
gaze. 

“‘Judith—sweetheart !” he said, e 
estly, “you mustn’t ask me to do that, P 
can’t. If you only knew the truth 
of it—things I can’t tell you—you'd be 
with me heart and soul in what I’m try- 
ing to do.” a 

“Against my father?” she exclaimed, 
stepping back from him in amazement; 
“oh, it is impossible! Can’t you see that 
you're wrong?” e 

“I wish I were,” he said, sadly, drop- 
ping his hands, and looking at the floor, 
She regarded him anxiously for a mo 
ment, without speaking. That they we 
at the turning point both realized; a 
they shrank from it with a comm 
dread. 

“You wouldn’t do anything deliber= 
ately to hurt me, would you, Wheeler?” 
she asked, almost. timidly. He threw h 
arms around her suddenly and 
her to him fiercely. 

“Whatever I have done,” he mu 
mured; “or whatever I may do, I lo 
you [’ 

She nestled happily in his arms a m 
ment and stroked his tangled hair ca- 
ressingly. B 

“And you’re more to me than my 
father,” she said, softly; “but for my 
sake, you mustn’t work against hit 
How could we ever be happy togeth 
if you did? You'll do this for m 
Wheeler, just this? I want you to liv 
up to your ideals and to carry out 
high purposes in every other way; 
you mustn’t attack him. Promise 
that you'll never attack him again,” 
went on, clasping:’ her hands on 
breast. “Wont you promise me ti 
And you'll retract that article you 
this morning? You'll do this for @ 
just this?” 

“Judith!” he exclaimed, releasin; 
almost roughly, and stepping baci 





e; “it’s the truth! And knowing that, 
“would you have me retract it?” 

“T would!” she said, firmly. 

-*T can’t!” he said, and, as he dropped 
“his head hopelessly, she quickly stripped 
the glove from her left hand and began 
tugging at the engagement ring which 
he had placed there so proudly a few 
weeks before. Brand sprang forward in 
horror and tried to seize her hand—but 
she eluded him. 

“Judith!” he cried; “you don’t mean 
to do that?” 

“IT most certainly do!” she retorted, 
haughtily. 

“T wont let you mean it!” he burst 
out; “I can’t let you go without your 
ring! You may be Judge Bartelmy’s 
daughter, but you’re going to be my 
wife. You’ve worn my ring a month— 
and you must wear it forever!” 

For answer, she tossed the ring dis- 
dainfully upon the desk and moved to- 
ward the door. 

“T'll not wear it again until you come 
to your senses,” she said. He stood star- 
ing, in disbelief of his vision, until her 
hand was on the knob. Then his anguish 
and dismay found vent in one word: has been making bad breaks lately,” he 
“Judith!” he called, entreatingly, said; “particularly the one this morn- 
holding out his hands to her. She sur- ing.” 

' veyed him coldly, as she stood in the “What one this morning?” growled 
‘doorway. McHenry, glancing sharply at him, _ 
~ “Will you do what I ask?” she de- “The Judge Bartelmy story, of 
manded in the same level, cutting tones. course,” said the lawyer. “Who was re= 


tossing the card across his desk; “this 
is a hell of an hour of the night for him. 
to butt in here. Well, bring him in,” 
The boy held-the door ajar to the 
waiting caller—a brisk, well-groomed, 
substantial-looking man of fifty—silk 
hat in hand, corporation lawyer written 
large in face and manner—who strode 
in, and planted himself in the chair be- 
side McHenry’s desk, with the perfect 
assurance that had made him a success 
in his profession. 
“Good evening, Mr. Dupuy,” said the 
managing editor, with a nod toward the 
seat which the visitor was already ap- 
propriating ; “what can we do for you?” 
He continued to read the proof-sheet 
in his hand as he spoke, hoping the at-. 
torney might realize that the hour was 
inopportune for a call on a busy man, 
and cut his business short. But Dupw 
had come with a definite object in view, 
and was not to be side-tracked. Placing 
the tips of his neatly-gloved fingers to- 
gether, he glanced over their apex : 
McHenry, and settled back comfortably 
in his chair. 
“McHenry, somebody on your paper 


Brand staggered back against the 
‘desk, placed his hands behind him for 
Support, and looked bitterly at the floor. 

~ “T can’t,” he moaned. 

The door closed behind her; and he 
‘was alone. ‘ 


CHAPTER II 


Half an hour later, McHenry, bat- 
ting against the rising tide of proofs 
that Durkin dumped upon his desk at 
five-minute intervals, frowned over a 
Card that agile youth had dropped in 
front of him with the last damp batch 
the proof-press. 
. Dupuy says it’s somethin’ par- 
ar,” announced Durkin; “wants to 
ou right away.” 
puy, eh?” growled the editor, 


sponsible for it?” 

“Oh, that was a mistake—it just 
slipped through,” said the editor, with 
affected lightness. : : 

“Who slipped it through?” demanded 
Dupuy; and finally he got under Me 
Henry’s guard. The editor dropped the 
proofs he had been pretending to read, 
and turned sharply on his caller. . 

“Excuse me, Dupuy,” he said, “but 
how does the Bartelmy story interest 
you?” 

The attorney coughed impressively, — 
sat up in his chair, and leaned forward 
until he could lay an important hand on 
the desk. 

“My clients have a very high regard 
for the judge,” he said; “and your story 
grossly misrepresents him. This grow- 
ing tendency to bring our judiciary in 
disrespect is-a dangerous symptom 


* 





- the unrest beneath the surface. The fed- 
_ eral bench is the ultimate bulwark.” 
“Oh, I understand all about that,” 
said McHenry, shortly, as though his 
impatience with the situation were get- 
ting the better of him. “Well, we'll 
have nothing more about Bartelmy. Will 
that, satisfy your clients?” 

Dupuy arose, with a gratified smile, 
_ and looked into his high hat as though 
the notes of his programme were con- 
cealed there. 

“Thank you, McHenry, that will be 
_ eminently satisfactory both to them and 
~ to me—as their legal‘ adviser,” he said; 
but he made no move to go, and the 
fe managing editor, after turning uneasily 
in his swivel chair, shuffling the proofs 
on his desk, and scribbling a meaning- 
less note on a scratch pad, looked up at 
him inquiringly. 

_ “Well, that settles it, I suppose?” he 

said. 

“Oh, not quite,” said Dupuy, biand- 
ly; “there’s one more point. Who was 
responsible for the story ?”’- 

_ McHenry frowned, crumpled the 
mote he had scribbled, and threw it vi- 
ciously toward the waste-basket. 

“Oh, what difference does that 
make?” he said; “I’ve told you we'd Jet 
up a Bartelmy—that ought to be 
en ee 

“Still, we'd like to know who got up 
the story—for own protection,” per- 
sisted the lawyer. 

“7 guess we'd better pass that part 
of it,” retorted McHenry, doggedly; 
“that’s office business, you know.” 

Dupuy arose, and began gently brush- 

ing the nap of his sik hat, while he 
watched the managing editor closely, 
for the effect of what he was about to 
Say. 
“Very well,” he said, loftily; “that’s 
up to you. But I want you to realize, 
whatever happens, that there is no per- 
sonal animosity in the matter.” 

The shot struck the bull’s-eye—as he 
thought it would. McHenry turned 
quickly, revolving the attorney’s adroit 
suggestion in his mind. 

“What do you mean by ‘whatever 
happens?” he demanded. 

Dupuy smiled craftily, retook his seat 
by the desk, and prepared to play his 


trump card, He had held it ow 

saw that it would be absolutely ne 
sary, if he was to make his point; 
he laid it down without a quiver. 

“McHenry, how much advert 

did you get from our concern 
year?” he asked. 
_ As this flash of light illuminated M 
Dupuy’ s plan of campaign, the man e 
ing editor pretended to ignore the un 
avoidable deduction. 

“Oh, I can’t say as to that,’ he an 
swered, lightly; “never thought much 
about it.” 

“About thirty thousand de 
worth, wasn’t it?” persisted the lawy 
McHenry dug into his desk-b 
with a letter-opener and, though 4 ii 
heart quailed before the certainty of 

what was to follow, he managed to 
“Yes, I should think so,” in a voi 
apparent unconcern. : 

“Well, there’s the answer,” co 
ued Dupuy, blandly. “As a matter of 
business, McHenry, if you are less 
friendly to my clients than other papefi 
are—why, you can hardly expect them 
to be more friendly to you than they ar 
to other papers; and I shall explain #0 
the new proprietor of The Advance, 
Mr. Nolan, the reason for the suddém 
drop in his advertising. He is a mie 
man, and he probably will not lke 
know that he is in the way of lost 


* good deal of money, to further a re 


propaganda which he probably abhors 
Come, McHenry,” he went on, coaxitigs 
ly, and laying a hand on the worned 
editor’s arm, “for your own sake, U 


reasonable. Who wrote the story? Su e 


ly; you ate not going to consider a men 
reporter in a matter so vital to our m@ 
terests! Who was it?” 

McHenry rose suddenly and or 
turn up and down behind his desk W 
his hands locked behind him. The frat 
threat of the lawyer to withdraw a ¥@ 
uable advertising account—whici 
knew Dupuy was quite capable of 
—he might have ignored, at z 
time, and obeyed his own impulse 
der the lobbyist into the street. But 
realized that would be a bad start wit 
Nolan, the new owner. His own 
tion— the comfort of his wife and 
ily—depended, perhaps, upon his 





;. And after all, he reflected, why 

ere he jeopardize all that, and offend 
yealthy and influential advertisers, 
merely to shield an over-enthusiastic 
reporter? Dupuy was watching him 
covertly, confident that he would yield; 
and he did. , 

“Our day city editor—a young fel- 

now, named Wheeler Brand—wrote the 
“story,” he said, shortly ; and he felt like 
a craven as soon as the words were ut- 
tered. Dupuy smiled with gratification 
and arose again. 

“T thought so,” he said, “I only want- 
ed to make sure. He’s a dangerous type, 
McHenry. Do you know why he left 
The Patriot? Same reason he left The 

_ Searchlight last year—this very kind of 
thing! I thought he might have learned 
Some sense by now, but it seems he 

*hasn’t. Guess he never will—these fan- 
atics never do.” 

“He’s considered the best investigator 
in town,” the editor protested, savagely 

tearing a scrap of paper into bits. 

“Yes, but he’s entirely too zealous,” 
said the, attorney, leaning over and tap- 
ping the editor significantly on the chest 

_ with his forefinger ; “do you catch me?” 
_ “You don’t mean—” began McHenry, 
indignantly, but the other interrupted 


“Yes,” he said, pointedly; “I mean— 
~ get rid of him!” 
“McHenry rose abruptly, his cheeks 
flaming with anger, and faced the suave 
lobbyist—who was wholly unmoved. 

“Do you know what you're doing, 
Dupuy?” he shouted; “you’re turning 
Me into an office boy!” 

“Nonsense!” objected the attorney ; 
“we have virtually the same business 
interests. Our success means your suc- 
cess,” 

s “Yes, but we’re supposed to be get- 
ting out a newspaper here!” interjected 
the editor, bitterly. 
“And how long could any newspaper 
last without advertising?” suggested 
puy, elevating his eyebrows. To this 

McHenry attempted no reply, but 

Made-a despairing effort to save him- 
‘Self the humiliation of having his office 

rected by outside forces—that repre- 
Sented nothing to The Advance except 


“Let’s give Brand one more chance,” 
he suggested. “I’ll put him on base-ball 
or water-front, or something. Come, 
now—” 

“I will be candid with you,” said the 
lawyer; “I was instructed to make an 
example of somebody, for this morn- 
ing’s story. Perhaps, then, a good haul- 
ing-over might do for .this time. Call 
him in now. It’s his last chance.” 

As the editor rang for Durkin to sum- 
mon Brand, the visitor calmly moved 
his chair a trifle closer to the desk and 
seated himself—apparently with-the in- 
tention of being a party to the confer- 
ence. McHenry looked at him despair- 
ingly. 

“Well, say, Dupuy,” he suggested; 
“let’s not have this talk in front of you. — 


Don’t you see what shape that leaves 


me in?” 

“We must let it be realized in town 
that our interests have a very long © 
reach,” responded Dupuy, complacently 
lighting a fresh cigar, and settling back 
to await developments. The editor, his 
humiliation complete, touched the but- — 
ton, and ordered the boy to send in the ~ 
offending repgrter who was to be sacri- 
ae to the interests of the business of- 

ce. 

“Brand, there is a kick being made 
by the representative of big advertisers 
on the Bartelmy story of this morning,” 
he said, when the young fellow entered. 
Brand looked at Dupuy comprehend- 
ingly. é 

“Yes, sir, I suppose so,” he said, 

» “T forward the kick to you,” went on 
McHenry, “endorsing it O. K. In other 
words, the kick goes.” i 

Brand, completely taken aback 
turned to his chief in wonder. 

“Why—what—”’ he  stammered. 
Dupuy took it upon himself to explain. 

“Mr. Brand,” he said, “I desire to 
say that my clients, like a great many 
others of the—ah—subscribers to this 
paper, were disappointed at what they 
conceived to be an unwarranted attack, 
full of insinuations about one of the 
most distinguished members of the 
United States bench; and they wish, 
merely as readers of this paper, to ex 
press the hope that nothing of the so: 
will occur again. If it will not, they are” 





willing to overlook this morning’s ar- 
_ ticle entirely—in fact, to regard it mere- 
“ly as a mistake—a mistake without 
- malice.” 

Young Brand, standing with folded 
armis beside the desk, listened to the 
adroit statement with a sarcastic smile, 
and at its conclusion laughed outright. 
- “You mean I am to have another 
chance to hold my job,” he suggested, 
“Sf I'll be good from now on?” 

- “Such, I believe, is Mr. McHenry’s 
decision,” said Dupuy, with dignity. 


“Well, you certainly have your gall, 
Dupuy, to think you can muzzle me for 
~$40 a week!” retorted Brand. “Why, 
Tye paid more than that for the privi- 
lege of fighting you!” 

- ~ The lobbyist turned to McHenry with 
an air of resignation, and heaved a little 


sigh. 

“You'd better let him go,” he said; 
“he’s a crank.” 

Brand looked from one to the other in 
amazement, anticipating an indignant 
“reply from his editor. But McHenry’s 
"submissive air and downcast face told 
their own story; and in a flash he un- 
derstood. , 

“Does he give you orders?” he de- 
‘manded, turning to the editor. 

“Yes, my boy, he does,” said McHen- 
ty, in a low tone and holding out his 
hand. “Sorry, old man. If T didn’t have 

“a family I’d go with you.” 
- Dupuy sniffed and turned away in 
: disdain. 

“If it wasn’t for men having fami- 
lies,” he said, “there would be a revolu- 
tion.” 

Brand took the outstretched hand of 

_the editor and wrung it warmly. 

“Mc, there’s one thing I can say for 
you,” he said; “you’ve got more heart 
than nerve.” And he disappeared into 
the local room. 

Dupuy, having accomplished his mis- 
sion, was gathering up his coat, hat, 
stick, and gloves, preparatory to retir- 
ing, and McHenry was wishing him 
well on his way, when Durkin popped 

his tousled head in at the door with an 
electrifying announcement. 

“Mr. Nolan, sir,” he said, with as 

much awe as anything human could in- 
“Spire in his irreverent soul. 


“Show him in,” ordered McHei 
and the attorney promptly laid down hi 
coat and hat again. 

“Oh, the new owner!” he said, 

a smile; “T’d like to meet him. If 
don’t object, I’ll wait.” 

McHenry looked him over wea 
as Dupuy took a newspaper from a fil 
rack and, seating himself in an outa 
the-way-corner, pretended to be 
absorbed in its contents. It was alwall 
part of Dupuy’s plan, if possible, ¢ 
study his man at close range before” 
meeting him, in an effort to discover 
any idiosyncrasy that might affor 
short-cut to his good graces. Hardh 
had his smug face disappeared behi 
the paper, when Michael Nolan, Mrs, 
Nolan, and their two hopefuls, tr 
into the room. McHenry met the ne 
owner with a welcoming hand and N 
lan introduced himself and his fam 

“T brought the family along;” he 
plained, “because I wanted them to 
me take possession.” 

“Yes, and we haven’t never seen 
inside of a newspaper office before, 
know,” interrupted Mrs. Nolan 
large woman who wore too many d 
monds and seemed somehow to w 
also too many clothes. “And I wa 
Phyllis to see it. She’s been to Bry 
Mawr,” she volunteered, nodding 
ward her daughter. 

“Oh, indeed!” murmured the ma 
ing editor, bowing in acknowledgmeé 
of this marvelous information. 

“And Sylvester—he went to Har . 
vard,” added Mrs. Nolan. 

McHenry turned to the vapid yo 
who was flicking cigaret ashes ¢ 
everything—and staring like a yokel 
the county fair. 

“So you’re a Harvard man,” he § 
“what class ?” 

“1909-1910-1911,” said Sylv 
blandly. “Got a light, old man?” 

“Perhaps you and your ply 
like. to look over. the plant,” est 
the editor to Nolan, when Sylvester ‘ 
successfully lighted another cigaret. 

“Oh, that would be lovely!” && 
claimed Phyllis, clapping her hands} 
want to see the printing press.’ 

“And I'd like to see the reporte 
porting,” announced Mrs. Nolan. 


wt 





Maybe you can send somebody 

‘ound with them,” suggested Nolan; 
- “J want to have a chat with you—lI’ll 

have lots of time to look at the plant.” 

“Good idea,” said McHenry, pushing 
a button; “I'll fix that in a minute.” 

When Durkin crept in and stood at 
attention in the presence of the new 
owner and his family—a pose so strange 
and new to him that he fell over the 
_ waste-basket trying to avoid collisions 
—he was instructed to have Mr. Moore 
pilot Sylvester and the ladies through 
the shop. The tour of inspection began 
in the local room, and as soon as they 
were gone, Dupuy dropped his paper 
and came forward for the expected in- 
troduction to Nolan. McHenry, who 
had forgotten his presence, turned apo- 
logetically. 

“Oh, Mr. Nolan,” he said, hastily, 
“this is Mr. Dupuy.” 

The attorney stepped forward with 
his most ingratiating smile and held his 
hand out. His study of the new pro- 
prietor and the family from behind his 
newspaper had told him several things 
about them ; but not the things it would 
have been most. important for him to 
know. Nolan seized his hand and looked 
at him curiously. 

“Tm glad to meet you, Mr. Nolan,” 
said the lawyer. But for a few embar- 
fassing moments Nolan did not speak. 
He continued wringing Dupuy’s hand 
and looking into his face; and then a 
little smile began to creep around the 
corners of his mouth—not a smile of 
pleasure, but: the hard, bitter smile of 
one who has made an unpleasant dis- 
covery. ; 

“Why, it’s Ned Dupuy!” he said, at 
length, dropping the other’s hand; 
“that’s funny—that’s awfully funny! 
Well, don’t it beat all! Don’t you re- 
member me, Ed?” 

Dupuy, who -had been floundering 
helplessly in amazement, caught at this 
_ Spar and made a wild guess? 

“Why—ah—yes, Mr. Nolan, yes; it 
‘must -have been—let’s see—wasn’t 
it at Monte Carlo two winters ago?” 

Nolan looked at him almost _pitying- 

» towering over him by a foot in 
: , and with the broad shoulders of 

efossing policeman. 


“No, Ed, no,” he said, in a biter 


tone, while McHenry looked on at the 


unexpected recognition in surprise; “it 


wasn’t at Monte Carlo two winters ago. 
It was in this town, twelve summers 
ago. Remember now?” % 
“Twelve summers ago?” repeai 
Dupuy, wholly at sea, and beginning to 


wonder what the big, grave-looking man 


had in store for him behind those 
frowning brows. 


“The street-car strike,” suggested 


Nolan, watching him keenly. Dupuy be- 
gan to have a glimmer of understand- 
ing; and laughed nervously. 


a 


“Oh, yes, the street-car strike,” he 


said, vacantly. 

“And you and Judge Bartelmy be- 
tween you sent Jerry Dolan to jail for 
contempt,” continued the big man ; “and 
that broke the strike—after it’d been 
won!” 

They looked at each other in silence 
for an instant, Nolan still fixing the 


attorney with his accusing gaze, and 


Dupuy writhing beneath it. 


“He was a dangerous agitator, was — 


Dolan,” the attorney finally m 


to say. The other thrust his chin a trifle — 


closer; and there was a hint of menace 
in his whole attitude. 

“He'll be a more dangerous agitator 
from now on,” he said; “I’m Jerry 
Dolan!” 

Dupuy fell back a step—the surprise 


was too much for his case-hardened 


nerves. But he rallied quickly, and 
forced a smile. 
“You?” he said; “well, well! This is 


an interesting meeting.: But it’s time 


now. to let bygones be bygones,” he 


added, extending his hand again, “Mr. 


? 


—er—ah—’ : 
“Nolan—that’s my name now,” said 


the new owner of The Advance, taking 


the lobbyist’s hand and wringing it until 
his victim writhed in pain. “I had to 


change it, you know. I was blacklisted — 
as Dolan. Likely you'll remember that, 


too. You see, I’m stronger than you 


now, Ed Dupuy, just as you was strong- — 


er than me twelve years ago—you and 
Bartelmy between you.” 


He dropped the hand he had been tor- — 


turing, and turned to McHenry. 
“That was a true article you~ had 
% 


% 





‘about that old hypocrite this morning,” - 


‘he said ; “have another to-morrow—and 
stronger, Who was it got that one up 
to-day ?” 

“A young man who has since re- 
signed,” volunteered Dupuy, before the 
managing editor could reply. Nolan 
turned a black brow on the visitor. 

“Resigned ?” he echoed. “How do you 
know ? Is that so?” he added, again ad- 
dressing McHenry. : 

“Yes, sir,” said the editor; “that’s 
right.” 

“What’s his name?” demanded the 
_ mew owner; “and what did he resign 
for?” 

McHenry had been thinking rapidly 
Since affairs began to take this turn, 
and he decided to put the Brand issue 
Squarely up to Nolan on its merits, and 
let him settle it with the advertising in- 
terests. 

“His name is Wheeler Brand,” he re- 
sponded ; “and he resigned because the 
big advertisers forced it.” 

- “So youre still on the job, are you?” 
sneered Nolan, turning on Dupuy. 
“Where is Brand now?” he continued. 

“T think he’s in there in the local 
room at work,” said McHenry; and 
without another word Nolan strode to 
the open door. 

“Brand! Wheeler Brand!” he shout- 
ed. The reporter came bustling in a few 
seconds later, and looked at the group 
in surprise. Nolan advanced with out- 
stretched hand. 

_ “T’m Nolan,” he said, “the new own- 
er.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Nolan,” stam- 
mered Brand; “I’m glad to meet you.” 

“You got fired for writing that Bar- 
telmy story?” pursued Nolan. 

“Yes, sir,” admitted Brand, wonder- 
ingly. Z 

“Well, I’ve got another job for you,” 
said Nolan, placing a hand on his shoul- 
der, and starting to move toward Mc- 
Henry’s desk. Brand kept step with him 
a 4 they reached the chair of the man- 
aging editor; and Nolan deftly pushed 
the amazed reporter into it by main 
strength. 

“From now on,” he said, grimly, and 
— level gaze on Dupuy, “you sit 

ere!” 


CHAPTER III 


A year slipped by, with Brand a 
helm in the office of The Advance, and 
his old chief, McHenry, reduced in ran 
to the post of night editor. It had bee 
a year of strenuous work on the 
of the young editor, upon whe 
Michael Nolan’s favor had so signally 
fallen; a year of success for the new 
paper, and of futile social striving ¢ 
the part of Mrs. Nolan and her daw 
ter. Though they announced elabor 
entertainments in their new mans} 
and sent out invitations to everyone 
the Social Register, the garishly ft 
nished rooms of the big house had 
mained empty. The high-priced sol 
and orchestra had played to audie 
made up of the furniture and statue 
and left Mrs. Nolan and Phyllis 
their hearts out—for the recogni 
that was denied them by society. 

Nolan was too busy with his 
paper and his mining interests to 
tice, and to Sylvester nothing else 
pealed so strongly as the charms of 
chorus—on and off the stage. But tof 
mother and daughter, the failure 
their social aspirations, and the 
in which the family had been ignored 
those with whom their money weig 
less than their being absolutely 
known to society, were nothing [és 
than a tragedy. They were not slo 
assign as the underlying reason the 
ical policy of The Advance. 

It was on one of those melatichol 
occasions when Mrs. Nolan’s “at hoi 
had developed into a strictly private 
fair—in which “society” evinced 
more. interest than if the milliona 
wife had gone shopping instead—tl 
Wheeler Brand made a business call 
his employer, to lay before Nol 
business office report, for the year 
his ownership. In the garish drawill 
room, which the élite of the city ? 
carefully shunned that afternoon, 
two men went over the balance-s 
together; and ‘congratulated om 
other. oe 
“You’re right, Wheeler,” exclaims 
Nolan; “this is a better showing tham® 
had hoped for. Look in your stoc 
next Christmas—there’ll be so 





yr you. When I got into the newspaper 
business they told me it was the begin- 
ning of my finish; that it sucked down 
‘ten fortunes for every one it made; and 
‘that no middle-aged man ever went into 
it and came out again without teeth- 
marks all over him. But I’m richer for 

ing in—twice as much advertising as 

t year at this time.” 

“The big advertisers never pull their 
ads so long as they are getting returns 
from them,” said Brand. “Look at 
Dupuy. Remember how he threatened 
us; and how his clients took their ads 
out for two months?” 

“Yes, and how they put them back 
again,” observed Nolan, with a grin. 

_ “Because they needed us more than 
we needed them,” declared the editor, 
~ smiling. 

“That’s it,” said Nolan. “It’s a busi- 
ness proposition. He’s got something 
else up his sleeve now. He telephoned 
that he wanted to see me this after- 
“noon,” 

“Are you going to see him?” asked 
Brand, 

“Oh, I thought I might as well,” No- 

lan smiled ; “so he’ll be- here. Maybe he 
wants to fire you again,” he added, with 
a chuckle. Before Brand could respond 
‘Phyllis and Mrs. Nolan entered, and 
the hostess immediately descended upon 
the editor—waving a huge bunch of 
-hot-house grapes, which she chanced to 
be nibbling at the moment. 
_ “Oh, Mr. Brand, I’m so glad you 
came,” she exclaimed, pausing at a 
splendid inlaid desk to withdraw a pack- 
et of note-paper from a compartment ; 
“here’s a list of our guests to-day.” 

Brand, suppressing a smile with dif- 
ficulty, took the huge roll.of names and 
turned it over gingerly. 

“Were they all here?” he asked. 

_ . “What difference does that make?” 
demanded Mrs. Nolan. “Print ’em any- 
way! We invited ’em! The last time we 
had an ‘at home’ you didn’t say any 
More about it than the other papers did. 
And, by the way, Mr. Brand, the vi- 
that played for us this afternoon 
aS 4 Concert next Sunday, and I want 
He's. give him a very good notice. 
CS a great artist!” 
Brand, glancing at Nolan, saw him 


smile indulgently, and he stowed the 
transcript of the Blue Book away in his 


et. 

“T'll call the attention of our music 
critic to the violinist,” he said, with a — 
slight bow and an attempt to withdraw ; 
but Mrs. Nolan still had several shots 
in her locker—and was not nearly ready 
to cease firing. She had been. waiting 
for a long time to get Brand in a cor- 
ner, with her husband looking on, and 
tell him what. she thought of his editor- _ 
ial management of The Advance. : 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Brand,” she 
said, imperiously; “there’s something 
else I want to tell you about. Phyllis 
went to Miss Bartelmy’s musicale the 
other day and you didn’t even include 
her name among those present!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry for that,” he said; “it 
was an oversight, I assure you. I sup- 
pose they made up the usual list in the 
office.” 

“T hope it wont happen again!” inter- 
jected Phyllis, sharply, from her seat 
behind her father. Brand and Nolan 
turned to her in surprise; but Mrs. No- 
lan continued the attack. 

“So do I,” she said; “the paper’s get- 
ting altogether too yellow. The way it's 
handling this Loris divorce case is all 
wrong. She’s no better than she should 
be, and people that live in ice-houses 
shouldn’t throw hot water. That girl 
never done it!” 

“There now, mother,” said Nolan, 

; “I guess the paper's all 
““You’ve got another guess coming, 
Michael,” retorted his wife, hotly ; “ 
body reads it but shop-girls—who spend 
one cent for The Advance and another 
for a stick of gum—and hang onto a 
strap with one hand and The Advance 
with the other—while they’re waggling 
their jaws all the way down to work. © 
That’s all that reads it!” 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Phyllis, warn- 
ingly, while Brand looked around anx- 
iously for a means of escape from the 
tirade, and Nolan leaned back on’ .the 
couch and laughed. He enjoyed Mrs. 
Nolan’s pictaresque outbursts, even 
when. they were directed against him 
and his ideas. 

“T don’t care!” insisted the aggriev 





hostess ; “it’s true. And I hear that The 

Advance has been barred by all the best 
clubs in town. It’s terrible! And I think 
it’s scandalous the way you attack 
Judge Bartelmy every little while.” 

Nolan and Brand exchanged glances 
again, while Phyllis dipped her oar into 
the torrent that threatened to engulf 
the hapless editor. “Yes, and his 
daughter is one of the most exclusive 
and sought-after girls in town,” she 
‘said, almost tearfully. “She’s the only 
one of her set who has been at all nice 
to me. Isn’t that so, mamma?” 

“Yes; and why you should go for her 
father, just as you do for every other 
prominent man in town, is more than I 
can see,” declared Mrs. Nolan, turning 
to Brand again. “She must think it’s 
very funny that such things appear in 
The Advance after what she’s done for 
us!” 

“Oh, she probably knows that you 
have absolutely nothing to do with the 
policy of The Advance,” said Brand, in- 
‘cautiously. Mrs. Nolan glared at him in 
speechless amazement for a moment. 

“Ts that so?” she finally exclaimed, 

“with what was intended for withering 
sarcasm ; but as he failed to wilt before 
it, she added in a softened tone: 

“They certainly are very kind-heart- 
ed people to act the way they do in the 

-face of that paper.” 

Brand was finally roused to retaliate 
by this compliment to the man he had 
set out to unmask. The rest he could 

"endure in peace, feeling that it was but 
the scolding of a disappointed woman 
“who wholly missed the real source of 
her social failure; but this was too 
much. 

“Judge Bartelmy,” he said, with a 
Meaning glance at Nolan, “is first and 
last a politician.” 

The innuendo was not lost on Nolan. 

“Well, I suppose he has been coddling 
up to us,” he said, with a smile; “let 
him. I can stand it if he can.” 

The editor flushed at this apparent 
desertion of his employer to the enemy. 
He had expected Nolan to back him up, 
here in his drawing-room, as he had 
done in the newspaper office, in his op- 
position to Judge Bartelmy. Instantly 

he realized that if Mrs. Nolan and her 


daughter continued to exert their 
fluence along those lines, it would 
be a long time before the policy of Th 
Advance with regard to Bartelmy 
would be radically changed. He deci 
it was time for some plain speech 
“Bartelmy handles people better tha 
any man in town,” he said, addres 
Nolan, though the two-women liste 
impatiently. “He has studied The 
vance, has dissected its position, and 
will be frank with you—has discove 
its weaknesses. He knows he ¢ 
reach you through cupidity or poli 
ambition—because you lack those q 
ties. He now realizes that his only ho 
of influencing us lies in an appeal to— 
Brand hesitated, searching for ; 
word, Mrs. Nolan was impatient, ~ 
“Well?” she said, sharply. : 
“To your family’s social desires,” 
went on, boldly; “that’s the only reasa 
he has for taking you up!” 
The three Nolans stared at the darit 
young fellow in surprise, anger, and dis 
dain, according to their varying nature 
Nolan rose and took a hurried tum t 
and down the room. . 
“Oh, come, come, Wheeler !” he sai¢ 
reprovingly. Miss Phyllis was not § 
gentle in her comment. . 
“Mr. Brand,” she snapped, “you @ 
forgetting your place!” 2 
And Mrs. Nolan, with tears in 
voice, .appealed to her husband to 
strain his editor’s attacks on the ju 
“Michael, are you going to let 
young man ruin the whole of us?” 
demanded. “I, for one, am glad Ju 
Bartelmy has taken us up; and i 
wasn’t for the way Mr. Brand 
wild with that paper, others might, tod 
Here we've: squandered money 
and left, and nobody'll have anyt 
do with us! I declare, I was 
poor. At least, when I asked any? 
to eat then, they came! Come, Ph 
we don’t know enough about bu 
to remain here.” ; 
With her handkerchief to her & 
Mrs. Nolan retired and Phyllis followed 
—after bestowing another glance 0 
pleasure on Brand. Nolan, hov 
had recovered his good-humor 
laughed at the incident. oe 


“You mustn’t mind what mr 





ys, Wheeler,” he declared, clapping 


the young fellow on the shoulder, “she’s 
‘been kind o’ lonely since she came back 
to New York. Let’s go into the library 
atid have a smoke. We wont be inter- 
rupted there.” 
; They had scarcely gone, leaving the 
rish drawing-room empty, when no 
es distinguished guests than Judge 
Bartelmy and his daughter Judith were 
ushered in by a servant—who left them 
alone after promising to inform Mrs. 
Nolan immediately of their presence. 
_ Judith looked around the room curious- 
ly at the furniture and hangings; ex- 
changed a smile of amusement with her 
father, and shrugged her shoulders a 
bit. 

“Papa, I’ve been to five teas this af- 
= ternoon,” she said, sinking into a seat; 
“and I’m doing you a great favor to 

come to this one.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the judge, hast- 


Judith turned to him with a merry 
little faugh. 

“Surely, this doesn’t come under the 
head of social duties!”. she said. 

“Oh, yes, if you view society in its 
broader sense. Beyond your little world 
is a larger one where caste is of small 
consequence, and where all men should 
be of service to each other.” 

“But these Nolans—they certainly 
haven’t been of service to you!” 

“But, I wish them to be—and we're 
getting on, Judith.” 

“Stull, their paper keeps going for 
- you just as much as ever. I don’t sup- 
pose one ought to mind it, but I do.” 

_ Judge Bartelmy took a seat close to 
his daughter and leaned toward her im- 
- pressively. 
+ “Judith, Nolans have lived in every 
' age in every country,” he said. “This 
one is a composite of anarchist and 
‘@utocrat—eventually the autocrat in 
him will triumph. Just now he’s hound- 
_ ing.old institutions, I, for instance, rep- 
_ fesent the judiciary—and he attacks me. 
It’s of Mo consequence whatever, but 
+m here in defense of the United States 
h. My cause is the cause of my col- 

. I tell you, Judith, I know the 
. I know how to get the venom 


out of his fangs. Diplomacy, my dear, 
diplomacy.” 

She was resting her chin in her hand 
and staring at a pink Cupid skipping a — 
rope of blue roses; but her thoughts 
were in the editorial offices of The Ad-_ 
vance, 

“Yes, I suppose you’re right,” she 
said, slowly; “and in the. end you'll 
make these people see how wrong they 
have been about you.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, lightly, “as they 
become accustomed to their prosperity 
you will find that the demagogism of 
their paper will be modified; and ulti- 
mately vanish.” 

“That would be a terrible blow for 
Wheeler, wouldn’t it?” she said, turn- 
ing to him. Her father looked at her 
keenly and, rising suddenly, began to 
pace the floor. Brand had not been a 
subject of intimate discussion between 
them since that fateful day, a year be- 
fore, when Judith had torn his ring 
from her finger. She had told her fath- 
er of the broken engagement, of course; 
but a sense of delicacy had restrained 
him from bringing the matter up again. 
Now, however, that the unfolding of his 
own plan of campaign had brought him 
under Nolan’s roof with his daughter, 
he thought the moment auspicious for 
the inauguration of the next tactical 
move—in which Judith was to be his 
unconscious lieutenant. 

“Wheeler is an entirely different 
type,” he said; “the idealist—the fanat- 
ical idealist. I’m sorry—I always liked 
the boy. His heart’s all right—his head’s 
all wrong. I hope, however, he’s merely — 
passing through a phase. I believe just 
now he has lost himself in a labyrinth, 


and it will take an Ariadne to lead him 


out. I believe the right woman will 
bring him to reason. Judith,” he went 
on, laying a hand affectionately upon 
her shoulder, “I forgive Brand any an- 
noyance he may: have caused me, and I 
hope. you will forgive him, too. I want 
you and Wheeler to be. friends again 
and, like the princess in the fairy sto-— 
ries, live happily ever after.” 

“No, no,” she said, hastily, placing 
her hand upon his lips; “it’s too late!” 

“T don’t think so,” he went on, firm- 
ly ; “let me advise you in this matter, my 
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dear.” He placed his arm about her 
waist tenderly. 
: “But don’t you see, father,” she ex- 
~ claimed; “Wheeler makes friendship 
more and more impossible between us. 
Every time he moves against you he 
puts up another barrier; and there are 
so many now!” 

“Come, come, you take him too se- 
riously, Judith,” declared Bartelmy. “Be 

_ your father’s daughter. Take a different 
~ tack. Humor his ideas. If you saw him 
frequently, your influence would be 
bound to tell in the long run, and, who 
knows? You might reform the reform- 
er! Don’t shut him out-of your life— 
that’s too unnecessary and radical a 
move. It makes me unhappy to see you 
and Wheeler separated because of your 
loyalty to me, my child.” 

She turned. away without replying, 
and at the same moment Mrs. Nolan 
came bustling into the room with out- 
Stretched hand and a broad smile of 
welcome. 

_ “Oh, Judge Bartelmy!” she ex- 
claimed, apologetically. “I hope you 
haven't been waiting long. How do you 
do, Miss Bartelmy! Pitcher didn’t tell 
me you were here. It’s so good of you 
to come.” 

She hurried from one to the other, 
shaking hands and making apologies; 
tripping over her gown in her excite- 
“ment at actually having the Bartelmys 
in her house at last, and acting like an 
agitated hen that had missed a couple 
of chicks—until the judge sought to 
soothe her perturbation. 

“Not at all,” he said, blandly; “T 
wouldn’t permit anything to keep me 
away. I’ve just had the pleasure of ad- 
journing a rather important conference 
to be here.” 

“You did?” she exclaimed, beaming 
with pleasure. “Oh, thank you!” 

“Mr. Dupuy!” announced Pitcher at 
the doorway, and the attorney entered 
with his best society smile and manner. 
Mrs. Nolan’s “at home” was beginning 
to look up, all of a sudden. 
~ Oh, how do you do, Mr. Dupuy?” 
she said, with a new accession of nerv- 
ous tremors that sent her fluttering 
around the room again, “Here’s Judge 


 Bartelmy. Say, the judge has just ad- 


Mr. Nolan the judge and Mr. 
are waiting! Miss Bartelmy, P 
will be so delighted to see you. 
wants to show you a gown Qui 
brought over from Paris—cost $4 
and you could hold it in the palm 
your two hands—a rag! Excuse 
wont you, gentlemen ?” A 

With a bright smile thrown bad 
ward to her father and Dupuy, Judit 
disappeared with Mrs. Nolan; and 
attorney at once stepped close to B 
telmy and lowered his voice. 

“Did you see the evening bapersss h 
asked. 
“I glanced over them on my way uf 
town,” said the judge; “and their a¢ 
counts of my decision this morning ; 
not at all objectionable.” 

“Yes,” assented Dupuy; “at 
there was no blood drawn. That ¥ 
rather. surprising, too, for the Lans 
Iron people have been in rather 
odor with the public ever since the re- 
ceivership matter last year.” 

“Yes, that was the _ beginning of 
these attacks on me,” said Bartels 
bitterly. “I hope you arranged that 
morning papers will treat me fairly 

The attorney bestowed one of 
crafty smiles on the jurist. 

“There will be no trouble ab 
them,” he said; “they will be friend 
as they have been right along—exe 
ing The Advance, of course. Jud 
you did the right thing in coming hi 
to-day and bringing Miss Judith,” 
added, regarding Bartelmy sagely, 
with his head on one side like a ble 
bird. 

“Well, in matters of this kind | 
daughter is of the greatest. help to m 
admitted the judge; “but I don't 
your idea of my proposing this 
Nolan at the club. 

“That’s our trump card!” d 
the lobbyist, bringing his hand down 0m 
the table vigorously. “Every mam Mm 
his price—even this young Bra n 
we could find out what it is.’ 

Judge Bartelmy stepped softly up ® 
hind Dupuy, took him by the elbow af 
after a quick glance toward the | door 
way to assure himself no one W 
proaching, he said: 





ell, I think I’ve found out what 
that is.” 
“No!” exclaimed the attorney, re- 
_ coiling a step in surprise ; “you mean—” 
_ “Not many months ago,” continued 
‘the judge in the same low tone, “Brand 
was my prospective son-in-law. My 
daughter broke off the affair through 
a mistaken allegiance to myself. Now, 
I am convinced that they are still deeply 
attached to each other, and I—well, I 
don’t propose to stand between them 
and their happiness, you understand? 
With Judith’s co-operation I hope to 
transform this aggressive enemy into an 
amiable member of my family.” 
Again Mr. Dupuy’s crafty smile was 
called into play, to signify that he thor- 
- oughly understood the other, and that 
“plainer speech was not needed between 
them 


“You are right, judge,” he said, heart- 
- ily; “that’s the move, that’s the move,” 
and both men turned to greet Nolan, 
whose step was heard behind them. 
Brand, who entered with him from the 
library, crossed the drawing-room as 
though to leave the house, while his 
employer was greeting the guests. He 
no disposition for small talk with 
_ Bartelmmy and Dupuy—the truth lay so 
fear the surface in his mind that he 
feared it would pop out—and disturb 
_ the serenity of their call. ? 
“Judge, this is an unexpected honor,” 
_ Said Nolan; “and you, Mr. Dupuy. I 
am glad to see you both. Don’t go, 
Wheeler,” he called after the editor; 

d on a minute.” Brand paused ir- 
resolute. 

“It's an honor to come, Mr. Nolan,” 

_ Said the judge, suavely, as he wrung the 
big man’s hand, and nodded pleasantly 
to Brand. 

“How are you, Wheeler?” he asked, 
as blithely as though they were on the 
ariendliest footing. 

‘Brand’s a busy man these days,” in- 
ferjected Nolan, as the young fellow 
Contented himself with a rather stiff 
ow, in reply to the judge; “he gets 

h a pile of work.” 

y daughter and I were just talk- 

Out you, Wheeler,” went on Bar- 
‘the reformer sails a treacherous 


“The port is in sight, Judge Bartel- 
my,” said Brand, eyeing him steadily. 

“Is that so?” the judge responded 
jovially ; “that’s good! More power to 
you, Wheeler, more power to you!” 

Dupuy affected to be interested in a 
painting, during the little colloquy, and 
Nolan, who had feared the situation 


would be strained when the two came 


face to face, turned to the judge with a 
smile. 

“You’re a generous foe, judge,” he 
observed, Bartelmy raised his hand in 
smiling protest. 

“Foe is scarcely the word, Mr. No- 
lan,” he said, “Wheeler and I energize 
differently, that’s all. He is dynamic— 
I am static. That is because he is young 
and I am old. But under every system 
of free government there have always 
been conservative and liberal parties, 
whose leaders, while they differed per- 
haps in method, have been stimulated 
by an equal love of country.” 

“That is true, Judge Bartelmy,” said 
Brand; “but I cannot concede that you 
belong to the conservative party. Are 
you not seeking to introduce into our — 
country methods of government un- 
dreamed of by our forefathers?” 

The judge laughed as though in 
amused toleration of the editor’s sug- 
gestion—and turned to Nolan. 

“Oh, I had as much enthusiasm my- 
self in my youth,” he said; “but my 
legal training has forced upon me a cer- 
tain unfortunate exactitude of thought. 
But come, come! We old lawyers have 
long since learned that we cannot carry 
our quarrels out of court. For instance, 


of a morning, my best friend, Judge = 


Culver, may be at drawn swords with, 
me over some point of law—but the 
same evening will probably find us, 
hail-fellow-well-met, exchanging stories 
before a club fire.” 

“Yes, judge,” said Nolan, musingly; 
“that’s life.” 
The mention of the club was Dupuy’s 
cue to bring forward the real business” 
of their visit. He had been listening 
with a gratified smile to Bartelmy’s ar- 
guments; and now he came forward 

and joined thé group. 
“Half the laws of our country are 
framed up in clubs,” he ventured, 
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“Likewise the safest methods of 
evading them,” retorted Brand, quickly. 
Judge Bartelmy applauded the shot with 
enthusiasm. 

“That’s neat, Wheeler,” he said, 
laughing ; “he scored off you that time, 
Dupuy. By the way, Mr. Nolan,” he 
went on, “Judge Culver and I usually 
_dine two or three times a week at the 

Oak-Door Club. We need you there. 
‘We should have a man like you im all 
our discussions of public questions—a 
practical man of affairs, who knows 
what reformers, like our young friend 
here, are trying to get at. Shall I pro- 
pose you for membership?” 

Brand, instantly perceiving the real 
reason underlying the innocent sug- 

tion, flashed a quick look of warn- 
ing at Nolan ; but his employer, flattered 
by the unexpected offer of intimacy 
with the city’s biggest men, was floun- 
dering for a reply—and failed to see it. 

“Really, judge,” he stammered, “this 
is more than I expected from you.” 

_ “Not at all, not at all,” protested Bar- 
telmy ; “I shall be delighted to put you 
up, and Dupuy will second me.” 

“With pleasure,” said the attorney, 
quickly. 

“Thank you, gentlemen, thank you,” 
began Nolan, and then, as he caught the 
look of distress on Brand’s face and a 
slight shake of the young editor’s head, 
he added: “T’ll think it over.” 

“Yes, do, by all means,” said the 
judge, heartily; “and now, if you will 
excuse us, Dupuy and I will join the 
ladies.” 

And with a pleasant little nod of fare- 
well to the two men, the judge led his 
associate out of the drawing-room ; leav- 
ing Nolan smiling happily—and Brand 
ig after them with a troubled 

row. 


CHAPTER IV 


Nolan stopped short when he saw the 
look on Brand’s face. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 
- “Do I have to tell you,” countered 
Brand, “after what I was saying be- 


_ fore those two arrived here?” 


- “You think Mike Nolan is going 
back on you—is that it?’ he asked. 


The editor shrugged. his 
and turned away. 

“Do you think you can accept 
from Bartelmy with one hand and kt 
him with the other?” he asked, Nola 


' shoved a chair forward. 2 


“Sit down a minute, Wheeler,” } 
said; “I want to. tell you something, 
You know I don’t care anything abou 
that social stunt for myself—it dont 
fit into my life. But, remember, Tye 
got a family; and nothing comes ahead 
of them. Mother and I have a jang 
now and then, but after all, we've be 
side-partners for a good many year 
and there isn’t a prettier or finer edi 
cated girl in New York than mine—¢ 
ought ‘to be able to go anywhere; Bi 
she can’t—in this cold-man’s town, 
course, I’ve spent twice your salary tf 
ing to get Sylvester through his fres 
man year at Harvard, and I couldn 
but, still, he’s my son, and if he w. 
to run around with these other yo 
sports, why not? I can afford it—and 
guess the kid’s got to sow his wild 6 
anyway. My wife and children ought 
be happy with the money I’ve got 
as I figure it, if I join this Oak-D 
Club I can help them to get what 
want. Do you follow me, Brand?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Brand, 
terly; “that’s the history of newspapers, 
They start when their owners are pooh” 
and take the side of the people—and 9) 
they build up a large circulation and, @ 
a result, advertising. That makes the 
rich; and they begin, most naturally 
associate with other rich men. 
play golf with one, and drink w 
with another, and their son marries 
daughter of a third. They forget 
about the people ; and then their cit 
tion dries up—then their advert 
and their paper become decadent 
feeble. The Advance is now at its 
nith ; but its decline begins the very Gay 
you are elected to the Oak-Door Ciipt 

Nolan tapped the table with nerv 
fingers for a few seconds after @ 
younger man had spoken. He felt ff 
weight of the argument—but he av 
felt that the happiness of his 
was at stake; and that outweighed 
the success of The Advance. 

“Wheeler,” he said, “I like you 





the things you’ve made the paper stand 
for; but you don’t know what it means 
“to.put people that you love on the altar, 
for the sake of these—these general 
principles. And do you know, I’m be- 
ginning to think that the judge aint all 

Bad. Mind you, I’m not forgetting old 
scores, but—did you ever think of it? 
Perhaps we haven't all the facts of that 
Lansing Iron affair, for instance, Are 
you sure he’s so all-fired wrong?” 

Brand stood up and faced his em- 
ployer heatedly. 

“Mr. Nolan, the half hasn’t been told 
about Judge Bartelmy!” he declared ve- 
hemently. “He’s not only a dishonest 
judge, but he seems to have a destruct- 
ive influence on every one near him. 
He’s corrupt and corrupting—not only 
in his public, but in his private life.” 

“Well, I hope you wont follow it up 
any more,” said Nolan, rising and 

“stretching his great arms; “I’ll be just 
as well pleased.” 

“But I’ve got to follow it, Mr. No- 
lan,” exclaimed Brand, now thoroughly 
aroused. “I can’t stop! I’ve got the 
goods on him now—I’ve got a story that 
will drive him off the bench!” 

Nolan turned in amazement. 

“What?” he gasped ; “for God’s sake, 
Wheeler, don’t go off at half-cock!” 

“Half-cock nothing!” retorted the 
excited editor; “why, I tell you, I’ve 
got The Facts! I’ve been working on 
this thing for months!” 

_ “Now, listen to me,” Nolan inter- 
Tupted, almost sternly ; “you’re a young 
man. In spite of what you say about 
him, I know that in his public life he’s 
mighty well thought of by some of the 
“Most prominent men in this city—and— 
_ well, if they believe in him—” 

“Will nothing convince you?” ex- 

Claimed Brand—and then, as a daring 

~ idea came to him like a flash of light, 
he added: “Here, if he should offer me 

a bribe to kill this story would you ac- 
lowledge that he’s a crook?” 

Why, yes, I suppose I’d have to,” 
Stammered Nolan, taken aback by the 
: unexpected proposition. 

__~And if that happens will you let me 

Print the story in my own way—and 
sang not to interfere?” pursued 
brand, eagerly. 


“Yes, of course,” said Nolan; “but 
the girl—how do you think she'll feel if 
you print that story?” 5 

Brand dropped his head—and turned 
away for a moment. Then he lifted his 
chin resolutely and extended his hand 
to Nolan. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he said; “I’ve 
got to go on. Somehow I think that 
perhaps it may all turn out for the best.” 

“Well, I hope so,” added Nolan, with 
a sigh, as he dropped the editor’s hand. 

The voice of Judge Bartelmy, enter- 
ing with Dupuy, startled them. The 
judge began making his farewells. 

“Mr. Nolan, I’m afraid I must be go- 
ing,” he said. “I hope to see you at 
house soon—and you, too, Wheeler,” he © 
added. Brand lost not a moment in seiz- 
ing upon the opportunity that presented - 
itself. 

“Judge, can you spare a few mo- 
ments?” he asked, with a quick glance 
at Nolan—who interpreted it correctly. 

“Certainly, my boy,” said Bartelmy— 
although his surprise showed in his 
tone; “if these gentlemen will excuse 
me.” 

Nolan, taking his cue from Brand’s 
attitude, led Dupuy toward the library, 
that the editor might have a clear field. 

“Of course, judge, if you wish,” he 
said. “Mr. Dupuy, now I am at your 
service. We'll step back here and have a 
smoke,” and they passed out of sight, 
laughing and chatting, while Bartelmy 
turned to Brand with a forced smile, 

“Well, Wheeler, what can I do for 
you?” he asked. 

Brand braced himself for a supreme 
effort. He felt that what he was about 
to undertake might mar his whole life. 


But he had put ‘his hand to the plow— 


and there was no turning back. 

“Judge,” he began, softly, “how about 
your decision in the Lansing Iron case 
to-day ?” 

Bartelmy stiffened instantly and shot 
a look of suspicion at the earnest young 
editor. 

“Tt. was in accordance with the stat- 
utes and the constitution,” he said, with 
an attempt at dignity. 

“The Supreme Court*of the United 
States was at variance with you in a 
similar case,” pursued Brand. The judge — 





turned upon his heel and made a move 
toward the door. : 

“T must decline to discuss, out of 
court, questions relating to my’ conduct 
on the bench,” he said, stiffly. 

“You weren't so particular this 
morning,” retorted Brand, keeping his 
level gaze on the pompous jurist. Judge 
Bartelmy did not take another step to- 
ward the door. He stood an instant as if 
electrified—and then slowly turned to 
Brand. 

“T fail to comprehend you,” he said, 
‘gn the same haughty manner. 

“Well, perhaps I can tell you some- 
thing you will comprehend,” said the 
editor, taking-a step closer to him; “I 
mean ‘early this morning—between one 
o'clock and three.” 

Bartelmy started violently, and 
clenched his hands in an effort.to con- 
trol himself, while Brand steadily con- 
tinued : 

“A reporter for The Advance saw 
you come out of your house at four 
minutes to one, and walk to a house on 
Madison Avenue that belongs to the at- 
torney for the Lansing Iron Corpora- 
tion. You knocked at the servants’ door. 
This man admitted you. One hour and 
fifty-seven minutes later you left that 
house by the same door, and returned 
home rapidly on foot. You kept your 
coat collar turned up and, contrary to 


" your usual custom, you wore a slouch 


hat pulled down over your eyes. Half 
an hour later, Dupuy came out of the 
same house. Ten hours later you handed 
down your decision—reversing on a 
technicality the judgment of the lower 
‘court in the Lansing Inon case—and 
freezing out the small stockholders in 
favor of the insiders—as usual. Those, 
Judge Bartelmy, are my facts.” 

The judge did not move, as Brand 
rapidly but distinctly recited the indict- 
ment. At its outset, he had turned from 
his accuser, so that the editor could not 
observe his face. But when Brand 
ceased, evidently expecting a reply, Bar- 
telmy slowly faced about with forced 
«calmness. 

“Tt’s.a lie,” he said, in a voice. that 
shook the least trifle; “your reporter 
lied to you.” 

Slowly, and with 2 smile that was al- 


most pitying, Brand: shook his 
backward and forward. 

“No, it isn’t a lie,” he said, simpl 
was the reporter !” : 
A silence fell between them for 

few moments. Brand, knowing he h 
won, waited for the surrender. 
judge, seeing no thoroughfare in 

direction, threw up his hands. 

“Well, what do you propose to do 
he demanded in icy tones. 

“That depends,” said the editor, 
guardedly, “on whether you are willing 
to meet me half-way.” 

Judge Bartelmy looked at his tor 
mentor quizzically, and dropped intoa ~ 
chair beside the table. Beand promptly 
sat opposite him. 

“T shall try to do that, ” said the 
judge ; “but ‘let us understand 
other.” “i 

“By all means,” acquiesced Brand, 
leaning forward, confidentially. “Your 
decision was doubtless of some value 
to you—and if I am willing to keep s+ 
lent about its antecedent circumstanent 
then—” 

He paused significantly. : 
“Yes—you—” began the judge ai 
stopped. : _ 
“Why—why—there you are,” said 
Brand, rather lamely. The judge cat 
back and looked him over carefull 
Then he decided to take the bull by & 
horns, since Brand was evidently tin 

orous about doing so. 

“Mr. Brand, what do you want?” i 
demanded. 

“What is it worth to you?” coun 
the editor. © 

“IT would prefer you to set thes 
ure,” suggested Bartelmy, whose hz 
were shaking, despite his strenuous 
forts to control himself. 

“No, you do it,” insisted Brand. 

“$10,000?” suggested Bartelmy: 
Brand leaned forward, eagerly. 

“Yes,” he said; “in cash—to-nigh 
at my office.” 

“At your office?” protested the judge 
“oh, no. I prefer you to come to 
chambers about noon to-morrow 
shall be quite private there.” 

“I can’t wait that long for it, 
sisted Brand. “I’ve got to have 
night.” 





Bartelmy considered for a moment. 
- He realized that he was helpless—that 
jt was useless to try to temporize with 
the stern-faced young man who had it 
in his power to bring everlasting dis- 
ce upon him the next morning. 
_ “Well, then, come to my house after 
dinner,” he suggested; and as he spoke 
both men heard Judith’s voice as she 
approached from the next room. They 
hastened their dialogue and spoke in 
‘whispers. 

“But I’ve got to go to my office,” per- 
sisted Brand. 

“I hardly like to go there, Mr. 
Brand,” objected the judge, and at that, 
Brand arose, as if dismissing the mat- 
ter. 

“That’s up to you, judge,” he said; 
“but if you don’t come the story goes 
to press to-night.” He paused a moment. 
“Well?” 

There was not time for another word 
—Judith was in the room. 

“Will you come now, papa?” she 
said, and then, noticing who was with 
her father, she hesitated in embarrass- 
ment. “I beg your pardon, Mr. Brand,” 
she added. 

“Just a moment, my dear,” said her 
father; “I intended asking Dupuy to 
dine with us and I forgot it—I’ll hunt 
him up.” 

“Can’t you take him to the club?” she 
objected. 

“That would hardly be convenient,” 
explained the judge; “you know we’re 
going to the opera. Mr. Brand, I’ll see 
you again before I leave,” he added, sig- 
nificantly, as he passed out and left 
them together for the first time since 
Judith had flung him his ring and 

tushed out of The Advance office. 
_ There was an embarrassed silence for a 
few moments until Judith broke it with 
@ conventional greeting—to which 
«Brand replied—and they passed on into 
4 discussion of commonplaces. But 
there was something in both of their 
‘hearts struggling for utterance; and 
. og it was the girl who found speech 

it. 

ensaaet come here—I want to talk 
{0 you,” she said; and he quickly sat 
“beside her. “Aren’t you beginning to 
¢ that you have been a bit head- 


strong?” she went on. “I’m afraid — 


you're getting in very deep. Your 


friends, most of them, have been pa-— 


tient with you so far—but there’s a 
limit, you know; and you'll lose them 
all. Oh, Wheeler, is it worth while to let 
them go—just for an idea?” 


“A man must act according to his — 


light, Judith,” he said, rather mourn- 
fully. 

“And a woman according to hers,” 
she responded. ‘Perhaps you don’t real- 
ize it, but that’s what I’ve been trying 
to do—you know I’ve been alone a great 
deal all my life. I’ve had more respon- 
sibility than most girls—I’ve had to de- 
cide things for myself and the younger 
ones—to do the best for all of us.” 

Her voice faltered, and Wheeler, 
with quick sympathy, put his hand on 
one of hers. 

“Yes—I know,” he 
“there’s nobody like you, Judith.” 

“I’m glad if you think that,” she mur- 
mured, plucking at the tufting on the 
couch. 

“T’'ll always think that, Judith,” he 
— “and I'll always feel that I have 
ost.” 

When she looked up at him her eyes 
were full of tears, 

“Haven’t you brought it on your- 
self?” she said. Brand caught her hands 
in both of his in a passionate outburst. 

“Oh, dearest,” he exclaimed, “can’t 
we have this one moment, even if we 
never have another, without thinking of 
anything except—except each other?” 

She made no effort to free her hands. 
She looked into his eyes with a world 


of longing in her own; and spoke very . 


gently: 

“Wheeler, I’ve a little story to 
you,” she said. “Once upon a time there 
was a girl—and she rather liked a some- 
what gloomy young man. But one night 
something happened, and then—they 


didn’t speak for a long time—oh, a very — 


long time. But—but there were other 
young men,” she went on,, brokenly ; 
“and one of them has asked to call to- 


morrow afternoon at five o’clock—and — 
he was very serious about it. You see, 


the girl had been waiting so long that 
she’s beginning to be afraid—afraid 


that—oh, Wheeler, why wont you drop i < 


stammered ; 


tell 


per 
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it all? It’s not too late!” she concluded, 
impulsively. And as she spoke her fath- 
er silently entered the drawing-room 
and stood watching. 

“Judith!” cried Brand, springing up; 

_and she rose and slipped into his wait- 
ing arms and was crushed to his breast. 

_ “Why don’t you call to-morrow?” 
she whispered ; “at four?’ 

_ For a moment they stood thus, heart 
to heart, until Judge Bartelmy broke 
the spell. His plans seemed to be work- 
ing perfectly, and there was a note of 
triumph in his voice, as he brought the 
lovers back to earth. 

“Mr. Brand, I will call at your office 
to-night at nine,” he said, advancing to 
take Judith’s arm; “I am ready to go 
now, my dear.” 

. She placed her hand on her father’s 
arm and, without looking back at Brand, 
walked slowly away—while he sank 
into a chair and covered his face with 
his hands. There Nolan found him a 
moment or two later, when he was as- 
sured the guests had gone. 

_ “Well,” he asked, curiously ; “did you 
put it through?” 


Brand looked up wearily for an in- 
stant and dropped his head again. 
“Yes,” he said; “I put it through.” 


CHAPTER V 


When he reached the office of The 

_ Advance half an hour later, Brand has- 
- tened to set the trap which he had baited 
at Nolan’s house for Judge Bartelmy, 
and into which he expected that distin- 
guished jurist to walk with open eyes. 
With the assistance of two of his men 

_ —to whom he confided nothing more 
than that he wanted to secure a photo- 
graph of a prospective caller—he ar- 
ranged a camera and a flash-light ap- 
paratus in his. office. It was carefully 
concealed by a book-case, but so ad- 
 justed that he would be enabled to fire 
“the flash, and take a picture of his desk 
and the pefsons around it, by pressing a 
bulb. This important detail accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, Brand next 
adjusted a telephone on his desk, so that 
‘it would be “open” while the receiver 
* still was on the hook—by the simple ex- 


pedient of plugging up the hook 
bit of broken pencil, so the weight 
the receiver could not-drag it down, 

Then he had the wire connected 
two telephones in nearby rooms in ordér 
that the conversation at his desk could. 
be overheard and. transcribed by 
stenographers; if witnesses | she 
prove necessary. The~ “loaded” 
phone he carefully placed close to the” 
chair he intended asking Judge Bartek 
my to occupy, with the transmi 
turned toward him—so not a wor 
might escape the listeners. 4 

Scarcely had these preliminaries ¢ 
the unmasking of Bartelmy been 
pleted when, to Brand’s astonishment, 
Dupuy was announced, and hurried i= 
to his room hard on the heels of Durkin. 

“Good-evening, Brand,” he begafi a 
soon as the boy had left; “the gentle 
man who was coming to see you to 
night has had to go to the opera and he 
has asked me to come in his stead.” 

Brand looked at him in apparent sur 
prise. 

“The gentleman?’ he said; “w 
gentleman ?” 

“Why, the gentleman who—ah= 
with whom you made an appointm 
for nine o’clock this evening—here.” ~ 

The managing editor turned back t0 
his desk as though. unwilling to vy 
time on the solution of puzzles at thal 
hour. 

“I'd like to hear what you have 
say, Mr. Dupuy,” he said,“but I dont 
know what you’fe driving at.” : 

“Oh, come, come,” said Dupuy, teste 
ly; “you know. whom I mean—Ba 
my! This card explains—” 

He handed a card to Brand who 
it aloud. 

“Dupuy will represent me.’ Is tht 
from Judge Bartelmy? What's it 
about ?” : 

“This refers to that transaction 
which you and he were speaking 
afternoon,” explained the lobby 
looking around nervously and dropp 
his voice; “a transaction involving” 
—ah—the investment of a certain 
of money.” : 

Brand still looked mystified. 

“Some business deal I had. with’ 
judge?” he queried. : 





“Precisely,” said Dupuy, snappily. 
“Well, if I had any business with the 
“judge,” said Brand lightly, “I would 
prefer to do it with the judge.” 
_ He turned again to his desk and the 
baffled attorney tapped the desk nerv- 
ously with the card he had recovered 
from the editor, while he considered the 
next move. ; 

"You are rather unreasonable, 
Brand,” he said at length. “Shall I make 
an appointment with him for you—say, 
to-morrow morning?” 

“T don’t care,” replied Brand, without 
looking up. 

“Then I’ll do it,” announced Dupuy ; 
“and I suppose—er—things will remain 
in statu quo until then?” 

“Things never remain in statu quo on 
a newspaper,” observed the editor, dry- 
ly. The lawyer fumed with impatience. 

“What I mean is, there would be no 
story—er—about him until you see 
him,” he explained. 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” declared Brand—as blandly as 
before. 

“Can’t we let it go over for one day?” 
pleaded Dupuy, desperately seeking to 
_ gain time. Brand smiled at him mock- 


“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he said again. Dupuy swore un- 
der his breath and started for the door. 

“How much time have we got?” he 
demanded. 

“He knows all -about that,” said 
Brand pleasantly, and the attorney 
_patised with his hand on the knob. 

_ “Mr. Brand,” he snapped, “I can al- 

Most assure you that my client will keep 
his appointment !”.And he banged the 

door behind him. 

_ ~The noisy entrance of young Sylves- 


: ter Nolan, with a seedy, long-haired 


_ friend in tow, gave the editor a few 
_ Minutes’ diversion from the Judge Bar- 
a telmy problem. Sylvester had been din- 
ing a little later than was best for him 
and as a result had become convinced 
that the staff of The Advance was 
lengthy: for his friend Powell, whose 
y forelock and hungry aspect pro- 

med poetic aspirations. 
“We ought to have Powow on the 
, declared young Nolan; “he’s a 


wonder, Brandy, old boy! Let him see 
on ode on the opening of the Yukon 

xposition, Powow. He went into the 
competition with that.” é 2 

“And I see he came out with it,” — 
commented Brand, dryly. “People 
haven’t time for poetry, Powell. How 
would you like to be a reporter?” 

“Oh, very much indeed, sir!” ex- 
claimed the bard rapturously. 

Brand spoke to the city editor a mo- 


ment on the telephone, and turned to his — 


new .employee. 

“Report to the city editor,” he said, 
shortly. Powell stared around the room, 
looked helplessly at Sylvester, and at 
last turned to Brand again. 

“Where is he?” he inquired. 

“You’re a reporter now,” snapped 
Brand; “find out!’ And Sylvester 
hauled his pet into the local room to in- 
troduce him. 

After Brand had summoned his two 
fellow-conspirators and tested the tele- 
phone connections with the rooms from 
which they were to report the Bartelmy 
conversation, he resigned himself to 
waiting and wondering whether his 
scheme would go through. Would Judge 
Bartelmy weaken and fail to appear 
with the bribe money? In the depths of 
his soul he hoped not; for his coming 
would place the cap-sheaf upon the evi- 
dence Brand had piled up against him. 
He had written, and had already in 
type, a “flash” story of the whole trans- 
action with the judge—exposing the of- 
fer of a bribe at Nolan’s house. It need- 
ed only a half-tone cut, depicting the 
actual passing of the money, to make it 
complete. This he hoped to get with the 
flash-light apparatus, and it was with a 
sigh of relief that he finally received the 
judge’s card from Durkin. 

“Show him in,” he said; “and don’t 
let any one else in.” 

The next moment Judge Bartelmy, in — 
évening dress—as he had come direct — 
from the opera—walked in, bowed cold- 
ly and looked around the room as 
though he suspected eavesdroppers or 
hidden spies. Brand, reading his 
thoughts, sought to reassure him. 

“Good-evening, Judge,” he said; “let 
me take your things. I’ll hang them up.” 

He opened wide the door of a clothes 
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closet and Bartelmy took occasion to 
peer in, while he remarked: 

_ “Quiet quarters you have here, Mr. 
- Brand.” 


“Sometimes,” responded Brand, plac- 


_. ing a chair so that his visitor would be 


directly in front of the fixed telephone. 
“Won't you sit down? Mr. Dupuy was 
- here a few minutes ago.” 

“Yes, I had hoped that by allowing 
me to act through him you would spare 
me this last humiliation,” said the judge, 
seating himself and drawing off his 
gloves. 

“T thought it best not to have a third 
_ party in the transaction,” said the ed- 
itor, “shall we get on with it?” 

“Yes—yes,” replied the judge, hasti- 
ly; “I must rejoin my daughter at the 
opera. She was very anxious I should 
not come here to-night—her persistency 
in the matter was curious.” 

“Let us get to business,” interrupted 
Brand, impatiently. The introduction of 
Judith’s name grated upon him. 

_ “Am I to understand,” began the 
judge, “that the payment of this $10,- 
-000—ah—wipes out of your recollec- 
tion not only—ah—the incident of last 
night of which you were speaking—” 

Brand, interrupting him, leaned for- 
ward so that his own voice would also 
strike the open transmitter of the tele- 
phone. 

“You mean your secret interview last 
night with Dupuy and the attorney for 
the Lansing Iron Corporation?” he said 
distinctly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, hastily and 
in a lower tone; “will this sum, paid in 
hand, induce you to forget—ah—not 
-only that incident but also various oth- 
er matters to which The Advance seems 
to have taken exception in the past?” 

“You mean,” said the editor, “you 
want us to let up on you all around?” 

“Precisely,” the judge exclaimed, 
with satisfaction. ; 

“Then that’s 
Brand. 

Bartelmy paused a moment as though 
a new thought had struck him. 

“You will make a memorandum for 
me in writing to that effect?” he said, 
“a receipt, so to speak ?” 

“Certainly,” acquiesced Brand, taking 


> 


understood,” said 
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up his pen and starting to write 
draw it up in duplicate and each 
will keep a copy—signed by both; 

The judge laughed bitterly and 
his head. 

“Ah, ha! You're a’ clever fag 
Brand!” he said; “I’m afraid ¢ 
wouldn’t do.” Brand laid down his pe 
and glanced at the clock. : 

“It’s getting late, judge,” he suge 
ed. Bartelmy took the hint. The time for 
quibbling and dodging had passed, 
From an inner pocket of his over 
he took a package of bills and held 
out toward Brand. 

“Count them,” he said. Brand ¢ 
back, but managed to retain a posi 
so that the telephone, placed be 
them, caught both voices—and he k 
the two flying pencils in the other; 
were recording every word. 

“No, I’d rather you would count 
he said; “it’s your money, judge.” * 

Without further parley Bartelmy be 
gan counting out the bills, checkin 
them off aloud; and as he did so, am 
shoved the money toward Brand, tii 
editor called back the amounts by 
dreds, and then by thousands, until 
$10,000 was stacked between them, 

Stealthily Brand allowed his 7 
hand to slip across the desk untiha 
grasped the bulb of the flash-light ap 
paratus, concealed behind his inl 
The judge was picking up the piled 
money. 

“Ten thousand dollars—co 
said Brand; “that will wipe the 
clean between us.” 

“Take it, Brand,”-said the judge, 
tending the money toward the ¢ 
outstretched hand. If they had 
for the photograph by pre-arrang 
the picture would not have been f 

“Thank you; Judge Bartelmy, 
you,” exclaimed Brand, with more 
ing than he had expected to show é 
the same instant he pressed the 
There was a puffing explosion | 
blinding flash—and the room was He 
with acrid smoke. Bartelmy fell Da 
from the desk, his hand before his 

“My God, what was that?” he 
claimed in terror. 

“It is a picture of you in St 
Judge Bartelmy,” said Brand, e 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Advance was ready to go to 
press with the great Bartelmy bribery 
story that would drive a federal judge 
off the bench in disgrace, and stir up the 
whole country. Everything but the first 
page had been sent down to the stereo- 
typers and the plates were on the big 
- presses. The first page, with its startling 
story in screaming headlines, had been 
held for the cut—which had been 
rushed through the engraving room as 
soon as Brand’s flash-light photograph 
was half-dry—and now Brand and Mc- 
Henry, the night editor, were bending 
over the form admiring it. 

“I’m going to change the make-up of 
this page,” announced Brand. “Put the 
cut above the fold of the paper so that 
every one who passes a news-stand to- 
morrow morning will see Bartelmy of- 
fering a bribe of $10,000 to suppress 
the news about himself. Isn’t that 
great ?” 

“Tt’s immense!” declared McHenry; 
“won't this make The Patriot sick?” 

Sylvester Nolan, brushing past the 
detaining grasp of a couple of office 
boys, rushed into the composing-room 
-and faced the managing editor angrily. 

“See here, Brand!” he exclaimed. “I 
understand that you’re going to publish 
something about Judge Bartelmy that’s 
beyond the limit !’” 

“Possibly,” admitted Brand, walking 
away from him. Young Nolan tagged 
behind industriously, waving his cane 
for emphasis. 

“Well, this thing’s gone far enough!” 
he declared. “In the absence of .my 
father, I forbid it. Do you hear?” 

“Tm afraid I can’t take orders from 
you,” said Brand, passing into his little 
glass-walled office adjoining the com- 
posing room, in an effort to escape the 
indignant youngster. Sylvester looked 
around angrily for a moment and then 
tushed to a telephone and called the 
Nolan home. : 

«aq Uello, is this you mother?” he said ; 
I want to speak to father. I’m at The 
Advance office. Hell’s breaking loose 
here and I want him to come down 
. He’s coming here—with Dupuy? 

! You jump in a-taxi and come 


Having thus spread the alarm, young 
Nolan flung himself out of the office, 
and Brand busied himself with the gen- 
eral run of the news for a few minutes, 
until Dupuy came rushing in, breathing — 
threats of dire disaster. Brand had been © 
expecting him, and laughed in his face, 
when he declared he could prove the 
whole thing was a piece of trickery and 
that-the picture was faked up. 

“A temporary injunction would issue 
in a case like this. P'll get one and close 
up your shop.” 

“That’s the thing,” acquiesced Brand ; 
“get Bartelmy to issue one.” 

“I will—and put a stop to your 
game!” shouted the frenzied lawyer. 
“This muck-raking mania is sweeping 
the country like a disease, breeding 
madmen everywhere. Brand, this is 
your finish!” 

“You get out of here, now,” ordered 
the exasperated editor; “or I’ll throw 
you out.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?” retorted 
Dupuy, belligerently. Brand dropped 
the proofs from his hands and stood up. 
Dupuy moved rapidly toward the door. 

“Just you wait!” he warned, as he - 
disappeared down the hall. : 

Brand returned smilingly to the com- 
posing room, where the changes he had 
ordered in the first page make-up had 
been made. He looked it over with 
growing gratification as McHenry has- 
tened to join him at the stone. 

“There’s your first page, Brand,” he 
said, “and it sends Bartelmy to Sing 
Sing!” 

“Tt looks great,” Brand had begun, 
and the two make-up men had seized 
the truck to roll it to the steam-table, for 
the making of the stereotyper’s matrix, 
when they were all startled by a wom- 
an’s voice raised to a shriek. 

“Wheeler !” 

It was Judith Bartelmy—she had 
pushed her way past door-tenders and 
office boys and, in her opera gown, 
stood among the amazed printers and 
editors—a splendid figure, with arms 
outstretched to Brand. a 

“Good God, Judith!’ he exclaimed; — 
“Mac, take the form away.” 
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~ The printers seized the truck again 
‘and started to roll it away; but she 
blocked their path. 

“Wheeler, you’re not going to use 
that picture!” she exclaimed pleadingly. 
Brarid turned a grim face to the make- 
up men. 

“Take the form away!” he ordered. 

“No, no!” she cried, rushing forward 

and throwing herself across the form; 
“pg shall not have it! They can’t do 
2 dg 

Brand gazed helplessly at the weep- 

ing, hysterical woman, lying upon the 
_ fatal type that was to blast her father, 
- and turned to the men who were wait- 
ing and staring curiously. 

“Go to lunch, boys,” he said, brusque- 


“But we'll miss the mail!” protested 
McHenry. 

“T don’t care—go to lunch!” ordered 
Brand; and they all withdrew softly, 
_ leaving him to wrestle with the crisis. 

He placed his hand upon her shoulder 
gently. 

“You can’t stay here, Judith—come,” 
he said. 

“Listen to me, Wheeler,” she ex- 
_ claimed, impulsively, “I know every- 

. thing. He has told me everything. You 
- wunderstand what it means to me—what 
he is to me. You must spare him for 
my sake.” 

-“That’s impossible, Judith,” he said, 

I 


y. 
. “But it’s the human thing to do,” she 
' begged, clasping his hands; “oh, forget 
these ideals—be just a man—a man 
“who loves a woman and protects her. 
~ You do love me, I know, in spite of 
everything you have done.” 
He drew her to him and then turned 
away helplessly. 
— “Yes, I do love you,” he said, simply. 
“And, Wheeler, I’ve not changed,” 
she exclaimed ; “I can see how right you 
Mean to be in what you are trying to 
' do; but in this case you are wrong. 
_ Whatever my father may have done, 
his intentions were honest. He had been 
involved by others and when he tried 
to extricate himself it was too late. 
_ They not he, were guilty.” 
_ ~ “He told you that?” asked Brand, cu- 
-fiously. 


“It was for their sakes, not his ow 
that he offered you that money; so yo 
see, you are wrong. Why, Wheele 
you belonged to me and committ 
crime, I would die to shield you f 
the penalty.” 

She was clinging to him now and 
tried gently to put her aside. 

“That’s wrong reasoning,” he said, 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, passion 
ly; “it is right—it is like—like a law of 
life—can’t you see that, too? I belong to 
you—yes, I belong to you—and 
must shield me. You ought to feel 
ward my father as if he were your own, 
because he is mine. Think of him that. 
way—your own father! I’ll make it 1 
to you with all my love—all my : 
Say you will do what I ask,” she sobbed” 
brokenly, with her head on his shoulder, 
“Oh, say you will do what I ask.” ~ 

“Judith, for God’s sake, don’t!” hig 
begged. “Judith, listen to me. I’m nota” 
man who loves you or is loved by yor 
I’ve no right to think of you or of my- 
self. I’m only an instrument to the 
in the history of a great city. Can't 
see this thing as I do? You and I 
nothing in all this—the individ 
doesn’t exist—only the eause.” 

She turned from him wearily, resti 
her elbows on the form and covering 
her face with her hands. 

“Oh, I can’t argue—I can’t reason, 
she moaned ; “I can only feel.” 

‘Brand turned away a moment ¥ 
clenched hands pressed against 
throbbing brows. He was pas 
through the crisis of his life; and 
brain was seething. 

“Judith, I love you,” he exclain 
“but if it cost not alone your fath 
honor, but his life and my own—I muti 
go on.” : 

She sprang from him in sudden 
and stamped hysterically, as her wort 
poured forth in a torrent: 

“Oh, what are you?” she cried; % 
my lover—not my friend—no—you 
the most cruel enemy a woman 
had. I see you now in a new ligh 
you're a mére egotist who imag 
himself called—appointed to lead 
people—and you'll fail—you’ll fail 1 
ever because you can’t love them 
cause there’s no love in you—no 
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-—no mercy. I don’t love you—what you 
really are—I hate you! Beyond every- 
thing I hate you!” 

“Judith! Stop!” he commanded. She 
staggered to a chair near the wall and 
sank into it, covering her face with her 
hands and sobbing helplessly. 

“Yes, I'll stop,” she said; “I can’t 
move you. I can’t find words any more. 
I’ve failed! I’ve failed!” 

He made a movement as though to 
go to her, and as he paused irresolute 
with his hand on the form, Michael 
Nolan, his wife and Sylvester, hurried 
into the composing room. Nolan looked 
grave. ‘ 

“Wheeler, I’m afraid I’ve got a big 
disappointment for you,” he said; “I’ve 
been thinking this matter over pretty 
seriously and I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that we’ve made a mistake—a mis- 
take in judgment. I’m sorry, but—” 

He was interrupted by the hasty en- 
trance of Dupuy, who had been toiling 
- up the stairs behind them. 

“Mr. Nolan, we haven’t a moment to 
spare,” he exclaimed, “they go to press 
in five minutes.” 

“Don’t you think we had better for- 
_ get this?” pursued Nolan. 

“No, sir! exclaimed Brand, vehe- 
mently ; “we must go through with it.” 

Mrs. Nolan plucked her husband’s 
sleeve and twisted him around until he 
faced her. None of them noticed Judith, 
huddled in the corner. 

“Now, Michael, are you going to 
stand this?’ demanded the owner’s 
wife petulantly. “Mr. Brand acts as if 
he owned The Advance and you were 
+ an office boy! Other people have a right 
to their opinion, and I don’t see why 
you and your family should be made to 
suffer on account of him, as we’ve had 
to ever since you took him up.” 

The appeal was too much for Nolan. 
Tf there had been wavering in his atti- 
tude when Dupuy rushed him to the 
Office, it faded away before his wife’s 
argument. 

“We wont run it, Wheeler,” he said, 


y. 
Brand started and clenched his hands. 
_a8 that an order?” he demanded. 
Yes, kill it,” said Nolan in the same 
Peremptory tone. Mrs, Nolan patted his 


arm approvingly and he turried her over 
to her son. + 

“You'd better go along home with 
Sylvester,” he said. “I’ll be there pres- 
ently.” 1: ie 

As the victorious Nolans trooped out, 
with Dupuy in their wake—bearing the 
good news to the judge—Nolan placed 
his hand on the editor’s shoulder. * 

“Brand, you mustn’t take this thing 
too much to heart,” he said; “some day 
you'll find out we’ve all got to compro- 
mise a little now and then.” 

Brand looked down at the form which 
bound up all‘his hopes—at the half-tone 
from which he had expected so much. 

“T’m afraid I found that out too late, 
Mr. Nolan,” he said. “At first I thought 
we were going to be absolutely unmuz- 
zled here. You promised to back me up, 
no matter what it cost, so long as I 
printed the truth. And at the first big 
test you failed me. I have tried to prove 
a judge’s guilt to a people; and I’ve 
only succeeded in proving it. to his 
daughter.” 

Judith, hearing herself referred to, 
wakened from the lethargy into which 
she had sunk, and slowly moved away 
from them, wandering among the de- 
serted tables and desks in agony of spir- 
it. Nolan moved toward the door. 

“In time you'll see that what I’ve 
done is best for all of us,” he said; 
“come up to the house to-morrow and 
T’'ll show you what I think of you.” 

Brand laughed bitterly. 

. “I suppose you’re going to raise my 
salary,” he said, “pay me to suppress 
the truth and print lies.” 

“Things will look brighter to you to- 
morrow, said the owner, cheerfully; 
“good-night.” And he hurried away, 
leaving Brand leaning on the form, and 
wrestling with the problem. McHenry, 
returning from lunch, joined him and 
heard of the order for the suppression — 
of the story. 

“Same old story, eh?” he said. “Gee, 
that’s tough! There’s the: best first page 
ever made up in America.” 

“T’ve been working for this for ten 
years,’ mused Brand; “and* this is the 
finish !”. He had been thinking deeply, 
and suddenly he turned to the night ed- 
itor, 
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- “Mac, you: go home,” he said, “I'll 
un the shop the rest of the night.” 

_ McHenry gasped in surprise. 

“What?” he said, “you—Say, you 
don’t mean to say you’re going to run 
‘this story ?” 

“T’m still managing editor,” said 
Brand ; “and I said go home. I’m going 
‘to’ run this story.” 

“But think of the risk—the conse- 
quences!” pleaded the other. 

- “Good-night,” said. Brand, shortly. 
The night editor looked at him an in- 
stant in silence, with a new comprehen- 
sion dawning in his eyes. 

“Brand,” he said then, “you’re either 
a fool or a big man.” He stared at him 
incredulously. 

“By God, I don’t know which!” 

He stalked out. of the composing 
room, and in the doorway nearly col- 
lided with Judge Bartelmy, hastening in 
out of breath. The visitor paused when 
he saw Brand alone at the stone. 

_ “I thought Mr. Nolan was here,” he 
said. 

“He was,” admitted the editor. 

“Oh, then he has given you direc- 
tions about that story?” went on Bar- 
telmy, “you understand it is not to ap- 

rr?” 

“T understand it is to appear,” re- 

- “torted Brand, facing him defiantly. 

“Do you intend to disobey orders?” 
demanded the judge. 

“That story goes to press!” an- 
nounced the editor, smiting the form 
with his open palm. Judith, hearing her 
father’s voice, crept near to listen; but 
neither man saw her behind them. 

- “Do you know what this means?” 
asked the judge, and Brand laughed in 

his face as he answered. 

“Yes; this leads to the exposure of 
your whole record, Judge Bartelmy, 
and you can’t face it.” 

The judge dropped his head and bit 
his lips nervously. 

“No, I can’t face it,” he said. “If you 

- print that article you will drive me out 
of the country—but—you will ostracize 
yourself from your profession. Once 
let it be known that you deliberately 

' disobeyed orders and you will never 

hold a responsible position on a news- 


paper again.” 


“I have counted the cost and 
willing to pay,” said Brand. 

Bartelmy, in his desperation, 
another tack. 

“But hundreds and thousands of. 
have done worse than I have,” he s; 
“why should the lightning strike me 

“I wish to God it had been an 
but you,” said Brand, earnestly. ‘ 
committed the one unpardonable sin ¢ 
your office—you sold your decisions.” 

“What of it?’ demanded the jud 
“in my opinion my decisions were 
the public good. If the parties con 
cerned were willing to pay, 
shouldn’t I make the most of my oppot 
tunity. No, Brand, you evidently d 
understand that nearly all the impo! 
enterprises in the country have be 
built up by men who made their ow 
laws. These petty moralities are 0 
for the herd. I tell you America is gre 
to-day because of what you call graft? 

Brand laughed outright at the f 
admission. 

“I'd like to get a signed statem 
from you to that effect,” he said. “Yi 
line your pockets at the expense 
thousands of poor people, and at 
same time you salve your conscience 
with the idea that you are illegally d 
ing good. Judge Bartelmy, the power 
men like you must be destroyed. 
country moves slowly to correct | 
evils, but she does move, as surely @ 
death.” 

Bartelmy, with his back to the ¥ 
tried his last thrust at his merciless ¢ 
my. 

“Have you forgotten my daughter® 
he exclaimed ; “do you realize what $i 
fering this will cause her?” 

“I’ve seen her for the last time,” § 
Brand, averting his eyes. 

“That rests with you,” said the ju 
eagerly ; “it’s not too late. I can f 
this and I promise that she can.” 

Steps were heard behind the 
printers were returning to duty. Bs 
my moved closer and almost hissed 
words into Brand’s ear. ie 

“If you drive me off the bench ane 
out of the country—if you put upon 
this terrible humiliation—this } 
disgrace, by God, I’ll build a barrier} 
tween you and Judith you will 





‘he able to surmount. Sparé me, and I 
‘will place the woman you love in your 
arms.” ae 

Brand turned away with disgust on 
every feature. His men were at his el- 
bow—press time was at hand. His an- 
swer to Bartelmy’s plea was swift and 
*” decisive. 

“Here’s your first page, boys,” he 
said, placing his hand on the form; rail- 
road it!” 

They seized the truck and whirled it 
away—the Bartelmy story was on its 
way to the light. 

The judge turned and confronted 
Judith’s tear-stained face. 

“Judith, in spite of everything, he’s 
sending that story to press,” he ex- 
claimed, brokenly; “but I'll see Nolan. 
Til have him stop the issue.” 

“You're too late,” said Brand, with 
a smile, “it will be on the street in 
twelve minutes.” 

Bartelmy stared at him almost stupid- 
ly—the final blow had fallen; and it 
nearly stunned him. 

“Come, Judith,” he said, “we’ve no 
time to lose.” 

She stood hesitating; just a moment, 
looking from her father to her lover. 
Then she took a step toward Brand. 

“Tm going to stay here,” she said, 

gently. 
_ “What?” exclaimed the judge, start- 
ing back in amazement; but Brand un- 
derstood. He opened his arms and she 
walked into his embrace. 


“Now that I know the truth,” she 
said, in explanation to her father, whose 
face was crimson with rage. He took a 


stride toward the oblivious couple and — 


hurled his final shot at Brand. 


“In a few years this will have blown 


over,” he said; “the mob has a short 


memory-for injuries and an even short- 


er one for benefits. After a time I shall — 
come back—to a secure position of un- — 


official power. And you, after your be- 
loved people have wearied of you, will 


drop back into the obscurity of a hope- - 


less, futile agitator.” 

They did not aswer him. They might 
not have heard him as they stood 
clasped in one another’s arms; and he 


turned and walked out alone, a broken, 
disgraced old man. Brand broke the si- 


lence that followed after his retreating 
footsteps were no longer heard. 

“You understand, Judith,” he said; 
“T’m an outcast from my profession 
now.” 

“What will you do?” she asked, brok- 
enly as she clung to him. 

“There’s a man’s work for me some- 
where in the world,” he whispered; 
“perhaps it’s only to stand on a soap- 
box on the street-corners.” 

She raised her head hopefully and 
looked at him with tear-wet eyes. 

“Perhaps it will be in Congress!” she 
said. 

Brand looked up toward the heavens. 

“Or on the barricades!” he said, and 
folded her closer to his heart. 


BEATING THE GAME 
James Lackaye, while starring in “York State Folks,” visited a county fair. 

Intent on the actor’s incessant employment of “studying character,” he encount- 
ered the man who worked the shell game. “The pea, the pea, the little green pea; 
who will find the little green pea?” Slowly 300 pounds of Lackaye strolled for- 
ward and, with a flourish, put down twenty dollars in bills. The pea flew from 
shell to shell, and keen was the disappointment of the faker when he lifted 
the shell Lackaye indicated and found beneath it the pea. “Doubles or quits!” 
tried the gambler, and Lackaye was on in a jiffy. Again the pea was manipulated, 
and again Lackaye was the winner. The gambler wore a worried look. “Doubles 
°F quits!” he cried again, and doubles or quits it was, with the same- result, “Tl 
Swear I didn’t put it there,” whimpered the gambler. “I know you didn’t,” said 
Lackaye. “I always carry my own pea.” 


ay 





ICTURE to yourself a middle-aged 
gentleman of dignified appearance 
intently peering into an ordinary 

soup-bow! from which a mouse is try- 
ing to escape. In one hand he holds a 
wisp of straw with which he patiently 
goads the animal to frantic effort. He 
is very serious about it; tilting the bowl 
at times, frowning occasionally when 
the mouse almost gains the top and has 
to be shaken back; and at such times 
making copious notes on a tablet. 

You would naturally conclude the 
Man was. a lunatic, eh? Well, don’t 
jump too quick! Instead of suggesting 
fz resort for tired brains, that strange 
proceeding points the way to a success- 
ful business achievement. The man is 
George C. Tilyou, one of the most 
prominent promoters of summer amuse- 
ments ; and you have just witnessed the 
initial step in the invention of one of 
the most successful amusement devices 


of recent years, to wit—“The Humai 
Soup-Bowl.” The manner in which 
was evolved is worth recording because 
it is typical of the actual steps in 
invention of most of the novelties in ff 
summer playthings. The Soup-B 
was a winner! Why, the Lord ¢ 
knows—it being all a matter of chai 
Perhaps because it’s one of the silliest” 
simplest contraptions ever offered to: 
summer crowd ; perhaps—but pshaw 
there is no logical “perhaps” to exp 
why some things “catch on” in the 

mer amusement field. 


The Human Mice 


AS A matter of fact there is not 
more to the finished device than you 
in the experiment—except that — 
“bowl” is a huge wooden affair s 
the floor, and the mouse is rep 
by human beings. Standing besi 
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SUMMER PLAYTHINGS IN THE MAKING 


shallow depression it looks as easy as 
child’s play to get out. Therein is the 
“come-on.” Mr. Tilyou discovered the 
mouse in a bowl ‘in his workshops. He 

marveled at its difficulty in escaping. 
Hence the idea. It worked out as he 
calculated. Misguided persons get inside 
and find that the highly polished sur- 
face and sloping sides offer as little 
foothold as the mouse found. Convulsed 
crowds gather to watch the struggles, 
then, many of them having evolved sys- 
tems certain to succeed, have a try 
themselves. Starting at the bottom, a 
light boy can run around in a circle and 
gain his way up gradually, on the same 
principle of momentum that enables a 
bicyclist to ride in an almost horizontal 
position on a sharply-slanted track. But 
woe to the hefty grown-ups, or girls 
burdened’ with feminine impedimenta. 
_ Off they start in emulation of the boy— 
presently one slips; and down goes the 
whole party in a shrieking, laughing 
-tangle of humanity. It’s fun, or thrills, 
or surprises that make the success of all 
summer amusement devices. 

It seems a senseless, trivial thing that 
men should spend their lives inventing 
such queer playthings; and little short 
of wonderful that they should gain for- 
tunes in so doing. It is a business pecu- 
liar to America. We are accustomed to 
think of mighty sums invested in the 
tegular theatrical business. Surely, in 
contrast to it the outdoor amusement 
business is a mere side issue! Let us see. 
Mr, A. L. Erlanger, who surely knows 
what he is talking about, recently esti- 
mated that the money invested in thea- 
tres, plays, etc., controlled by the mighty 
Theatrical Trust amounted to some six- 
ty million dollars. Now then, a conser- 
Vative estimate, that is authoritative, 

the amount invested in summer 
‘amusement parks at something more 
than a hundred million dollars. Surpris- 
ing, is 1t not? And here’s the significant 
part of the contrast. The public that 
Spends enough money on outdoor di- 
versions to pay interest and profits on 
that vast sum; during the ‘summer 
Honths alone, spends on theatrical 
@musements about half the amount an- 
mua though the theatres are open 

‘months of the year.. 


Novelty or Nothing 


SO THIS is why men find it worth 

while to spend their lives, inventing, 
evolving and building amusement de- 
vices, to wheedle a share of this vast ex- 
penditure to their own pockets. Novel- 
ty! is the cry—give us something new 
or you don’t get our money! And so, 
from the close of one season till the — 
next one opens, a small army of m- 
ventors and skilled mechanics labor in 
vast work-shops all over the land; seiz- 
ing ideas from whatever source; experi- 
menting with all that seem possible ; dis- 
carding about fifty per cent, at the be- 
ginning; making models and. weeding 
out from what remair; until finally, 
after months of work, they have some- 
thing—or, very often, they have noth- 
ing. ; 
Few radically new things are invent- 
ed. Summer amusement devices are 
most often a product of evolution rath- 
er than of revolution. Take nine out of 
ten of the annual offerings and you can 
trace them back to their forbears for 
generations. Most often the device pro- 
moter is forced to supply novelty by re- 
christening an old standby; adding a 
new dress and new kinks. And the pub- 
lic falls upon it as a novelty—not rec- 
ognizing the old friend of last season. 

For concrete example, take “The Hu- 
man Roulette Wheel,” so popular the 
past couple of seasons. It consists of a 
flat, circular platform that can be re- 
volved by electrical power. After the 
patrons have seated themselves on the 
disk it begins to revolve. As it: gains 
speed, the passengers find more. and 
more difficulty in retaining their posi- 
tions—until one by one all are whisked 
off and piled in scattered heaps. This 
year the Roulette Wheel is the “Human 
Pool Table.” In the pit surrounding the — 
wheel are built pockets, similar to those 
on a pool table, except that each is 
masked by a swinging door. Now, as 
the passengers fall off, a proportion of 
them strike the pockets and slide from 
view with delicious rapidity. And thus 


the allurement of chance is added, be- : 


cause those who strike pockets get an- 
other ride. _ 
And yet the roulette wheel. was not 





_ the first of the family. Some boys play- 
ing on the beach at Coney Island were 
the unwitting inventors of the principle. 
Finding a small platform they mounted 
it on the broken wheel of a discarded 
wagon that lay on its side, half-buried 
gn the sand. This furnished them a 
<rude sort of merry-go-round. Then 
they discovered that by revolving this 
tapidly they could throw each other off. 
Along the beach came the amusement 
device man, hungry for ideas. Within 
two weeks there had blossomed forth 
the first Human Roulette Wheel. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that the 
inventor sold his rights recently for 


$50,000 
Working Their Passage 


THE really successful feature of this 
sort of device is that while the patrons 
take actual part in the fun, they are at 
the same time unconsciously working as 
a ballyhoo for the owner—persuading 
onlookers to come and do likewise. It 
is an ideal combination that the device 
inventor always strives to achieve. 
Lord! how the patrons labor on hot 
summer days to have fun; running from 
this to that, pushing and hauling each 
other, climbing steep stairs and sliding 
down gullies; rolling, bounding, bump- 
ing and pedaling around madly on riding 
devices. Pell mell, helter skelter they go, 
till the beads stand out on their fore- 
heads. And the work is all delicious fun, 
because they play the active part them- 
selves—because they do not realize it 
is actually hard work they are doing. 
To illustrate : 

Tilyou had a sort of hobby-horse 
contrivance—the forerunner of his 
“Steeple Chase”—so arranged that the 
patrons rode the wooden animals, set 
~ up on wheels, and propelled them like 
bicycles. The “animals” rar in parallel 
tracks in a circle; and the riders were 
enabled to race each other. One after- 
noon a sailor-lad from the Brooklyn 

Navy Yard got aboard a horse and re- 
mained almost two hours. So frantic 
were his efforts to beat all competitors 
that people stopped to look, gave way 
to laughter, and finally became patrons. 
Presently, when the jackie had spent 
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over a dollar, he prepared to g 
Tilyou realized that patronage 
probably stop; and, taking him asi¢ 
offered to pay him if he would keep gf 
riding. To his surprise he was ansy 
witha constellation of sulphuric 
tory, amazing even for a sailor. 

“You — — land-shark,” concluded 
the tar; “I’m on shore leave, I am! Dye 
think I’m goin’ ter work when I’m 6 
for a good time?” 


Wants to See the Wheels Go R 


ONE might argue that the merry. 
round was the father of the roulé 
wheel. Oh, the poor old merry 
round! Spare it this, at least. Without 
number are the direct distortions that 
has been subjected to by the device mem, 
And yet not one ever gained a shade 
of its perennial popularity. Just 
this thing of riding around in a ci 
should keep its hold on both young @ 
old is a problem no amusement man 
solve. Perhaps it is an inherited 
with us. At any rate, there were flyi 
horses more than a century ago, of pi 
tically the same shape as to-day; 
medieval fairs and carnivals had sif 
devices ; and some archeologist has 
clared that the youth of ancient Ri 
made merry on things that whith 
around. Anyhow, it was the first s 
mer amusement device the Ame 
people knew, and to this day it is 
surest money-getter of them all. It is 
far cry, though, from the little portab 
wheels of a few years ago—from t 
purple, and pink, and yellow he 
propelled by shamefaced nags—to 
fifty-thousand dollar electric macht 
with magnificent organs, found in 
big parks to-day. They have tried, 
keep on trying, to improve the mei 
go-round; but the fact remains that n0- 
radical deviation ever “made good. 1 
has been offered variously—revo 
in water, with Venetian gondolas #1 
stead of horses; on the surface, - 
steeds that galloped as they ¥ 
around; in the air, as airships wi 
propriately designed cars, susp 
from an upright axis, and 
around at a speed that caused th 
rise gradually. But side by side w 





old original, it is the latter that gets 
most of the money. 


~ Device men confess it is impossible 


- fo guess in advance what particular 


*, 


novelty will be popular and vice versa. 
They're an odd set, the promoters—al- 


~ most as jealous of their achievements as 


grand opera stars. Do you think one 


_ would announce the novelties he has, be- 


fore the opening of a season? Certain- 
not! The other fellow would steal 


his ideas! If their pet device “catches 


on,” and you ask why—sure they can 


tell you! If it fails, and you are curi- 


ous, they freeze up. Certainly they 
know why—but to let it out would be 
giving away valuable trade secrets. 

As a matter of fact none of them 
knows why, nor ever will be able to 
know. Guessing why is the limit. And 


the reason is that success is based, not 


upon the mechanical excellence of the 
particular device, but upon the whim- 
sical twists and turns of human nature. 


_ That is the reason, at the bottom, that 
- leads the cautious inventor to elaborate 


old favorites, rather than venture cost- 
ly innovations in which he lacks full 


confidence. Some of them have been 


“stung mighty bad” that way, spending 
large sums on intricate devices and then 
“seeing all the nickels and dimes going 
to the competitor who built his simple 
device for a few hundred dollars—but 
Caught the popular fancy. 


Amateur Devices 


A STRIKING example of how this 
works out is to be found in the “Loop- 
the-Loop.” It was a costly affair, ‘scien- 


_ tifically thought out—and so novel and 


Sensational that it looked like a big win- 
ner. And what was the result? It cre- 
ated @ sensation sure enough; but not 
the kind that pays. People flocked to 
‘See it, but those who managed to screw 
up enough courage to ride rarely re- 
peated the trip. This was the fatal fea- 
ture of the Loop. The devices which 

e the patron enough to have him 
tepeat are the winners—just such as 
the favorites you see year in and out, 
like the merry-go-round, the scenic rail- 
Way, and the Chutes. Such devices often 
‘Pay for their construction the first sea- 


son—and in addition earn a hundred 
per cent on the investment. 

A contrast to the Loop is to be found 
in the “Mystic Wave” which made such - 
a hit last season that frequently “rain — 
checks” had to be given out to persons 
who bought tickets and got tired of 
waiting for a chance to ride. And yet 
the “Wave” was not brand new. The 
passengers take places in boats or large 
baskets, at the upper end of a long, 
slightly inclined enclosure. The floor is 
of thin, flexible sheet-iron, painted to 
represent water, and. supported by 
beams set crosswise at intervals. These 
beams are movable and when the de- 
vice starts working, they simultaneously 
raise here and lower there, so that the 
whole surface is disturbed by undula- 
tions. The cars careen, and take erratic 
flights, colliding with each other, bounc- 
ing and pounding, and hurling the pas- 
sengers about in ludicrous fashion, until 
they reach the bottom, in a breathless 
condition of merriment. 

It might seem that so weird a con- 
trivance could only emanate from the 
brain of a showman. Actually, it was 
the product of a business man. Its in- 
ventor was T. Von Kannel, who devised 
the revolving storm doors which one 
sees in every building of size in 
America. He got the idea by purest ac- 
cident, while standing one day in a roll- 
ing-mill—where he noticed some sheets 
of iron being agitated accidently by the 
beam of a small derrick. 

Singularly enough, many of the most 
successful novelty devices are suggest- 
ed by persons not in the amusement 
business. Promoters declare that as 
many novices annually conceive devices 
that are the “biggest things yet,” as 
write plays and books that are “master- 


pieces.” And their efforts for recogni- 


tion are very similar. Just as the author 
submits his play to different managers, 
so does the man with the “big idea” trot 
it around to the manufacturers and park 
promoters. The promoter is more keen 
to produce a novelty than the man who 
invents it. And so they wade through a 
mire of brain-destroying “hunches,” for 
fear they might let something worth 
while slip by. Such a hurly-burly hash 
of suggestions they do get! 
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Some of “The Fool-Ideas” 


MANY are utterly impossible of ap- 
plication unless one figured on killing 
the patrons; others would cost five 
times as much to build and operate as 
could possibly be taken in; some are so 
absurd, in respect to the amusement of- 
fered, that only raving lunatics could be 
counted on as patrons. But by far the 
greater mass of suggestions are what 
the promoters term bromides. They 
‘come from persons who see some old 
device at work and imagine that by 
changing its name, painting the appa- 
ratus a different color, installing~-this 
or that trifling change, they will have a 
brand-new novelty. The “Twenty Thou- 
sand ‘Leagues Under The Sea” idea is 
the classic bromide of them all. It would 
be impossible to estimate how many 
have discovered it in the last five years. 
The management of Luna Park, Coney 
Island, had: it suggested 238 times last 
winter, 

A couple of years ago, Dreamland, 
Coney Island, invited the public to sub- 
mit ideas, offering big prizes for sug- 
gestions which would be utilized. More 
than three thousand replies of the usual 
calibre were received. Some few were 
possible of adaptation; the vast major- 
ity were amazing examples of what 
some people consider amusement. 

A fair sample of this sort was the 
suggestion for a device to be called the 
- “Elevator Fall.” A lofty tower, similar 
' to the Singer Tower, New York, was 

to be erected and equipped with ele- 
vators. These were to carry passengers 
to the top—when the gear was to be 
disconnected, allowing the car to plunge 
downward four hundred feet. The in- 

. ventor naively admitted that he hadn’t 
exactly figured how the cars were to be 
stopped short of destruction, but that 
the amusement people could arrange 
that little detail. 

Another was to be called “The Moun- 
tain Storm.’”’ This was to be a scenic 
representation of a mountain gorge, 
through which the patrons were to wan- 
der. Presently a terrific storm was to 
come up, with lightning and thunder; 
and a downpour of real water for rain. 
It was suggested that the summer garb 


of the patrons could be saved if um 
las and raincoats were provided. — 
“The Trip Through Flowerland” 
a truly poetic idea, The “Feature” was 
that each patron was to be shower 
with real cut flowers—which might 
retained. The inventor didn’t stop 
consider the cost of the flowers! ~ 


The Speed Mania 


JUST now, rides have the sway. 
fast rides, funny rides, thrilling rid 
beautiful rides—any sort of ride, ¢ 
long as the patron gets aboard som 
thing that moves. And the fast ride, th 
includes thrills, is the biggest favorit 


everything fast ; to dip into this and that 
diversion quickly—and then try some 
thing new. So the astute device’ mam 
tries to squeeze as much amusement 
he can into the shortest possible time 
Three to five minutes is the time con 
sumed by the most popular devices. The 
proprietors would make it shorter 
they could. And this is not only so that 
he could grind out more business, but 
it keeps the crowd moving—and mov 
ment, fast movement, is the vital th 

It gets into the blood of the people wh 
go merely to look on. It fosters ¥ 
has been called the carnival spirit 
summer amusement exhilaration 
impels everybody to keep busy becs 
everybody else is busy. The bands pl 
fast, there is the roar of swift-movil 
devices, the barkers and _ ballyh 
“spiel” so rapidly that one can 
understand. But who wants to t 
stand? First thing you know you af 
caught up and swept away by thes 

of movement. The crowds are walkt 
talking, thinking and laughing 
dashing from this to that in actual, 
sttb-conscious panic; for fear so 

will be missed. And the crowds 
them, that are already patrons, 
them on far more than the persté 
efforts of the barkers. Before th 
clear view are people, shrieking, 

ing, in a whirlwind of merriment; a 
the emulative spirit of movement DEM 
fastened upon them, they follow to 
some outlet in what is obvioust 
swifter diversion. ; 





aking the Children to the Circus” 


ONCE upon a time these summer 
toys were all put up, with the sole idea 
_of appealing to children, Now it’s the 
other way about. The prime considera- 
‘tion of the inventors is to lure the 
grown-ups. And, singularly, his task has 

not been so hard. The crazy, thrilling 
things, that one would logically figure 
as having an appeal only for scatter- 
brained juveniles, are eagerly gobbled 
up by the adults; while the more staid 
amusements are almost invariably fav- 
ored by the youngsters. As a general 
thing, though, there is no age limit eith- 
er way. Elderly. men and women are as 
keen patrons as the smallest children. 
To be sure they usually indulge in a 
' shamefaced way, using the little ones as 
an excuse. Aunt Sarah, or Grandma, or 
Grandpa takes the youngsters to the 
park to see the sights and have some 
fun. First the children go on the de- 
‘vices alone. Why, the elders wouldn’t 
think of doing it! But by and by, Aunt 
Sarah or Grandma or Grandpa comes 
to the conclusion that the little ones will 
be safer—if they ride with them. They 
do not want to go, oh, no! It is their 
duty. They are sacrificing themselves! 

But there are no patrons who laugh 

more or spend more money than these 

elderly make-believers, once the carni- 
val spirit has seized upon them. 

Fred Thompson, of summer amuse- 
ment fame, tells of an incident that may 
explain why these elders like the thrills 
and surprises . 

In a party that had just alighted from 
@ particularly fast coaster ride was a 
woman of the obviously rural type. Her 
wrinkled cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
danced with excitement; she was pant- 
ing and her bonnet was awry. As she 
tucked away a loosened strand of -hair, 
she turned to her companions: 

What are we going on next?” 

‘Why, Aunt Josephine,” said a young 
woman, “I thought you were scared to 
death? You screamed and grabbed me 
every time the car jumped.” 

that’s so,” responded the old lady, 

Mmeditatively. “I was partwise scared; 

but all the time I knew there wasn’t no 

Teal danger—no matter how it cut up. 


An’ besides, after it’s all over, there’s 
such a fine feeling of relief, it’s worth 
going through again to get the feeling.” 


The Psychology of Success 


THIS combination of thrills plus 
safety is a paramount consideration 
with the inventor who would have his 
device prove successful. And so, even 
more thought and labor is expended on — 
safety devices than upon the novelties 
themselves.. This is of course, particu- 
larly so of the rides. Scarcely a new 
thriller appears but that its fundamental 
idea was conceived in a flash, and its 
development, in the matter of features, 
was accomplished in a few weeks or 
days. And then the inventor is faced by 
the big problem of safeguarding every 
detail of his attraction. This calls for as 
many new mechanical inventions or con- 
trivances as there are new features to 
the device. In most cases it means 
months of arduous work to supply 
things that the patrons never see or sus- 
pect. For example, it is easy enough to 
imagine a delicious thrill that will be 
furnished by having a car make a sud- 
den drop down a sharp incline—then 
rise in delirious spirals, until sane equil- 
ibrium is recovered. That is easy 
enough, but the hard part is to insure 
that the car will always hold the tracks 
on the sudden drop; and that there will - 
be no possibility of its jumping or ca- 
reening over as it whirls the sudden 
turns at high speed. 

Many a promising device has been in- _ 
vented and worked out to running order 
only to be abandoned or radically modi- 
fied because there existed an element of 
danger that could not be altogether 
overcome. Many amusement inventors 
confine their efforts to supplying safe- 
guards. It is said that the sale of their 
patent rights nets them more money in 
the long run. It does not pay to have ac- 
cidents happen. Let there be a serious 
mishap on one ride in a park and, de- 
spite all that has been said to the con- 
trary, for a considerable portion of the 
season, all rides suffer in patronage. So 
well is this understood by reputable 
promoters that there is a definite com- 
radeship among them in looking after 
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the safety of their own devices and 
‘those of their competitors. 

The summer amusements of America 
were revolutionized by “the rides.” And 
they ali came into existence as the direct 

result of the serious illness of a busi- 
mess man some twenty-five years ago. 
The man is L. A. Thompson, inventor 
of the first Switchback Railway, the 
lineal daddy of ali the amusement rides 
of to-day. Mr. Thompson was a manu- 
facturer of textiles in Indiana in 1882, 
-and his inventive bent had shown itself 
- im improvements in machinery used in 
his mill. But he kept too close to busi- 
ness. Result—nervous prostration. The 
patient hied himself to Arizona, lived 
the simple life,.and in two years re- 
gained health. Incidently he was con- 
vinced that he would have to take up 
some outdoor occupation. The question 
was: What? He was séill puzzling over 
it on his way east when he happened to 
notice a small gravity road at work on 
a hillside. Immediately the idea of get- 
ting up some such thing for amusement 
purposes was born. Friends scoffed; 
said he knew nothing of the business; 
that the thing was too revolutionary. 
At that time the only park devices were 
the merry-go-rounds, swings and see- 
saws, for the children. Diversion for 
grown-ups, at such places as Coney. Is!l- 
and, were found in the beer and con- 
cert gardens and the dance halls. 

Thompson could get no backing ;. but 
the had a little money. He secured a 
piece of ground, made drawings, and 
began to hustle—for summer was at 
hand. He built most of the Switchback 
himself in order to save the hire of car- 
penters. Then one fine day he opened 
for business. If the thing failed he was 
“busted.” 

The other amusement men had been 
having great fun at his expense. Within 
a week they were falling over each oth- 
er to instal “Thompson’s darn fool 
thing.” They didn’t get very far, be- 
cause Thompson had protected his in- 
vention with patents; though lawsuits 
kept him busy for a while. The public 
had seized upon the “Switchback” as 
the first real summer novelty; and it 
took in more money the first season than 
all the other devices put together. 


- It was a very imperfect affai 
first riding device. Passengers clin 
to a height and took seats in a car, 
a capacity of ten, that rolled down 
incline a distance of 450 feet. Then 
alighted, climbed aloft and boarded 
other car that carried them back to # 
starting point. The cost of the who 
device was sixteen hundred dollars, 

os 


Then Everybody Invented “Swit 
backs” 


FROM this toy switchback “eyvolt 
ed” the modern scenic railway, and 
fact all other rides. Some of the more. 
elaborate examples cost eighty to a hu 
dred thousand dollars. Trains of cat 
each of which carry 28 passengers, mi 
over a route a mile long. When Thomp- 
son started out, his bankroll consis 
of the $1,600 invested. To-day he 
worth more than a million, and is at the 
head of a device-building concern that 
employs a working capital of $900; 

While Thompson was successful 
protecting his own patents, he could not” 
monopolize the principle of the rides. 
Soon the summer crowds were whizzing” 
through space on toboggan slides, coast 
ers, figure-eights, etc. ad infinitum. The 
summer device era was on! 

The first rides were in the open; 
sudden rainstorm effectually killed bust 
ness. Then coverings were built, 
make operation possible in any kind 
weather. Where the cars turned 
sharp curves they had to run slowly 
this exposed ugly corners that marred 
the pleasure of the ride. To remedy 
grottoes were built, and variously dé 
orated and lighted. This was the begit 
ning of the scenic railway. Decoratioms = 
began to be put up with a direct 
pose. For instance, one ride was label¢ 
“Through the Sunny South”; and 
carry out the idea, cottonfields were! 
evidence, as well as log cabins amg: 
steamboat levees, with groups of darkit 
singing and dancing, as the cars pas 
There have been scores of names § 
these scenic trips, but no matter Wim 
they call them, or what the decoration 
they are fundamentally all the s 
They grow bigger and more ele 
each year, and some may have 





ling falls or twists, or a novel meth- 
‘od of propulsion. Such an innovation is 
the “Mono-rail Coaster,” designed to 
whizz along this summer at a speed of 
two hundred miles an hour. Another is 
the “Auto Ride,” on which the patrons 
sit in cars built to represent real autos. 

One need only watch the fascinating 
flights on the “Chute-the-Chutes” to ac- 
credit the story that Paul Boynton, the 
inventor, got the idea while idly watch- 
ing some boys skimming pebbles from 
the bank of a pond. With the skimming 
of the boats in mind he had only to fur- 
nish the proper momentum. An adapta- 
tion of the toboggan ride supplied this 
feature of the device, and the first wa- 
ter-ride of them all was launched to im- 
mediate and permanent success. “The 
Chutes” is as much a standard now as 
the scenic railway, and, like it, was the 
starting point for development and evo- 
lution. 

For many years the chutes remained 
the only sensational water-ride. Others, 
like the Old Mill, were simply beautiful 
Scenic rides on a level stream of water, 
instead of on rails, as with the scenic 
tailway. There seemed no way to intro- 


duce thrills by running the boats down 


sharp inclines at high speed. This sea- 
son, however, such a water-ride makes 
its bid for popularity. It is labeled 
“Through the Niagara Rapids.” The 
boats make their bumps and twists and — 
sudden plunges and representations of 

gorges and rapids in the real Falls. a 


Paying the Piper and Others 


AMONG several similar parks in 
Coney Island, there is one in which 
alone $2,500,000 is invested. It spends 
each week for electricity, six thousand 
dollars; for bands, five thousand dol- 
lars; and for free exhibitions, three — 
thousand dollars. This is in addition to 
the expense of one million dollars to 
put in new devices, etc. each season. The 
attendance last season was some six 
million—more persons in fact than the - 
combined populations of Vermont, Col-~ 
orado, Delaware, West Virginia, Utah, 
Oregon, Oklahoma and Arizona. And 
all this throng paid admission for the 
privilege of spending money inside the 
grounds. Surely the device inventor 
finds it to his profit to supply new play- 
things for this torrent of eager human- 


ity. 
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REPARATIONS for the annual 
production of the American Passion 
Play begin late in the winter. A 

little group of professional players is 
recruited each year m Barcelona and 
Madrid, to make the grand tour of the 
western world—whose northern boun- 
Mary, to them, is the Caribbean Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Havana is the great 
metropolis—and here the Passion Play 
usually opens in March. The gay and 
brilliant little capital of Cuba then 
Swarms with thousands of visitors, not 
North Americans alone, but denizens of 
the vast southern continent—and an 
eager, enthusiastic sprinkling of Eu- 
ropeans. For this polyglot public, as fas- 
Cinating as it is brilliant, the Cubans 
make a special effort to present a pro- 
duction that is extraordinary, both in 
scenic effect and in interpretation. 


The play runs in Havana with pet 
formances at stated intervals until 
Eastér, when the company travels om 
ward to make the big, exhausting tout 
of the-southern world. But the Lenten 
performances are the great ones, if one 
may judge by the fever of excitement 
in that quaint western Paris, just a f 
hours’ run, in a spanking breeze, from! 
our own shores. Usually the two native 
theatres, the Tacon and the Payret, f 
rival attractions; and they struggle 
procure the best talent obtainable for 
artistic presentation of the career of 
Christ on earth, 

This rival competition does not 6 
every season, but at any rate, the 
formance, unlike that of the P 
Play at Oberammergau — pr 
once every ten years by peasants 
cosmopolitan production with fine 
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‘ery; with a cast of the best Spanish 
artists of tragedy roles; enacted in a 
theatre which is the third largest in the 
world—a production in .- which the 
Cubans, as a gregarious, social, and 
amusement-loving people take a sincere 
and keen interest. 


A Curiously Theatrical Setting 


THE first noteworthy performance 
of the Passion Play took place in Hav- 
ana in the first year of Cuban independ- 
ence. That was a thrilling year for those 
lucky enough to have seen our own 
Stars and Stripes hoisted one splendid 
January day over the governor’s palace. 
Yet strangely enough that year was a 
stagnant one in Cuban theatricals. How- 
ever, in spite of the newly-found lib- 
erty that forbade a sober contemplation 
of other practical affairs of the thea- 
tre, a production of the Passion Play 
was made; and it ran for two months 
to packed houses, under the great dome 
of the Tacon. 

Something of the brilliancy of that 
immense playhouse—swarming with a 
friendly commingling of Americans, 
Cubans, English and Spaniards, with 
a buzz of tongues like Babel—is occa- 
sionally reproduced in the Grand Opera 
House in Paris; in Covent Garden in 
London; at the Vienna Grand Opera, 
but in no place else in the world—even 
when society turns out em masse, and 
the event of the season is about to take 
place. The Tacon’s great ascent of gal- 
leries, which seem to rise in intermin- 
able numbers toward a magnificent 
vaulted roof, vibrates to the doors with 
a hissing, applauding, restless, emotional 

Mob, of urchins and patriots. Below in 
the ring of stalls which surrounds the 
pit, and in the pit itself, sit the better 
class of Cubans and Spaniards. There 
18 a goodly sprinkling of Cuban military 
Officers in brand new blue uniforms, 

with gold decorations that glitter im- 
portantly in the flaring lights; and 
groups of agitated sefioritas, no longer 
veiled with lacey mantillas, but con- 
versing quite frankly, like any North 
American girl, with a gaping string of 
‘aballeros ; happy in this new kind of 

freedom. Now and then an American 


official in white duck is seen standi 

out prominently from among the crowd, 
head and shoulders above them; or 
some tall American woman, in a picture 
hat, may draw the attention of the 
house from the stage and the players. 

The curtain rises at eight o’clock and 
the performance flows on almost con- 
tinuously until nearly one in the morn- — 
ing. But the late hour is not disagree- 
able to Latin Americans, for midnight 
is the Cuban playtime. Then the cafés 
on the Prado are packed with a chat- 
tering crowd, and the café music seems 
to be at its best. A perfect army of 
promenaders wanders up and down the 
grand thoroughfare and in and out the 
doors of the various neighboring thea- 
tres. 

The curtain drops at the close of each 
act, but only for a change of scenery; 
when it rises immediately. The seven 
steps or “pasos” of the Passion Play 
are seven acts, each of which has one 
prominent situation, or “cuadro,” and 
sometimes two—showing the princi 
occurrences in the life of the Christ, 
from the time of the presentation in the 
temple to the descent from the Cross. 
As in the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau, an effort is made to create a strik- - 
ing tableau at the close of each impor- 
tant situation—patterned after great 
paintings which commemorate the chief 
events in the life of the Saviour. 


A Notable Production 


’ THE writer had the privilege of wit- 
nessing a performance of the Passion 
Play in the Tacon Theatre several sea- 
sons ago. The cast of that year was 
composed of fifty members, including 
twelve principals, and a secondary corps 
of villagers, soldiers, children, virgins, 
and winged angels. The supermen and 
women were recruited in the city of 
Havana, a fact which gave the per- 
formance an added local interest. 

The role of The Virgin Mary, to the — 
minds of Latins, is a more important 
one than that of The Christ. It was en- 


acted on the occasion mentioned by 


Sefiorita Luisa Martinez Casado, a 
noted Madrid actress of excepti 
power. Casado is a tall, slender, striking 
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woman of considerable beauty, and a 
tragédienne of marked ability and re- 
_ serve force. In fact, she is regarded as 
a talented and finished player in Mad- 
rid, where she has enjoyed considerable 
vogue. In Havana, at the time of her 
appéarance, her portraits flamed from 
the window of all the bijouterie, bon- 
bon, and linen shops—and not to have 
seen and idolized Casado was to be out 
of the world. Her support was for the 
most part excellent. Sefor D. Pablo Pil- 
dain essayed the character of The Christ 
‘with reverence and discretion. Pildain 
was also from Madrid and an actor of 
“recognized position. The remainder 
were adequate for the difficult roles 
they enacted, the Pontius Pilate of 
Sefior Pilar**Laurez being especially 
striking and interesting. 

There were certain situations which 
occurred in the progress of the piece 
that saved the Passion Play, as pre- 
sented in a cosmopolitan theatre, from 
becoming a sacrilegious affront. How- 
ever, the persecution of the Christ, the 
crucifixion, and descent from the Cross, 
all enacted so realistically before a 
Christian audience, were offensive to the 
finer feelings of many of those present. 
Americans invariably left the theatre 
during the progress of those scenes. 
On the other hand, there were situa- 
tions which rose to noticeable dramatic 
power, and held the ‘attention of the 
listener spell-bound, even when the 
Spanish tongue was more mysterious to 
him than a‘dead language. The charac- 
ter of Mary, at periods in her grief, 
rose to moments of intense, almost in- 
spired, emotion—which never failed to 
impress any spectator. Pontius Pilate, a 
well-written part, made genuinely he- 
toic by the author of the, piece, D. Jose 
Julian Cavero, was heroically present- 
ed. The character of The Christ, pain- 
ful to a degree, was not impressive. It 
Was rather terrifying. No person, bred 
with a reverence for the traditions of 
the Church, could have witnessed it 
without keen personal agony. 


A Social Rather Than a Sacred Event 


THESE principals have appeared on 
several different occasions and will 
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probably assume the leading réles 
ing the present season. The text of 
Cavero has been used frequently, and! 
considered> the best in the Spz 
tongue. The performance each se: 
is identical with any previous one, # 
only change being in the names of 
players. Some seasons the run is 
short—when the company goes on 
once to the cities of the continent, 

Strange as it may seem to no 
minds, the performance is not witne 
with any great display of reverence, & 
cept in the absence of applause when # 
character of The Christ is on the § 
During the entire action, the audien 
comes and goes at will. The action, bi 
ing slow-moving, with long pauses 
tableaux, in the very middle of any 
creates a curious restlessness in th 
house. Besides, few Cubans have- 
been known to sit through an enti 
theatrical performance in one evening 
The custom is to hire a seat for one a 
at a time. And the general practice’ 
to sit through one or two acts on one 
evening, and to return to witness t 
remainder at another time. The per) 
formance is, indeed, too long to warfai 
sitting out the whole in one night.« ~ 

The appearance of a Cuban audiens 
on such an occasion is interesting inf 
extreme. It has all the cachet of if 
first night in New York. In fact, it 
more cosmopolitan “flair” than af 
North American audience. All Cuba 
women who attend the theatre, and | 
in the boxes, appear in full dress, The 
gowns are often elaborate French crea 
tions. Paris gowns are commoner # 
Havana than in New York. In ne: 
every case they are fashioned of 
material. Rarely does one observe 
fashionable woman of Havana in a§ 
ple organdie or lace frock, seemif 
more suitable for a tropical chim 
Their coiffures are elaborately done 
the latest Parisian mode, and the i 
accessories of the toilette are aM 
correct, The men, of course, alwa 
pear in full dress after six o'clock, 
are, as a rule, well-groomed in the 
tinental style; which they carry 
much swagger. 

The crowd in the theatre, then, 
well-appearing one, and the part 
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the boxes add marked tone to the house. 
“The orchestra is invariably excellent, 
and the choice of music all that could be 
desired. Each evening is, in fact, a bril- 
fiant event, and a Havana Passion Play 
is decidedly a novel performance. One 
American dubbed it a disgusting show. 
But he failed to view it from the stand-’ 
point of an entirely Catholic community, 
which has lived in intimate contact with 
the Church for centuries—a Church 
that has encouraged and nurtured the 
drama as an entirely legitimate and 
wholesome influence. It is therefore 
neither incongruous nor offensive to the 
Latin mind to observe the character of 
The Christ walking across the boards of 
a theatre. That offended American also 
failed to observe the literary and his- 
torical significance of the Passion Play 
itself, and its influence on Latin minds, 
used to an excess of symbolism and 
emotion in their religious training. Re- 
serve, subtlety, and a flaming white light 
to denote divinity, would scarcely touch 
the adolescent imagination of the south. , 


Its Influence on the Audience: 


IN EUROPE, where pilgrims travel 
from all points of the continent to the 
little Bavarian village of Oberammer- 
gau to witness the portrayal of the 
tragic history of the Christ, they go be- 
cause they are propelled by a. strong 
sentiment of religious devotion, They 
look upon the play as a sacred perform- 
ance. One should not expect a metropol- 
itan audience to view such a perform- 
ance in quite the same spirit. But one 
cannot fail-to notice the sobering effect 
which a Passion Play exercises over a 
Cuban audience, instinctively respectful 
toward any manifestation of the state 
religion. At all times noisy and rebel- 
lious, more inclined to hiss than to ap- 
plaud, the tragic sorrows of Saint Mary 
keep their disorderly emotions well 
within bounds. In fact, so rapt are they, 
as a rule, in the progress of the story— 
although so well acquainted with it— 
that any slight disturbance in the body 
of the house calls forth from the gal- 
leries a prolonged hiss of warning, that 
is direful in its volume and its meaning. 
Such is the respect, badly demonstrated 
though genuine, which they bear for the 
traditions of the Mother Church. 





A SHAKESPEAREAN MASON 


Apropos of open-air performances, Rosabel Morrison tells this story: 

“I once rehearsed ‘As You Like It’ in a garden that was overlooked by a 
building operation. As my amateurs postured and chanted the bard’s beautiful 
lines, bricklayers above us laid bricks, carpenters planed boards and masons 


chipped stones. 


“One afternoon, during a silent pause in our rehearsal, we heard a voice from: 


the building operation say gravely: 


“I prithee, malapert, pass me yonder brick.’ ” 














AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
OF AN. ACTRESS 


THIS is the first of a series of complete short stories 
in which an actress, who will be known as “Iris Bel- 
mont,” tells of her rise in the theatrical profession 
from a chorus girl to “leading business.”—-THE 
EDITOR. 


I.—I BECOME AN ACTRESS 


F ALL my many friends, I was it seems to me there is very little im 
always proudest of Josephine name after all—and therefore I ho 
Somers, for Josephine is an act- that Josephine is an actress. Re 

fess, Harry says that she is not an act- We were at school together, prim: 
fess at all, merely a chorus-girl, in fact, and grammar, and while we were DO 
‘but she does wear the loveliest hats and in the seventh grade of the latter, 
gowns, and she knows ever so many _ sephine left and went to work at af 
_ teal celebrities ; and she certainly is “on _liner’s. I stayed a year longer, and # 
_ the stage” and a “professional,” so that I left, too, and secured a position 
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Holton, King’s department store, as a 
saleswoman. I was eighteen then. 

But Josephine did not stay with the 
 milliner long, and as I met Harry just 
then, I kind of lost track of her for a 
year or two—and the next thing I knew 
she was an actress, Charlotte Smith, the 
tall, red-haired girl at_the ribbon-coun- 
ter, told me. 

“Say, you know Josephine Somers, 
the girl you used to go round with a 
year or so ago? Well, she’s an actress! 
Katie Numsen saw her. She’s at Fane’s, 
in the ‘Jolly Joker—Abe Lewis took 
Katie last night—dollar seats. Aint he 
a real sport, though?” 

It was an awful shock to: me, and all 
day long I hardly knew what I was do- 
ing, my brain was so busy with the idea 
of Josephine’s stage career. I lead the 
Smith girl to believe that I knew all 
along about Josephine, but the truth is, 
you could have knocked me down with 
a feather. I was literally stunned! 

‘That Friday night, I slipped out and 
told the folks at home that I was going 
to a girl friend’s house to play flinch. 
But I wasn’t. I spent a quarter and sat 
in the gallery at Fane’s,.and saw Jose-' 
phine Somers and the “Jolly Joker.” 
And somehow after that evening, I 
never did like the work at Holton, 
King’s again. The bargain-days and 
trading-stamps fairly nauseated me, and 
the patronizing tones of the women 
customers.made me long to put on my 
hat and walk right out of the store and 
never come back. I endured this, how- 
ever, for three years longer and heard 
from Josephine only at irregular periods. 
I wrote to her faithfully—twice a week 
—but her answers were rather unsatis- 
factory. Still I never once thought of 
closing the correspondence—because she 
Was an actress and I was merely a shop 
girl. I always introduced her name and 
called her my friend, when meeting any 
new people for the first time, and I cut 
her picture from the Sunday Telegraph 
and hung it in my room. After three 
years, Josephine was still in the chorus, 
but she was always in the newest and 
Smartest of shows and again she was 
absurdly young, only twenty-one, and 
had plenty of time for other work, I 
thought. 


= 


Harry said not; he said that Jose- 
phine was merely pretty and just as 
long as her prettiness held out, she would 
be an actress, but the moment it began 
to show signs of age, she would no long- 
er be on thestage. Butthen Harry didn’t 
approve of my correspondence with 
Josephine, and:he said that I was silly 
to say I was “sick” of the “store.” He 
didn’t have to wait on a lot of imperti- 
nent, crowding women from eight-thirty 
in the morning until five-thirty at night. 

Then came the“turning point in my 
life. I was twenty-two at the time. It 
was one hot Sunday morning in August. 
My sisters had gone to church, and the 
rest of the family were busy down stairs 
getting dinner. I remember I. was 
stretched across the foot of my bed 
reading “Graustark,” when Josephine 
came into the room. I had not even 
dreamed she was in town, and I was 
knocked all in a heap. She looked 
charming, and she kissed me on my 
cheek, and asked me how I was, and 
what was doing. 

There was nothing doing—there sel- 
dom was for me—and this particular 
Sunday even Harry had failed me. 
Only “Graustark’” and the box of choco- 
lates saved me from blank despair. 

“How’d you like to come down to re- 
hearsal this afternoon, then?” Josephine 
asked. 

The novel and the chocolates were 
forgotten in a twinkling. I sat up. 

“Do you mean it? Will they let you 
bring me in?” I cried. 

Josephine looked indignant. 

“Sure. Why, I’m a personal friend of 
a friend of the author’s!” she told me. 
“He put me wise to this show. It opens 
én September, and will rum a year on 
Broadway. It’s the funniest thing! Jim- 
mie Bowers is to be the star—you’ve 
seen Jimmie’s work, of course.” 

But I hadn’t, and rather than confess 
such a shortcoming, I hurried over the 
star attraction, and asked about her own 


rt. 
POriginal business !” she cried. “Hon- - 
estly, this author has got Harry B. 
Smith beat a mile. And Blossom !—why, 
he’s lost in the shuffle. This show is 2 
sort of ‘Florodora’ thing with George 
Cohan trimmings. It’s immense!” : 





“And you, Josephine?” I asked, eag- 
erly. She took up: my powder-puff and 
touched her nose and chin with dainty, 
little gestures. Then she rearranged her 
hair, smiled at her mirrored self, and 
turned to answer my question. 
»*Oh,” she said, airily, “we are every- 
thing! For the opening chorus we are 
“Wives of the Sultan,’ then ‘Boston 
School-ma’ams,’ and next ‘Dakota Wid- 
ows,’ and then ‘Dancers from the Bal 
Bullier’ for the finale to the act. In the 
second act—at Nice, carnival time, we 
are first, ‘Pierrots,’ then there’s an Edna 
May chorus with the girls all dressed as 
‘Salvation Army Lassies,’ and next—” 

“Oh, it must be wonderful!” I 
gasped, as she paused suggestively. 
‘Simply grand!” 

“Tt’s immense! Good for a year’s run 
on Broadway!” she declared. “Every- 
body says so.” 

I was simply wild to go with her to 
the rehearsal. After some persuasion, 
she consented to stay to dinner, and 
mother promised us an early one so 
Josephine could get to the theatre by 
two o'clock. I didn’t tell anyone at home 
that I was going with Josephine—they 
didn’t understand her and they wouldn’t 
understand my wanting to go, you see. 

At half-past one, we set out for the 
Comedy, where the company was re- 
hearsing. Josephine’s toilette was so 
charming that I had determined to do 
her credit myself, and consequently I 
had borrowed my youngest sister’s 
pink-linen shirt-waist, and my oldest 
sister’s hatpins and parasol. Josephine 
said that I looked “really nice,” and I 
believe I did. 

I had never been in a theatre in broad 
daylight when no performance was in 
progress, before. Therefore, I was a lit- 
tle nonplussed when we entered the 
stage-door at the Comedy Theatre and 
I saw the great, empty, yawning audi- 
torium with its rows upon rows of seats. 
The bare stage, too, was almost ugly. 
Not a piece of scenery was to be seen, 
and two men, perspiring and coatless, 
“Stood at either side, swearing at each 
other. They were the stage-manager, 
and the musical director, Josephine said, 
- and they were merely discussing the 
' merits of a chorus member. But it 


seemed to me as if every min 
would come to blows, and one o 
be carried away maimed or killed, 

There were no lights in the 
except a row of footlights, and 
place was dark, and damp, and 
I fell over a low step, and the 
manager swore again, this time in 
direction, although he didn’t see m 

“You sit here,” Josephine said, 
ing me into a box. “You can see am 
hear, and you'll be out of his way: 
fellow, but cross at times, dear. I'll} 
to go up on the stage, of course. If 
body asks you who you are, say a fi 
of the author’s.” 

“But if the author asks me?” I 
arded. 

“OQh—say a friend of the com 
er’s.” / ee 

“But how will I know who is who? 
I called after her, my sense of humo 
coming to the fore. 

But she only waved her hand tom 
and disappeared down a long corrido 
Later I saw her on the stage. She 
taken off her hat and gloves, but nom 
of the people wore costumes, They te 
hearsed in their street clothes. i 

There was the biggest chorus I hag 
ever seen assembled on the stage of te] 
Comedy Theatre that afternoon. 
must have been over a hundred wor 
and more than fifty men, and this d@ 
not include the principals. And ther 
were all sorts and conditions, all sizes 
ages, types and nationalities. Josephine 
was as pretty as the best of the girls am 
the men were all hopeless. I think ¢ 
us-men are the most forlorn looking 
man beings in the world. They st 
back of the women and just ¥ 
about as interesting as a row of ca 
bages, But the girls were all sma 
gowned and some of them were 
pretty. They openly ignored the choi 
men. . 

The girls stood in little groups 
chatted and laughed with set, mechailt 
cal smiles on their faces, until the stage 
manager yelled at them to keep: 
and a trio of chorus-men whee 
piano out on the stage. Instantly, Mie? 
fell a deathlike stillness—but they ® 
clung to their ever-ready smile: Act 
less man with a hat on the back 0 
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head, sat down and began to play the 
‘opening chorus on the piano. It was cer- 
tainly jingly. I could scarcely keep my 
$eet still. I sat eagerly forward in the 
box, my face flushed and smiling. 

“Ready !—now!” cried the musical 
director. 

The stage-manager swore aloud, and 
the chorus began to sing—a dozen 
yoices on the opening note, swelling to 
a hundred and fifty at the end of the 
first line. 

“R-r-otten!” roared the musical-di- 
rector, and the stage-manager went him 
one better. The people on the stage were 
quiet and awe-stricken; they watched 
him with sickly-smiling eyes and wait- 
ed. 

“Again—now !” shouted the director. 

This time two dozen voices sang the 
first note, but the ending was enough to 
_ shake the rafters of the theatre. There 

could be no two opinions that every- 
body sang the last line. 

_ Again the stage-manager raised his 
eyes ceilingwards, and talked to Heav- 
en. Then as he came back to earth, he 
chanced to turn and saw sitting in the 
stage box—ine! 

_ . “Well?” he said, strangely calm all of 
a sudden. 

He was looking straight at me, the 
entire stage of people was looking 
Straight at me, and I was expected to 
Say something in return. I cast a hur- 
ried glance at Josephine, but she avoid- 
€d my eye, and grossly failed me. Some- 

- body laughed and I felt myself grow 
hot and cold by turns. 

“You're invited to this tea-party,” 

Said Mr. Stage-manager, most politely. 
\ But I wasn’t for a moment fooled. 
_ The politeness was ironical and I hated 
' amore than I did his oaths. 
~ “Don’t you like tea?” he asked, pres- 


I nodded and the chorus 
laughed loudly. 

“Yes,” I said. 

I was burning up, but I looked him 
Squarely in the eyes, and then, when I 
had him returning my gaze with inter- 
est, I suddenly smiled full in his face. 
: ing, I don’t know what, made 
ag it; I stood up, demure and ‘smil- 


people 


“Yes, I like tea,” I said, “and plenty 
of sugar and cream, please.” : 

Whereupon he told me to get on the 
stage quickly and stop delaying the re- 
hearsal. But as I passed by him, he 
turned: his head and smiled. Josephine 
afterwards told me that nobody ‘had 
ever talked back to Mr. Stage-manager 
in just that fashion before, and she ad- 
vised me not to try it again, I never 
have, although I know Mr. Winchell 
now rather well. 

Now I went upon the stage and took 
a position in the last line of girls. If he 
looked at me again, I told myself that I 
would simply walk out of the theatre. 
But he didn’t; after we had sung the 
opening chorus twice through with only 
a dozen or so mistakes, he told me to 
stand in the front line of girls. I moved 
forward and placed myself next to— 
Josephine Somers! 

I guess I was the very happiest girl 
in the world that Sunday afternoon as 
I walked home up Howard Street with 
Josephine. The store, with its trading- 
stamps, and bargain-days and patroniz- 
ing customers, was as if it had never 
been. Before me opened a pathway 
bright with future possibilities, promis- 
ing and alluring. I would become a 
great actress! 

“Did you enjoy yourself?” Josephine 
asked presently, stifling a yawn with her 
hand. “Of course it was rather boring 
to us, but to you—” 

“I thought it was all fine!” I cried, 
impetuously. “And the music is awfully 
catchy, isn’t it? I especially like the 
Harvest-Moon song. What kind of cos- 
tumes do you think we will wear in that 
number ?” 

Josephine stopped short, and eyed me 
with sheer surprise. 

“We?” she questioned, coldly. 

“Yes,” I nodded. 

“Why, you are not in the show at 
all!” she laughed. “Do you think be- 
cause Winchell brought you up on the 
stage that you are engaged for the 
show? Well, my dear, you aint. Every 
man and woman on the stage this after- 
noon is not engaged—on the level, Rose. 
Why, there were over a hundred girls 
alone, and they wont take more than 
thirty-five of them at the outside—more 
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likely, thirty, or even twenty-five. And 
‘sixteen of the fifty men will be more 
- than enough. They work as many girls 
as they can get—desirable ones, you 
know—in a chorus together for weeks 
and weeks, and then keep on weeding 
them out until only the number they 
want for the show is left. They'll turn 
‘girls down at each rehearsal—wait and 
~see—and when we open not one-thirdof 
the bunch at the theatre this afternoon 
“will be on the stage. And I’m afraid 
they'll weed you out, too, my dear.” 

Frankly, I was never so surprised in 
my life. I had considered myself en- 
gaged for the. chorus of the “Sultan of 
the Sun” from the moment Mr. Winch- 
ell had noticed me and brought me up- 
on the stage. To be sure, I had dim ideas 
of “contracts” and “salary,” but I[ 
thought these very unimportant things 
would be attended to later on—and they 
were. From the moment I had set foot 
on the stage and rehearsed the opening 
chorus ten weary times, I was confident 
that I was an actress and engaged, and 
Josephine’s flat conviction that I would 
be weeded out brought the tears to my 
eyes. But I held up wonderfully. I de- 
termined then and there not to be 
“weeded out,” but to come through the 
rehearsals with a signed contract in my 
hand. 

I said nothing to Josephine about 
this, but at supper that night I broached 
the subject. 

“I'm going on the stage,” I said, 
G@propos of nothing, during a short 

- pause in the general conversation. 

“Rose!” reproached Aunt 

greatly horrified. 

Father and mother said nothing. 
Orma, my oldest sister tossed her head, 
and my brother George grinned delight- 
edly, scenting a family scene. 

“That Josephine Somers was here to- 
day, wasn’t she?” nodded Lucy, wisely. 
“Josephine Somers has got Rose on a 
string, maw. If I was Harry Fisher, I'd 
kick—a common chorus-girl.” 

“Isn’t that rather harsh language, 
Lucy?” asked mother, gently. “I’m sure 
Josephine is a very nice, lady-like girl. 
Of course, you are not: serious; dear?” 
she said, turning to me with an anxious 

expression in her eyes. 


Jane, 


“Oh, but I am—very much so 
turned quickly. 

“T have never been inside a the: 
my life,” said Aunt Jane, with ti 
pressed lips. “And it is very li 
never shall go inside of one.” | 

“You're prejudiced,” I cried, 
but I was glad none of them had 
the stage-manager. 

“No,” said my father; “we are } 
prejudiced, but we prefer to leave | 
theatrical profession to other famil 
then our own, Rose. I wouldn’t like 
see a daughter of mine on the st: 

Orma and Lucy grinned 
triumph, but mother stopped all furth 
contention by turning the conversati 
cleverly into other channels. 

Nevertheless, I knew I was going 
have a rough road to travel if I thr 
up my position at Holton, King’s 
Co’s., and turned to the theatre for 
living. We were rather nicely and 0 
fortably fixed at home. Father was head 
book-keeper with a large wholesale 
house, and received a salary sufficie 
for our wants; but we two oldest gi 
Orma and myself, had gone out to w 
rather than stay at home and help with 
the housework. Orma was a_ stenog 
rapher, but I hadn’t looked so high, a 
had landed in a department store. 
and George, mere children, were still af 
school. 

Before I went to bed that 
mother came into my room, as I knew 
she would, and we talked over my ¢ 
sire for a stage career. She was 
against it, I know, but she did not 
so, and that made it all the harder. 

“T’m sick and tired of the sto 
a dog’s life,” I repeated over and 

in. 

“Then give it up,” said mother, quic 
ly. “You know, Rose, neither 
father nor I asked you and Orma 
out to work. There’s plenty arout 
home for young girls to do. You 
to Holton, King’s of your own act 
now I say, give it up.” 

“I’m going to leave to-morrow 
mother, I will never be satisfied until T 
have tried on the stage,” I said. 
might as well say ‘yes’—I shall 1 
be satisfied, never! And I can get 
the company at the Comedy—ple 
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She was thoughtful and silent for a 

minute, then she said, very quietly: - 

~ “Very well, I will fix it with your 

father. I want you to be happy, Rose; 
always remember that; and if your hap- 
piness is to be found on the stage, then 
I guess it is best for you to try it, at 
least. Good-night.” 

She went away and I lay awake half 
the night, planning and building a daz- 
“qling future for myself. The next day 
I left the store, and reported for rehear- 
sal at ten o'clock with the grim de- 
termination to win out—Winchell must 
keep me no matter who else went. 

The next two weeks spelled work and 
plenty of it. Josephine was right, too, 
and every day several girls were weed- 
ed out until at last only fifty of the hun- 
-dred or more remained. Josephine and 
-I were still busy with the songs and 
‘dances, although she never saw me but 
that she told me there was to be still 
more weeding out and that Winchell 
wotld keep only thirty girls at most. 

‘It was now but ten days. before the 
night set for the opening, and already 
-some of the chorus had been measured 
for costumes. I had not, but I was de- 
‘termined to die fighting, and I worked 
bravely through each rehearsal, keeping 
On my feet from ten until ten—twelve 
long, weary hours with only time for 
coffee and sandwiches in between. 

My voice was good and I knew it, al- 
‘though the only training it had received 
was from the choir mistress-of an Epis- 
copal church where I sang. In compen- 
- Sation for my services I was to get, an 
evening a week, a vocal lesson, but the 
choir mistress was more interested in 
developing the bassos and fenors, so 
the sopranos and contraltos suffered in 
consequence. 

I will be fair to myself; I was never 
a beauty, but I have good hair and eyes, 
and I am rather tall and-slim and grace- 
ful. I had learned a good many useful 
things at the store and knew how to 
carry myself correctly, and how to wear 
Smart clothes, and these stood me in 
very good need now. Josephine always 
looked so painfully self-conscious when 
she rehearsed the “Dakota Widow” 
song, that I knew she never could: han- 

4 trained gown in the world. 


ae 


“What's the matter, you?” the stage- 
manager shouted at me once. They were 
rehearsing the “Widow” number, and 
the eight “Widows,” all picked girls, 
were having any amount of trouble with 
the dance that followed the chorus. ’ 

“I’m not in this number,” I told him, 
and I knew he was quickly sizing me up 
the same as a dealer would a horse he © 
intended to buy or sell. 

“Not, eh? Well, there’s something 
wrong, here. Suppose you get out, and 
you try it instead,” he snapped. 

The “you” to get out, was Josephine, 
and the “you” to try it was myself. I 
took her place at the end of the eight 
girls and we sang and danced the num- 
ber over six or seven times before he 
was Satisfied. Then he put another girl 
out, and brought Josephine back, and I 
was very, very glad he did, because I 
knew Josephine would not have for- 
given me had she lost her place in the 
“Widow” number through me. 

“A little more ginger, you,” he nod- 
ded in my direction. “I know show-girls 
aren’t supposed to dance, but every-_ 
body’s expected to work and work hard 
in this show. After this you report in 
this number, hear? What’s your name?” 

Nobody had ever asked my name be- 
fore. I had simply been “you” individu- 
ally, or “one of the girls” when spoken 
to collectively. I had determined all 
along not to use my own name, but had 
not selected another. 

“Eh—what name? he asked again, his 
cold blue eyes fixed solemnly upon me. 

““Alice—Gray,” I hazarded, hardly 
knowing what I said, and repeating the 
name of a girl at the store. 

He looked me over critically and 
turned to a young man in shirt-sleeves 
and a battered green hat, wh@stood 
waiting with ever-ready pencil and pad. 

“Put ‘Iris Belmont’s’ name down and 
rub out that young lady’s who just 
stepped out,” hesaid, shortly. “Ready—” 

So I became “Iris Belmont,” and, as 
Josephine put it, all the other girls were 
crazy over the name. But my brother 
said, when I told them at home, that it 
was not a name at all but an affliction, 
and Aunt Jane groaned aloud. 

“Tt reeks of the footlights, Eliza,” she 
said to mother. “You poor child, you!” 





_ Up to this time, we of the chorus had 
never seen the principals, who had re- 
hearsed away from us, but from time to 
time we heard all manner of reports 
concerning them. Jimmie Bowers was 
not to be the star after all, it was whis- 
pered about ; he had thrown up his part 
because it fell down in the second act, 
and because a song he had particularly 
liked had been given to another man. 
Adele Garvie, too, was out of the cast 
because the management wanted a dark- 
complexioned prima donna and Miss 
’ Garvie was blonde. The tenor, the sou- 
brette, and the Gibson beauty had like- 
wise thrown up their parts for some 
reason or other known only to heaven 
and themselves. 

“Then we wont have any show after 
“all, will we?” I asked Josephine, appre- 
- hensively. 

“Oh, yes, sure!” she returned, calmly. 

“But,” I hesitated, “if Mr. Bowers 
and Miss Garvie and everybody have 
dropped out—” 

_ “Oh, the management will get other 
people; they always do,” she returned, 
grandly. “Most likely they'll get a grand 
opera prima donna and an English 
comedian now. Principals always throw 
up their parts—always!” 

I was not quite convinced, but I after- 
wards learned that what Josephine had 
said was only too true—principals were 
always throwing up their parts. Still, 
they were necessary evils and had to be 
endured—like one-night stands and 
three-flights-up dressing-rooms. 

The next Sunday morning when the 
chorus was gathered in little groups 
about the stage waiting for the musical- 
director, Mr. Winchell came up with 
' the young man in the green hat, and a 
pencil and pad. Instantly there fell a 


silence as deep and oppressive as | 
grave, for the day had come for the 
weeding out. I looked at Josephine, 
Josephine, smartly frocked in cool w: 
linen, was as calm and serene as 
queen upon her throne. And she 
more than pretty. I wore my old 
shirt-waist suit and I knew my face wa 
flushed. and hot, and I was terribh 
nervous although I tried my best not t 
show it. If { was weeded out, ands 
home, a failure, what then? I tho 
Aunt Jane’s “all-for-the-best” expres 
sion and set my teeth. i 

“We'll do the finale first, please,” s 
Mr. Winchell, and the piano soum 
our opening note. The real test 
come. 

The forty girls assembled on the sta 
took their places and silence reignes 
They all looked very frightened-at 
anxious despite their ever-ready smiles 
only Josephine appeared calmly it 
ferent. As for the chorus-men 
would not have known they were 
in a hundred miles of the place. - 

“Ready!” And we sang the finale; 

It came to an end at last, the 
red-haired girl’s voice rising sy 
above the rest to high C with true: 
wonderful tone. She was far from pre 
ty, but her voice was superb and § 
was engaged beyond a doubt. 
young man who had been standing 
side Winchell writing down names, 
gave the list to his superior and & 
himself off. Again silence fell. 

Winchell eyed the chorus fixedly 3 
began to read. “These young ladies 
engaged for the show, the rest may 

And he called “Iris Belmont— 
Josephine Somers was not on his | 
IT cast a hurried glance at her, but 

I had become an actress! 














NE swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, but one song often makes a 
play. And in many cases it is an 

interpolated song—that is, -not written 
by the composer of the score. Very few 
composers of musical-comedy seem to 
able to turn out a “song hit” with 
fvery show that they write. Leslie Stu- 
art has either been unusually clever or 
hg his “Tell Me, Pretty Maid- 

es a. ‘Why Do They Call Me a Gibson 
‘Airl?” and “Hello, People.” Stuart’s 
‘S0NgS seem to have a lucky charm for 
ees. The “Pretty Maidens” in 

" were graduated into mat- 


rimony and wealth; the ‘ge wae 

the “Gibson Gitl” number in England 
gained a place in the peerage; and her 
American prototype became the vaude- 
ville headliner with a weekly salary in ° 
four figures; and the Hello Girls in 
“Havana” have made a start in the same 
direction. But it is often the case that 
the man who writes a musicianly score, 
is unable, for that very reason, to catch 
the popular fancy. ‘An exception is Karl 
Hoschna, whose “Three Twins” score 
contains two such “knockouts” as 
“Yama Yama Man” and “Cuddle Up A 
Little Closer, Lovey Mine.” No one 
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would accuse George M. Cohan of being 


musicianly, and the very simplicity of 


his. tunes, picked-out-on-the-piano-with- 


| ne-finger, makes them linger in th 
-® memory of the masses. 


Another reason for the use of. inter- 


_- polated songs is the necessity of suiting 


"the. individual: styles of the singers. 


-. Modern musical-comedy is rapidly be- 


‘coming a jumble of vaudeville special- 
ties. And when the composer, or musical 
tailor, is not happy in fitting ‘his songs 
to artists of pronounced _ individuality, 
the song-writer is called in to supply 
his made-to-order material. When “The 
Midnight Sons” had its “try-out” in 
New Haven, it was found that the fem- 
inine side of the cast was not strong 


» enough, so the magnetic Blanche Ring 


was called in to brace up the produc- 
tion. As the authors of the show had no 
songs ready to suit Miss Ring’s person- 
ality, she retained her vaudeville num- 
bers, “Yip-I-Addy” and “The Billiken 
Man,” and, with other interpolations, 
she gave the show just the jingle and 
dash needed to make it a success. 

Some composers insert a clause in 
their contracts excluding interpolated 
numbers, and legal battles have resulted 
from artists singing other songs than 
the regular numbers in the score. Thus 
at times the composer and song-writer 
would seem to be at swords’ points. But 
-the interpolation often benefits the com- 
poser in a very material way—by in- 
creasing the drawing power of the at- 
traction. The above-mentioned ditties 


of Blanche Ring brought many an ex- 


tra dollar to the box-office, and conse- 
quently to the composer. In “The Jolly 
Bachelors” the “Kelly” song is a big 
factor in the financial success of the 
show. Yet this advantage to the com- 
poser is offset by the fact that this in- 
terpolation hurts the sale of his own 
song: “What Am I Going to Do to 
Make You Love Me?”—which was the 
hit of the show until the “Kelly” num- 
ber was interpolated. 


Getting the Songs on 


MOST laymen imagine that the 
writer of an interpolated hit-.is paid 


for the use of his song in a production. 


The contrary is the case. The Br 
producers are besieged daily by 
lishers and writers who are tryi 
place new songs in their shows. 
times-the publisher even agrees t¢ 
for the costuming of a certain n 

or to declare the manager “in on 
royalties. He gets in return the a 
tising and popularizing of the 
Some time ago a certain publisher p 
suaded a theatrical manager to eng 
one of his song-writers as a g 
utility man at a fixed salary per 
half of- which was to be paid by the 
publisher, who expected to get his 
money back in profits on the write 
songs. It is possible that the pub 
did not give the writer his just 
when it came to paying his royalti 
but “that’s another story.” A big 
duction song hit does not “sell” as we 
as a success in vaudeville, because, | 
ing restricted to one show, it does nd 
reach as many people. But once plac 
ini a production, it costs less to m 
the song a “seller,” for the product 
“does the rest.” There is, however, 
difference between a “stage hit” and 


. “selling hit,” and the ideal success is 


combination of both. Generally spe 
ing, comedy in a song has not the 
commercial value as sentiment. 
Jeff de Angelis sings “Foolish Q 
tions” in “The Beauty Spot,” it g 
many encores as to “stop the § 
yet the “Hammock Love Song” in 
same production is by far the gr 
seller. The goal of the ambitious 80 
writer is to do the music of a wie 
show—when he will draw a percent 
of the “gross”—that is, of the ¢ 
receipts in the box-office. Most of 
men never get to be composers, 
ever, simply because they fail to 
the technique of their trade. Music: 
a jingle is all very well, but a W 
performance of. nothing but jingle is 
more satisfying than a meal mi 
entirely of relishes. Thus while 
song-writer is often useful in sup 
the tuneful relish of the perform 
he is not to be considered seriously 4 
composer until he can turn out the $0 
stuff, of which musical plays are 2 
Perhaps that is the reason why 80 
of them remain merely song-¥ 
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The Song Writers’ Bailiwick 
THE stamping ground of the song- 


writing clan is on Broadway between 


_ Thirty-seventh and Forty-fifth Streets. 

This is the locale of the producers of 
musical-plays, around whom the music 
publishers naturally cluster. The writer 
of production songs must keep in touch 
“with the new productions, and he must 
develop the faculty of ferreting out 
chances for placing his songs—some- 
thing akin to the reporter’s “nose” for 
news. He must gain an entrée to the 
sanctums of those in power; and the 
more “brass” he cultivates, the more 
gold will he have in his wallet. Then, 
too, a personal acquaintance with the 
singers will’ help him, for they often 
have the final say. It will thus be seen 
that the successful song-writer must 
first of all be a good mixer. 

Writing the songs is scarcely half the 
battle; it is the placing of them that is 
difficult. The diffident, unassuming man 
will never get along. If he doesn’t think 
his work is great, he must feign self- 
appreciation. To hear a song writer say, 
“lve got the greatest song!” seems per- 

_ fectly natural in the profession. Exag- 

_ gerated praise is in the air—no one uses 
the positive degree. “Nothing succeeds 
like success” is especially true of the 
song-writing game. One song hit will 
help to give a man the entrée, but he 
must keep on hitting the bull’s-eye, or 
Managers and public will forget him. 


A Case in Point 


SOME years ago two Lochinvars 
“came out of the west with a capital of 
eight dollars, and, after fighting the 

song-writers’ battle up and down 
Broadway, they finally landed a song 
_ called “Navaho” with Marie Cahill. 
This number made a hit for the singer 
and for the writers, Williams and Van 
" Alstyne. They followed it up with suc- 
_ Sess after success, till now these erst- 
~ while unknowns are at the head of their 
_ Profession. Whatever they write com- 
_ tnands attention, and they have become 
Vaudeville headliners at a four-figure 
Salary. They are the authors of “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree” and 


“I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark;” 
—enough said. 

The wise songsmith not only plies his 
trade during the rehearsals of a show, 
but also goes to the out-of-town open- 
ings, when it is “tried on the dog.” This 
is the time when the song specialist finds 
the patient most in need of a musical 
stimulant. In the rehearsing process 
which follows most “try-outs,” the 
numbers which fail to “get over” are 
cut out, and the interpolator may here 
find his chance of placing a number. Or 
if he is a quick worker, he may write 
something to order which will fit the 
situation. The song hit of “The Dairy 
Maids’—“T’d Like to Meet Your 
Father”—was written at Atlantic City 
during the first week of the piece, and 
was put on two nights before the New 
York opening—when it scored a bigger 
success than the numbers written at 
leisure. When “The Yankee Tourist” 
was being tried out in an Indiana town, 
Wallace Irwin and Alfred G. Robyn 
were having dinner at a local hotel. 
They ordered various dishes of the wait- 
er, who returned each time with the in- 
formation that “it was not to be had,” 
and the suggestion, “Wouldn’t you like 
to have a little mustard?” This proved 
tiresome and most unappealing as an 
article of diet. But it finally struck the 
hearers as a great rhythm for a song 
and the result was “Wouldn’t You Like 
to Have Me for a Sweetheart?” which 
became the hit of “The Yankee Tour- 
ist.” 

Many a production song hit has been 
written in just such a haphazard way. 
The chorus melody of “Shine on, Har- 
vest Moon,” was. originally a vocal 
obligato to another song by the same 
writers. The air proved so catchy that 
new words were set to it, and the 
younger song became a much greater 
success than its parent. “Tell It to 
Sweeney,” the hit of “The Yankee 
Girl,” was written over night after the 
New York opening showed that the 
piece needed another song success. 


How Success Comes 


AFTER the writer has placed his 
song, it is up to others to make it a suc- 


= 
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cess. First the stage-manager evolves 
_ the “business” which makes the number 
a foot-light reality. Unique staging is 
responsible for the success of hundreds 
of numbers, and producers like Julian 
Mitchell; Ben Teal, and Ned Wayburn 
have made many a song hit, for which 
the singer and the writer got the credit. 
It was the splendid staging of “Yankiana 
Rag” in “Miss Innocence” which brought 
_ out the rousing swing of this number, 
the popularity of which has called forth 
a perfect avalanche of “rags” and has 
given a new lease of life to the fast-de- 
clining ragtime. Another song in this 
shéw, “By the Light of the Silvery 
_ Moon,” is made notable by the device 
_ Of musical bells, in all parts of the 
House, on ‘which the. catchy refrain is 
played, being’picked out on an electrical 
keyboard by the drummer. 
One stage picture introduced in “I 
Wonder if You’re Lonely” goes far to 
Take that song the hit of Sam Bernard’s 
play, “The Girl and The Wizard.” The 
most “sure-fire” production hit is the 
song which is “built up” until the va- 
- rious ‘encores bring on the stage almost 
thesentire company. The “Tale of the 
Sea Shell” in “The Prince of Pilsen” 
was one of the early numbers of this 
» and since then almost every well- 
fegulated Broadway show has hada 
_ song of the same kind. 
Another cycle of songs was started 
by Lotta Faust’s singing of “Sammy” 
in “The Wizard of Oz,” in which she 
directed the chorus to the occupants of 
one of the boxes. Since then this “work- 
ing to the audience” has been so over- 
worked as to be no longer a novelty. 
~ Still another stage trick in “getting a 
song ovér” is the method of having the 
“audience join in the chorus. There is 
no better way of getting the people “in 
“front”. to-like a number than to let them 
have a hand, or rather, a voice, in the 
singing of it. But not all the artists have 
the personality which will enable them 
to persuade the audience to join in, 
without giving offense in their persua- 
sion. Conspicuous among those who 
have this ability is Blanche Ring, who 
started the craze with her “Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie.” Those who are 
less fortunate may have the experience 
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of the vaudeville performer whe 
trying to cajole an audience into sing 
a song, when some one in the galler 
yelled, “Sing it yourselfi—you brought 
it in!” The “Bright Eyes” song j 
play of that name is used as the 
of the show, and after it has been sus 
in each of the three-acts, a deaf an 
dumb man could almost sing it. 
After the staging, then come the 
cial costumes for the number and 
propriate “light effects.” Next cor 
the opening performance, 


Popular Approval Faked 


POPULAR approval is som 
artificially stimulated on the first 
by placing a claque in the gallery, wh 
duty it is to lead the applause aad, 
the case of a catchy melody, to 
the audience whistling it. At the N 


York opening of “Bright Eyes” a 


portion of the seats in the gallery 
occupied by employees of the pub. 
of the music—but they were not 
ed. Obviously this method cannot mia 
a mediocre song successful, unless 
claquers are present at every per 
ance. And even then the public ¥ 
refuse to take up the melody unless 
is. tuneful. An excellent example 
a natural whistling hit at an opening 
“Ask Her While the Band is Playin 
in Victor Herbert’s stirring and 
cianly score of “Algeria.” The meld 
ous lilt of this song caused it to be t 
up by the first-night audience, withe 
any expert assistance from the ga 
Another means of keeping a song in 
public memory is to have the orchestt#™ 
play it as the audience leaves the thea 
tre. This is a field wherein the pub 
may use persuasion of various kinds 
have the management feature his Song 
Also the boy who sells the music m 
theatre lobby can help the good 

by displaying the song promin 
among his wares. The biggest field 
this kind of sales is the New York 
podrome, from which “Meet Me 

the Lanterns Glow” finds its way mm 
thousands of homes. But these 

aids to popularity are almost 
unless the song has merit and, 

all, unless it is well sung. 





Selling the Song 


IN THE event of a success the pub- 
lisher’s work begins in advertising the 
ng to the music trade and in distribut- 
ing orchestrations, etc. But the song- 
“writing game is the most uncertain in 
the world. A writer cannot be sure his 
number will be kept in the show until it 
‘thas been on for some time—and not 
even then. And once the song is on, 
there is no telling how the public will 
take it. This works both ways. It is par- 
ticularly hard on a manager who spends 
a lot of money on the staging of a num- 
ber, only to find that, in the language 
of the profession, it. is a“flivver.” There 
are cases where producers have spent as 
much as $6,000 on one song, only to 
throw the whole thing into the river 
when it proved a failure. 
It is more usual to hear of pleasant 
surprises. Probably there never was a 
bigger selling song in a production than 
“Dearie,” yet it was once cut out of 
“Sergeant Brue,” and was not a success 
till it was put on again with a new 
chorus arrangement, the counterpoint 
of which brought out the beauty of the 
valentine song. The American publish- 
/ets of “I’ve Got Rings on My Fingers” 
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received the manuscript from their Lon- 


don office, with several other songs, to 


be copyrighted. This number did not — 


strike them as being out of the ordinary, 
but they submitted it to the manage- 
ment of “The Midnight Sons” by whom 
it was accepted. This song has since 
become a huge production hit and a 
big seller, yet the writers of this num- 
ber sold it outright for only thirty dol- 
lars. It is this tantalizing uncertainty 
which keeps the struggling song writer 
tied to the wheel of chance. He can 
never tell when he may play the win- 
ning color. Such successes as “I Wish I 
Had a Girl,” and “My Pony Boy” were 
written by hitherto unknown writers. A 
man who a year ago was a waiter in 
a restaurant is one of the authors of 
“My Wife’s Gone to the Country.” 
And an American hit will soon be taken 
up in Europe; for instance, “Yip-I- 
Addy,” which is now a feature of “Our 
Miss Gibbs” in England, and is soon to 
be introduced, with French words, in 
Paris. And it is the hope of landing one 
of these “knock-outs” that cheers the 
song writer, when he realizes the full 
meaning of that lyric philosophy: 
There’s no room for a dead one 
On the Great White Way. 

















THIS is the seventh of a series of articles in which Mr. 
‘Briscoe tells of the early stage struggles of the young 
men and women who have met with sufficient suc- 
cess to justify the prediction that they will make 
their marks in the theatrical history of the country. 
The record of their careers makes interesting reading. 


IZETTA JEWEL MARY NASH 
ERNEST GLENDINNING JOSEPH TUOHY 


IZETTA JEWEL the lane she was traveling wasn't 
to lead to anywhere in particular 
T’S A long theatrical lane that has no was so well fortified, too, with a § 
turning towardssBroadway. But many abundance of youth, talent and ent 
times in the career of Izetta Jewel the asm, strong in the belief that ‘ 


thotight must have occurred to her that worthy of better chances; and 
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‘stood without the portals of Broadway, 
‘patient but hopeful, awaiting the day 
“when she should have a hearing. Finally, 
‘after not a few trials and disappoint- 
ments, plus a monumental amount of 
work, the day of her opportunity actu- 
ally arrived; and more, much more, to 
the point, she proved worthy of her 
chance. 

Nowadays Miss Jewel, an acknowl- 
edged, successful Broadway leading 
woman, stands upon the threshold of 
what will probably prove a noteworthy 
career; and she deserves every praise 
and credit for having achieved so much, 
solely through her own efforts. In her 
career there is a fine object lesson--one 
that should inspire hope and courage in 
the breasts of the strugglers in our les- 
ser companies—and it is one that nearly 
all of our successful. stage folk have 
earned. It is the value of training in ob- 
“gcurity; experience in out-of-the-way 
companies of the rough and ready sort, 
which serve to rub off the crude edges 
and make the finished player—provided 
a cruel fate doesn’t force you to.remain 
too long in them! For several seasons 
Miss Jewel flourished in this way and 
while her surroundings may often have 

_ been far from congenial, at least they all 
' served to make her the capable player 
‘she now is. 
_ Miss Jewel made her first entrance 
into the present scheme of things at 
Hackettstown, N. J., being the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius C. Kenny. 
None of her ancestors was in any way 
affiliated with theatricals. Indeed there 
Was considerable of a family rumpus 
when she announced her intention of be- 
coming an actress—though she has al- 
_Ways had most loyal support upon her 
Maternal side; and it is for this reason 
that she uses but two-thirds of her cog- 
homen for stage purposes. 

She was still a school girl in short 

when she became a student at the 
rerican Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
Which she left at the end of ‘her first 
year in order to battle with the school 
OF actual experience. She received it in 
_ Prompt order, for on May 14, 1900, she 
‘made her débit with a summer stock 
any in Wilmington, N. C., playing 

al parts. A fortnight later the lead- 
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ing woman left the cast, and the begin- 
ner, still in @ietails and abbreviated 
skirts, was aivel her place ; her first big 
part being the title role in “Sapho. 
Imagine, playing Fanny Le Grande at 
this stage of her career! 

The season of 1900-01, Miss Jewel 
plunged into the vortex of popular- 
priced répertoire, touring the New Eng- 
land circuit with the Rowe-King com- — 
pany, following which came a summer 
stock season in Providence, R. I, sup- 
porting Katherine Rober; and then 
came a second season in répertoire, this 
time with the Bennett-Moulton forces. 

On May. 5, 1902, Miss Jewel joined 
the Castle Square Stock, Boston, where 
she played an engagement of sixty-six 
consecutive weeks, chiefly in juvenile 
parts like Marianne in “The Two Or-— 
phans,” Polly Fletcher in “The Lost 
Paradise,” Helen McFarland in “The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” and Car- 
oline Murat in “More Than Queen”; 
while her Shakespearean répertoire was 
an especially rich one, Jessica in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” Bianca in “The. 
Taming of the Shrew,” the Player 
Queen in “Hamlet.” In “As You Like 
It,” her Celia was pronounced one of 
the best ever seen on a Boston stage. 

After the comparative peace of this 
lengthy engagement, Miss Jewel was 
probably a trifle disconcerted by her 
rapid-fire experience in 1903-04, when 
she first appeared in “Near the Throne,” 
a piece in which she was “featured” in 
the small towns ; then came a brief term 
on tour in “Paul Revere” ; this was stic- 
ceeded by a short vaudeville appearance, 
supporting Charles Bradshaw in a 
sketch, “Fix in a Fix”; next she was 
leading woman of the Pawtucket Thea- 
tre Stock, in the Rhode: Island town of 
that name; and finally she and Edward 
Archer headed the Jewel-Archer Stock 
in Salem, Mass. Naturally enough, after 
this wild. season, she was glad to return 
to the safe protection of a season in rép- 
ertoire, appearing once more with the: 
Bennett-Moulton company. She passed 
the year of 1905-06 with the Proctor 
Stock, New York City, scoring special- 
ly as Hugette in “If I Were King”; 
Stella Darbisher in “Captain Swift ;” 
Florence Sherwood in “Northern Lights” 
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and Antoinette De Mauban in “The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 

Miss Jewel then burned her bridges 
behind her with a vengeance, for she 
“went direct to California, and enjoyed 
the distinction of being the first leading 
woman in the new San Francisco; play- 
ing in stock at the Colonial Theatre, 
opening October 6, 1906, as Clementina 
Fitzhugh in “The Man from Mexico.” 
During this engagenient she credted 
- nothing less than a sensation, one that 
reached even to the east; by her acting 
of Oscar Wilde’s “Salome”; and she 
was also most successful in the title 
role in “Zaza.” She spent the fore part 
of the following season with the Bishop 
Stock, Oakland, Cal.; and then came a 
season and a half with the Baker Stock, 
Portland, Ore.; her popularity in that 
city being hothing short of phenomenal. 

It happened that while she was play- 
ing in this latter company Joseph J. 
~ Buckley, business-manager for Otis 
Skinner, chanced to see her as Jda Pipp 
in “The Education of Mr. Pipp.” Not- 
ing her youth and talent, he brought 
her to the attention of his star—and this 
season, now closing, Izetta Jewel, the 
girl who has fought so bravely for her 
chance, was leading woman with Mr. 
» Skinner—her delicate, sympathetic and 
thoroughly sincere performance of Mar- 
garet Druce in “Your Humble Servant” 
having met with golden praise at the 
hands of our press and theatregoers. No 
actress of her years before the public 
to-day has overcome more obstacles 
than Izetta Jewel, or achieved as much. 


* * * 


ERNEST GLENDINNING 


N amazing thing it is how time flies 
nowadays, and it is not surprising 
to find that many of our most 

promising young players, in particular 
those who are the offspring of theatrical 
parents, are giving their better-known 
elders every indication that they will 
soon outstrip them in the race for pro- 
fessional honors. It is the relentless, in- 
evitable march of time; and’youth is the 
first requisite for the stage. 

Young Ernest Glendinning has been 
more or less associated with theatrical 


affairs all his life—for he is the 
John Glendinning, still popular in 
roles, and the late Clara Braj 
who was an excellent character 
while his: sister, Jessie Glen 
(Mrs. Gilbert Miller, daught 

of Henry, of that clan) is rapidly 
ing her mettle in ingénue parts, h 
lately appeared in “The Servant in 
House.” : 

The quality of the younger G 
ning’s acting talent is of the lasting el 
bre that grows and develops wil fur 
ther years and experience. He hag 
recently rounded out seven full ye; 
active professional service, yet he 
grasped the technique of his prof 
with the surety of one twice his age=s 
with the firm grasp that makes it seem 
not like technique at all. He is so thor 
oughly at home behind the foo 
that it is easy to be seen acting 
birthright. And, too, with the full 
of youth still upon him, there is 
note of manliness and virility 
playing, that is as enjoyable as iti 
in this effete age! 

Mr. Glendinning came into the 
in the village of Ulverston, La 
England, though he has lived in 
country the greater part of his 
well recall him ten years ago, as afi 
ward, shy, almost diffident boy, 
casionally accompanied his paren 
the theatre where they were a 
hence it is all the more amazing, 
allowing for the lapse of time, to 00%) 
find him a sturdy, capable, well 
young man, professionally well-¥ 
and thoroughly able to look out for 
self. 

It was probably a foregone 60 
sion that the stage would claim 
its own, and there could not ha 
much, if any, parental opposition 
he started his career in the same 
pany with his. father and mother, 
support of:Annie Russell, as on 
waifs from the foundling as 
“Mice and Men,” the actual dat 
débfiit* being January 17, 1903, 
Garrick Theatre, New York. 

In the fall of that year M 
dinning emerged from being m 
of the “and others,” and was 
John Drew in two small parts 
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tain Dieppe” and “The Second in Com- 
~ mand.” The following season, still un- 
der Charles Frohman’s direction, he di- 
vided between “The Sorceress,” with 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in which he was 
Hernando Albornos, and ‘“Friquet,” 
with Marie Doro, in which he was 
D’Hourville. The allurements of play- 
jing long Broadway engagements under 
the Frohman banner, even in small 
parts, are often more than many young 
actors can withstand—though it rarely 
leads to any professional growth; so 
Mr. Glendinning is to be congratulated 
that he soon realized that development 
was not to be gained in this way; and 
‘that, with rare wisdom, he put Broad- 
way and the flesh-pots far behind him. 
Experience and the ease and famil- 
iarity to be gained from playing many 
parts was what this young actor wanted, 
and probably needed, at this stage of his 
career ; so he went to San Francisco and 
became leading juvenile man of the Al- 
cazar Stock in that city, opening July 
31, 1905, as Clement Lane in “The For- 
tunes of the King.” He continued with 
this organization until April 18, 1906, 


when the earthquake removed it tempor- 


arily from the map. Then came a season 
with the Belasco Stock, Los Angeles; 
followed by a term of two years with 
the new Alcazar company in ’Frisco. 
These four years were full of the most 
excellent experience, with practically a 
new part every week; and he gained a 
répertoire of something upward of one 
hundred and fifty réles—a few of -his 
Most successful ones being Algernon 
Moncrieff in “The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest” ; Laurence Trenwith in 
“Tris” ; Lionel Carteret in “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense” ; Count von Asterbeg in “Old 
Heidelberg”; Charles Hayne in “The 
Dictator”; Richard Ainsiee in “Mrs. 
Feinngwell’s Boots”; Steven Carley in 
“Her Own Way” ; Jack Negley in “Bar- 
bata Frietchie’; Schram in “Leah 
Kleschna,” and Captain O’Hara in 
Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 

After these four most productive 
years Mr. Glendinning turned his face 
eastward again, this time with the vast 
di ce of having now gained a posi- 
Hon of no little import as an actor of 
Tavenile roles, He started out this sea- 


son with Alla Nazimova, playing Hi 
Appleton in “The Passion Flower,” but 
he gave that up to create the part of 
Bobby Ashby in Eugene Walter’s “Just 
a Wife,” supporting Charlotte Walker. 
In this, his acting of the chivalrous 
young brother of the heroine has won 
deservedly unstinted praise. 

Mr. Glendinning, still comfortably in 
his twenties, with seven years’ expefi- 
ence to his credit, may bravely face his 
profession-future. And he probably — 
does ! 

eke 


MARY NASH 


PRETTY safe gamble it is that the - 
days of to-morrow will find Mary 
Nash occupying a conspicuously — 

successful place among the greatest fav- 
orites in the world of footlights. She has 
built such an excellent, firm foundation — 
already—having no less than a half- 
dozen successes to her credit—and this 
season, by her exceptionally fine work 
as Cicely Rand in “The City,” she is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most prom- 
ising players of the present day. ; 

Miss Nash has in her favor a wealth 
of temperament; she doesn’t speak 
more than ten lines on the stage before 
you are aware of this fact ; and her emo- 
tional ability, delicate and subtle, but 


swift and moving, still has all the charm 


of girlhood about it—with the finished 
expression of the long-seasoned artist. 
She seems to get a tremendous joy out 


*of acting, for it would be practically im- 


possible to give out so much vitality and 
apparent enthusiasm, unless her whole 
heart and soul were in her work. Her 
role in “The City” is an exceptionally 
difficult one, the sort of part that re- 
quires the subtle something of individu- — 
ality, plus all the technique at the play- 
er’s command—for it is not a pleasant 
part and it would prove a fearful crop- ~ 
per for ninety-nine per cent of our 
young actresses. Yet she plays it with all 
the artistry one could ask; and her par- 
ticipancy in the most sensational scene 
in the piece, in company with Tully 
Marshall and Walter Hampden, sets a 
standard by which she will probably be 
judged for some time to come. It mere- 


ly adds a further poignancy to Clyde 
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Fitch’s death that he did not live to see 
this individual performance. 
Miss Nash, who claims Troy, N. Y., 


» ~as her birthplace, is the daughter of 


- Philip F. Nash, so long identified with 
the B. F. Keith theatrical interests ; and 
is a sister of Florence Nash, now ap- 
pearing in the Belasco production of 
‘The Lily.” After graduating from the 
_ American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 

She made her first professional appear- 
ance May 4, 1903, as a member of the 
Empire Theatre Stock, Hoboken, N: J., 
playing in “The Lottery of Love,” in 
which she was Josephine—a part in 
which Ada Rehan was vastly liked in 
her Daly days. During an engagement 
of four weeks with this company Miss 
Nash also played Susan in “Lost—24 
Hours”; Nettie Majors in “The Man 
from Mexico,” and Evangeline Bender 
in “All the Comforts of Home.” 

The season of 1903-04 she made her 
Broadway débit ; and, strangely enough, 
in view of her fine emotional talent, she 
appeared with Sam Bernard in “The 
Girl from Kay’s” ; in which she succeed- 
ed Marie Doro as Nancy Lowley, and 


Meeeckted a solo dance with all the fin- 


ished skill of a trained dancer. For a 
long time after this Miss Nash was off 
__ the stage, owing to an attack of nervous 
prostration, reappearing in December, 
1905, in the support of Ethel Barry- 
' more; with whom she remained for over 
» a season and a half. She played all the 
' leading juvenile parts in this actress’ 
Quite extensive répertoire at that time; 
and it was in this engagement that she 
first proved her fine mettle. For in- 
Stance, she created Leonora Dunbar in 
“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire”; and was Miss 
Pettitoes in a revival of “Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines”; she was admir- 
able as An Unknown Lady from Be- 
yond in “The Silver Box,” a lively, 
Spontaneous performance; and she 


_ brought the necessary note of youth and 


 Birlishness to Ethel Carlton in “His Ex- 
-cellency the Governor,” and Amy Spen- 
cer in “Cousin Kate.” She was also 
Annette in the one-act play, “Carrots” ; 
‘cértainly an admirable répertoire of 
‘roles to acquire in the support of one 
_ $Star—and, more especially, within so 


Short a space of time. 


Miss Nash only appeared brieff 
public during 1907-08 when, with ra 
characteristic disregard fer the 
stage license, she took a dash into li 
opera, and was Minna in “The Girls 6 
Holland,” of most brief and ‘ragil 
memory. She soon found herself b 
amid dramatic surroundings, for # 
following season she was leading wom. © 
an with Andrew Mack, being Arpak” 
Meelish in “Arrah Na Pogue” and Ros 
Larabee in “The Royal Mounted.” If 
the spring of 1909 Miss Nash appeatet 
for a short time in the support of Ma 
Mannering, playing Pamela Grey 
“The Truants.” Following this ts 
her hit in “The City,” and now she 
seems well started upon a career that 
bound to reflect only credit upon her,” 


*x* * * 


JOSEPH TUOHY 


T WILL be a great surprise to 

if the stage history of to-morrow does 

not disclose the name of Joseph Tuohy 
as one of our foremost players of heavy = 
roles, the sort of parts with a sw 
sinister touch to them that make 
appeal through the art and personal 
of their interpreter. So far in his 
reer Mr. Tuohy, thanks to a youth 
and blond appearance, has been larg 
engaged in playing straight juvenile 
parts—those with no particular chanee 
at characterization. But once or twit 
he has chanced to avoid these ; and then 
it‘ was he proved his mettle, giviti 
promise of his greater development 
the day of his greater opportunity. 

There is no particular romance 0 
poetry about Mr. Tuohy’s personal 
he is essentially modern and thore 
masculine, with a large amount of g 
husky, genuine acting talent ; and I 
greatly miss my guess if he does 
reach a highly successful place in st 
circles, It may not be to-morrow 
deed the chances are that his w 
gradual development—but it will bea 
the better for that; as he is constamt 
improving in his work each season, @ 
too, his youthfulness is one of his T™ 
est possessions. And in the mez 
just keep your eye on him. 

Mr. Tuohy hails from Chicago, 
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he was born, raised, and educated, his 
family having for several generations 
been prominent in business affairs in the 
Windy City. Though his people sought 
to have him embrace a‘° mercantile ca- 
reer, acting, rather than buying and sell- 
ing, made a stronger appeal. So he came 
to New York in the fall of 1902, and on 
September 15 made his professional 
débiit, as a member of the Proctor Stock 
Company, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
—his first part being Jack Chandler in 
“The Great Ruby.” He only remained 
with this organization a short time, for 
a few months later he joined the forces 
of David Belasco, being cast for the 
role of Ato, Watcher of Watchers, in 
“The Darling of the Gods,” in the sup- 
port of Blanche Bates. He continued in 
this same piece all of the two following 
seasons; in fact as long as Miss Bates 
herself was identified with it. Then 
came a season, touring the west in the 
light comedy lead, in “The Girl from 
Kay’s,” with a special company headed 
by Bobby North and Lila Blow. In the 
summer of 1906 he was seen in Chicago, 
at McVicker’s Theatre, as Roy Gordon 
in “The Coward.” 

The season of 1906-07 Mr. Tuohy 
had rather a busy time of it, appearing 
in no less than four productions—in 
three of which he appeared on Broad- 
way; first in the Liebler production of 
“Sir Anthony,” at the Savoy Theatre, 
in which he was°admirable as Robert 


Morrison. Then at ‘the Lincoln Square 
Theatre he played Lester Markham in 
“Matilda ;” following this he was seen 
on tour with Emma Carus in “Too Near 
Home,” of unhappy, fleeting existence ; 
and finally, at the Astor Theatre, he 


played his original role in “The Mills” 


of the Gods.” 

The following season, 1907-08, Mr. 
Tuohy gave further evidence of his his- 
trionic powers by an exceptionally good 
performance of Billy,Wantage.in “The 
Right of Way,” and that summer, again 
at McVicker’s in Chicago, he was seen 
in “The Invader.” He appeared with 
Lillian Russell in the fall of 1908, play- 
ing Ralph Woodhurst in “Wildfire;” 
and this past fall, still in the support of 
this actress, he was particularly able as 
Richard Wall in “The Widow’s Might.” 
Following the withdrawal of this piece, 
Mr, Tuohy joined H. B. Warner’s com- 
pany, creating the part of Red Joclyn in 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine.” But just upon 
the eve of the New York opening of 
this piece a serious trouble attacked his 
vocal chords and compelled his retire- 
ment from the cast. Upon his recovery 
he appeared in the Shuberts’ new musi- 
cal play, “Madame Troubadour.” 

Earnestness and versatility, added to 
capability, have marked this actor’s ca- 
reer to date. He has done not a few 
things, and has done them all well. As 
noted: above, just keep your eye on Jo- 
seph. Tuohy. 
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IS a curious sensation coming 
into a tropical harbor in the gray 

' stillness—just before the light 
comes that brings the dawn; when 
one sees the vague outline of the land 
—with the shadows of its plumy 
palms “bowing by the shore;” when 
_ there is no sound to break the silence 
Save an occasional voice of the ship’s 
men at their work on the deck, or of 
the officers giving an order, and the 
“water as it ripples along and laps 
the sides of the ship. And then the 
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dawn itself and the rising of the 
when it comes up, a gorgeous mass 0 
fire out of the ocean, bringing wi 
the sparkle and glitter of the 
tropical day! 

One feels the exhilaration, the 
of merely being alive, in those 
lands of beauty and sweet idlene: 
remember three wonderful mornin 
of that kind—my first glimpse 
Honolulu: once waking to find mj 
near the shore of Tutulia in § 
and once crossing the desert 
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para, when all the rest of the world 
seemed to be asleep. That in its way 
is different again, but quite as glori- 
ous—perhaps more so—in the sense 
of freedom and aloofness from all the 
world and its disturbing thoughts and 
cares—away in that great gorgeous 
expanse of yellow sand. 

But to return to my dear Honolulu, 
‘where I first learned to love the trop- 
ics. I think no one ever quite recovers 
—escapes—from the longing to see it 


again. 

Sir Edward Arnold has said, I be- 
lieve, that whenever he thought of 
paradise the picture came to him of 
Diamond Head—on the island of 
Ohau—whose stately peak first greets 
one as he comes in from the sea— 
and of the peak of Teneriffe. And in 
_ truth, they do represent lands of hap- 
piness and beauty—and, one would 
think, a content that is “Sweeter 
than the sweet winds that blow over 
the grape blossoms at Lahina?” If, 
alas, in Honolulu, American com- 
merce were only not crushing out the 
beauty with its pitiless iron heel! 
Were I to be born again—to undergo 
a miraculous. new birth—under con- 
ditions of my own choosing, I would 
be an islander of the South Seas. I 
could live and hear forever : 


The league-long roller thundering 
on the reef. 


_ What a happy fate to live afar off 
in the Pacific on an isle of plenty, 
where the sun shines goldenly, the 
trees are ever fruitful; and there is no 
want and little labor— and one lives 
and loves and dies—and is never trou- 
bled with ambition! What shall one 
teally call it—by introspection and 
the modern maladies of the civilized 
Soul? Ah tiens—the many questions 
of life in this tangled old world! So, 
after all, it is perhaps best just to 

laugh in the sun like a child and have 
No curiosity to look beyond the line 
of the horizon at the edge of the sea. 

‘A first went to Honolulu just after 
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States, when one still felt the spirit — 


and charm of the splendid happy days 
of the monarchy. I was fortunate to 
have been there then, for now it is 
quite gone, and is only spoken of by 
the old residents and the Hawaiians 
with longing and regret—a regret 
which I can thoroughly appreciate, — 
having known it, even if only in the 
last gasps of its true and poetic glory. 

Personally I love my friends in 
Honolulu, and all the people there, as 
I love few things in life. They are so 
kind, so courteous, and with such hos- 
pitality ! 

Memories of Hawaiian days, I 
think, are everlasting, and I am not 
alone in that opinion. The life of the 
tropics is quite different from any 
other life in the world, and those not 
fortunate enough to have known it 


have missed a great deal. Somuchwas ~~ “4 


done for me to make me happy’ that I 
have many quite wondetful memories _ 
stored away, that give me infinite 
pleasure. That is, after all, one of the 
great blessings of seeing many coun- 
tries under very favorable and pleas- 
ant conditions. I remember one very 
interesting experience perhaps espe- 
cially to be spoken of—a “hula” given 
for me by Prince David, whom we 
knew very well through his kindly 
and truly royal hospitality. It was 
given at the home of some Hawaiians 
out in the country, a few miles from 
Honolulu. The dance was done in the 
lanii, an elaborate and large veranda, 
though closed in entirely with rail- 
ings. There were ten of the best 
dancers in the islands. One, I recall, 
Opi—a really beautiful girl and a 
marvelous dancer. They wore skirts, 
with the upper clothing—yellow, the — 
royal color—of thin material that left — 
the arms and shoulders bare, likewise 
the legs from the knee. Their skirts 
were of grasses, accentuating the hips, 
and around their heads they wore 
yellow ilima leis—also the royal flow- 
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“er; and about the neck long leis of 
sweet-smelling meli. 

‘After the hula Opi gave me her 
anklets, which I still have. We, the 
" guests, sat in one end of the lanii, and 
back of us, through the openings, one 
_ could see the plantation in the won- 
_ derful white moonlight—all the air as 
Sweet with the perfume of flowers as 
the dew-strewn tropical night could 
make it. The night, glittering with 
fire-flies, was indescribably soft and 
balmy ; one felt au seul du paridis. 

At the other end of the lanii, seated 
opposite us on mats of banana fibers 
and also wearing leis, were three men, 
the one in the middle quite old, with 
_white hair and a superb leonine head. 
The men on either side of him were 
younger. The old man chanted songs 
of valor and love ‘and death of the 
Island legends; and the young men 
kept time by beating large gourds 
gaily” decorated. with colored paper 
and feathers, and filled with small 
sharp things that made a strange 
sound as they were rattled from side 
to side. The rhythm of the song was 
also kept with short white sticks, beat- 
en against the gourds. All these songs, 
the hula girls—who come in turn 
from a small door near the men—in- 
terpreted in their dance. 

They did for me all the dances, from 
those of the old days of the Kameha- 
meha down to the modern hula, ac- 
companied by the taropatch, a small 
guitar, and the ukilali, as well as by 
_ the singing, which was furnished by 
Prince David’s own musicians—who 
went with us everywhere and sang 
to us the wonderful songs of Hawaii. 
I remember late that night they all 
came into my garden and sang to me 
in the moonlight. Ah, my dear Ha- 
Waiians may well regret the vanished 
glories of their monarchy! 

Honolulu itself is so full of beauty 
that one could seemingly go on de- 
_ scribing it forever if one had the qual- 
ity to do so. The drive to the Pali and 
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the viéw from there is a sight m 
worthy of gods than of men. 

Sailing from Honolulu is som 
one never forgets, either. The flo 
the crowds of people on the 4 
waving good-by, and the m 
There is a fine Hawaiian band 
the direction of Professor Be 
whom travelers islandwards 
and with regard. As the ship sy 
well out to the stream aloha aoe 
farewell—is played, and one le 
“over the side” for a last look 
throws the leis back on the water, 
had so many I remember they 
ered me quite almost up to my 
hardly a speck of my dress was to be 
seen, and they trailed on the 
We brought back to San Francisco © 
on our ship that time three baal 
of the New York troops. It was att 
end, almost, of the war in Manila, 

I have never forgotten hearing a 
dier, standing near me as I le 
back at the shore, exclaim: 
wouldn’t you think she was the ¢ 
of Honolulu!” Please forgive me 
I write this; it is not in vanity: 
ply the great pleasure of reme 
ing those Hawaiian days. 

I have seen in other countries nativi 
dances. In the desert near Gizeh f 
once saw a most beautiful Circassi 
dancer at an Arab wedding, and 
have seen the Dervishes; also hi 
I seen a great dancer in the hai 
of a prince in Cairo, and another: 
the bazaar—such a woman as Rob 
Hichens writes of in his “Garden: 
Allah.” I have seen, too, a great num 
ber of different African tribes do 
war dances in one of the De Bee 
Compounds in-the diamond mines: 
Kimberly. This was also arranged f 
me. The Zulu war dance, particu 
was most dramatic and wonde 
In New Zealand I have seen 
Hapa, the Poi Poi, and Canoe daf 
which are very interesting, 
quite different from what one 
Hawaii. Their dances are more 
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like. During my last tour in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies I had the spare time 
to go to Rotura, which is in the 
thermal district of New Zealand. I 
was very anxious to see the geysers. 
All the show places in “the Colonies” 
are under government control, and I 
was “personally conducted”—as _ it 
were—by Miss Maggie Papakura and 
her cousin, Mr. Alfred Warbick, both 
of whom are Maoris and the govern- 
ment guides, and very interesting and 
charming people—in whose debt I am 
for their kindness in making my visit 
so unusually worth while. The dances 
there I enjoyed seeing very much. I 
have now in my dressing-room at the 
theatre twisted round with an ilima 


lei, two little pois given me’by one of 
the dancers as a souvenir. 

Kia ora, and aroha, to dear Maggie 
Papakura and my friends at Rotura; 
and to Honolulu, always, Kipling’s — 
toast: 


Here’s to the cool of your deep ver- 
andas. 
Here’s to the plays of your jeweled 
main. 
To the night, to the palms in the 
moonlight 
And the fireflies in the cane. 








THE USUAL WAY 


“Tt doesn’t do to get conceited,” remarked Howard Kyle. “I stood at the 
clerk’s desk in a Cincinnati hotel and watched a crowd of traveling men register. 
Each one shook hands with the veteran behind the book. ‘Ah,’ said one of them 
to the clerk, ‘it’s a good thing you’re still on deck, Uncle Dave; I don’t think the 
house could run without you.’ ‘Couldn’t it, though!’ said Uncle Dave. “You 
fellows would come in here, and if there was a strange clerk, you’d say, “Where's 
Uncle Dave?” And the clerk would say, “Why, didn’t you hear? He died a 
Month ago.” And then you’d say, “Well I’ll be darned! That’s too bad. Say, 


when’ll dinner be ready?” ’” 
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HERE is an interesting story woven 
into the history of the Church of 
the Transfiguration in New York 

that forever links its name with the peo- 
ple of the theatrical’profession. Many 
years ago, Mr. George Holland, an able 
actor and a man beloved and respected 
by all who knew him, passed forever 
from the stage of life, and arrangements 
for the burial services were left in the 
hands of Joseph Jefferson, Lester Wal- 
lack and Billy Birch. 

These three gentlemen, deep in grief 
over the loss of their friend, went to the 
Church of the Atonement, which, 
though since torn down, was.then at the 
northwest corner of Madison Avenue 
and +Twenty-eighth Street, and asked 
the rector if he would kindly officiate in 
the priestly rites. But to their amaze- 
ment and chagrin, the rector refused “to 
say the burial office over an actor.” He 
remarked, however, that there was a 
“little church around the corner where 

they might possibly be accommodated.” 
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“Then God bless the little ch 
around the corner!” replied Joseph Jel 
ferson, deeply indignant and hurt at@ 
aspersion cast upon his dead friend am 
the profession to: which they both 
longed. a 

The thrée men then repaired to tie 
Church of the Transfiguration, wit 
was at that time a little chapel on Bas 
Twenty-ninth Street, between Fifth at 
Madison avenues. It was the church: 
which they had been directed. And 
they found the Reverend Dr. Geom 
Hendric Houghton, rector of the il 
parish—who offered them the kim 
consolation and: help which it was # 
custom to give to all who asked of fil 
A little later he officiated at thet 
of Mr. Holland. 


The By-word Becomes a 
Honor of 


THIS incident soon became ¥ 
circulated among the members ¢ 


“THE ACTORS’ CHURCH ~ 


theatrical profession, who always re- 
- ferred to the friendly religious shelter 
as: “The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner”; and that name has always clung 
to it. Since then it has become famous 
not only in this country, but in Europe. 
Each day many sight-seers visit the his- 
toric spot; and travelers from foreign 
lands often remark that it is the only 
church in New York of which they had 
heard in their home land. 

It is indeed a restful little oasis in the 
heart of the throbbing, noisy city—for 
. though it has been enlarged many times, 
and variously changed since the day, 
more than forty years ago, when Joe 
Jefferson and his confréres were re- 
ceived within its hospitable doors, the 
little old gabled church sits modestly 
back from the street, amid a charming 
bit of green sward. Tall elms and ma- 
ples shade it from the sun in summer, 
and in their branches are tiny houses for 
the birds. Everything about the little 
church breathes a quiet welcome. 
Shrubs and flowers brighten the patch 
of garden in which nestle the quaint 
architecture and rambling lines of the 
building. It suggests some historic set- 
ting in the old world; it might be that 
very church yard in which the beautiful 
“Elegy” was written. 

_. The stranger is impressed with a curi- 

Ous gate through which he has to enter; 
_ and those who are familiar with the ar- 

chitecture of the orient wonder if it can 
be an odd adaptation from something he 
has seen in Japan or China. But this is 
not so. 

The Lich-Gate, as it is called, is sel- 
dom seen in this country, though there 
are many of them in England. The word 
is formed from the old Anglo-Saxon, 
“lich” meaning “a corpse;” and the 
Purpose of the Lich-gate is to provide a 
foofed entrance to a churchyard, where 

les brought in for burial are rested 
vate entering, and after leaving the 
ch. 

Having once stepped out from the 
noisy bustle of the crowded streets into 
the shelter of the Lich-gate the eccles- 
jastical nature of the place is at once 
conveyed by a life-sized statue of 
Christ, which stands opposite the en- 
france; at the left of this is a public 
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drinking-fountain. Curved pathwa 
lead to the various entrances to 
church, ; 
Approaching the church proper, 
through a small, square vestibule—for 
the church is open from six in the morn- 
ing until six at night—one is struck 
with the sight of the swinging-doors, 
which are covered with brilliant red felt. 
It looks warm and inviting. And on the 
left wall of the vestibule hangs a simple 
little card with these words of Carlyle’s: 
I shall pass this way but once. If there- 
fore, there be any kindness I can show, 
or any good thing I can do, let me do 


it now; let me not defer it nor neglect 
it, for I shall not pass this way again. 


Someway you are glad to see it, pos- 
sibly for the very reason that you are 
familiar with it. Maybe you have that 
same little motto hanging up in your 
room at home. Anyway, it seems friend- 
ly. It makes you feel as if an unseen 
hand had stretched forth to bid you wel- 
come; and you push open the swinging- 
doors confidently, as you would at home. 


A Haven of Peace 


ONCE within, your gaze falls upon 
the little chapel, which forms the rear 
part of the church, and is separated 
from the nave by fretted arch-ways. 
The ceilings are low and vaulted, and 
embellished by many interesting paint- 
ings of the saints and other biblical 
characters—while the side walls are 
done in royal blue, highly ornamented 
in aluminium relief. It is brilliant color- 
ing, wonderfully toned to subdued ef- 
fect by the ecclesiastical nature of the 
design. The altar in this beautiful 
Chantry, as the chapel is called, is es- 
pecially interesting, since the reredos is 
from an old Scotch monastery, and is 
more than four hundred years old. - 

Turning from the chapel to the main 
body of the building,one stands within 
the portion of the church that constitut- 
ed the original chapel, as it was when 
Joseph Jefferson first stepped within it. 
Since then the nave has. been greatly 
enlarged, a transept and several small - 
chapels have been added, and one can- 
not get much of an idea of what it 
looked like forty years ago, when the 





tiny bitilding had an unobstructed view 
_ to Madison Square—over ground every 

“inch of which is now covered with high 
walls of brick and stone. 

_ Looking through the major portion of 

the church toward the chancel, one can- 
not help being impressed with the sol- 
emn beauty of the surroundings. The 
eye travels past the long line of Gothic 
arches in natural oak, past rows of an- 
cient pictures in colors subdued by time, 
swiftly taking in the brilliant lights of 
the stained glass windows, and reaches 
the solemn altar, with its imposing white 
marble reredos, in dignified perspective. 
Even the sight-seers, who are constant- 
ly wandering in and out, speak in sub- 
dued tones, as they find themselves 
within the sacred walls. Nor is it the 
hush of fear, or the silence that some 
of us feel upon entering an edifice with 
which we are unfamiliar. It is the feel- 
ing of quiet reverence and the unspoken 
admiration that all of us have for noble 
beauty. 

There are many interesting memorial 
windows in the “Little Church” and one 
that visitors always look for is that 
erected by the Players Club in honor of 
Edwin Booth. Joseph Jefferson assisted 
in the unveiling of the window, the cere- 
mony taking place in 1898. It is in the 
west wall of the transept, and the paint- 
ing depicts a young actor in the garb of 
Hamlet, meditating upon the skull 
which he holds in his hand. 

Those who see the window for the 
first time, and are unfamiliar with its 
story, usually look for some resem- 
blance to Edwin Booth—imagining that 
the youthful face in the painting is that 
of the great actor in his younger days. 
This, however, is not the case. The 
painting is simply a typical Hamlet, 
though many insist that the face does 
bear at least a slight resemblance to 
Booth. Beneath the figure is a quota- 
tion from the play*of “Hamlet,” and be- 
low that are the words: 


Erected to the Glory of God and in 
eg of Edwin Booth, by the Players 


The Booth memoriel window cost 
_ about seven thousand dollars. 
: The church contains another stained 
_ glass window that was erected in honor 


Rd 
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of an actor, but it is a curious fact 
connection with it that no one seems to 
know who was responsible for it. The — 
window is in memory of Harry Mon- 
tague, who died in 1878, and is opposite 
the pew which he used to occupy. It 
represents a pilgrim with his staff and 
scallop shell, and upon a brass plate be- 
low are inscribed the words: 

If I ask Him to receive me will He say 

me nay? 
Not till Earth, and not till Heaven, pass 
away. 

At one.end of the transept there isa — 
small window of especial interest, for 
the reason that it is the first memorial of 
the kind ever erected in this country in 
honor of a negro. It is a small painting, 
depicting the baptism of an Ethiopian 
woman, and was placed in the church in ~ 
memory of a colored man and his wife, 
who for many years were door-keepers 
there. 


The Mortuary Chapel 


GEORGE HENDRIC HOUGH- ~ 
TON, the founder of the parish, and its — 
pastor for forty-nine years, died in 7 
1897; and in 1908 a mortuary chapel | 
was added to the church building and | 
dedicated in his honor. “— 
It is a small, octagonal room, with a | 
high arched ceiling, and is finished toa © 
height of thirteen feet in richly-carved © 
solid mahogany. Above this, the coved © 
ceiling is marked off by mouldings in 
gold relief, and the intersections are em- 
bellished with paintings depicting “The 
Last Judgment” and other famous pic- 
tures by old world masters of the brush. 
The chapel is entered from the mait 
body of the church through massive 
sliding doors designed in the Perpendie- 
ular Gothic, in keeping with the interior 
style of the architectural scheme of the” 
building. : x 
The stained glass windows of this” 
chapel are wonderfully beautiful, and 
one of them, which is so large that it 
covers almost an entire side of theroom, - 
is Raphael’s “Transfiguration.” This,one- 
of the artist’s most powerful portrayals, 
depicts the transfigured form of Christ, 
hovering in a brilliantly lighted cloud, 
with Moses and Elias on either side— 
while beneath are the three Aposté 
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who have fallen to the ground in amaze- 
ment. 

In the foreground of this picture is 
“the scene in which the father of the 
' demoniac boy, accompanied by a crowd 
of people, has entered the presence of 
the nine remaining apostles, supplicating 
aid for his unfortunate son. 

One of the Apostles, who has arisen, 
announces that He Who is above will 
"give the necessary consolation and aid; 
and thus the scene of distress is relieved 
’ by the knowledge that help is near. 
The contrast of the lower and upper 
‘ parts of the picture is one of its most 
- wonderful points; above, there are soft 
lights and blending colors, while below, 
' the colors are harsh, and the action is 
that of anxious disquietude. 

The Mortuary Chapel is called St. 
Joseph’s Chapel ; and in one.of the large 
stained windows is shown the figure of 
St. Joseph of Arimathza. Another rep- 
resents Nicodemus with the lighted lan- 
tern, while still another gives an ideal 
depiction of the “Resurrection of the 
Blessed.” Reubens’ “Raising of Lazar- 
us” is also shown, in figures of heroic 


size. 

This chapel is wonderfully lighted by 
electricity, from hanging lamps of solid 
brass, patterned after the ancient crypt- 
lamps, with tongue-flamed light. The 
little room is deeply restful because of 
its dignified beauty, and is therefore 
Most fittingly appropriate to the pur- 

e for which it was brought into ex- 
istence. In a great city like New York, 
Meath often comes to those who are far 
from home; and the mortuary chapel 
Offers a friendly resting place for bodies 

t await the day of burial. It is an 
€specially appropriate memorial to the 
founder of the Parish, who was more 
than ordinarily considerate to the dead. 
_ In the tower of the Mortuary Chapel 
isa chime of fifteen bells, and the larger 
» tower of the church contains a Sanctus 
bell, that is always rung at the Conse- 
tration and Elevation, in the celebration 
Of the Holy Eucharist. : 


St. Mary’s Chapel 


ANOTHER of the most beautiful 
orials in the church is “St. Mary’s 


Chapel,” often called “The Lady Chap- 
el,” which was erected in 1906, as a me- 
morial to Mary C. Houghton, wife 
of the Rev. George Clarke Houghton, 
D. D., present rector of the church. 
This tiny chapel is entirely in the 
English Pointed Gothic style, and re- 
minds one, with its wealth of adorn- 
ment, symbolic designs and richness of 
decoration, of some of the chapels in the 
cathedrals of the Old World. From the 
floor to the frieze, the walls are beauti- 
fully wainsootted in oak; the altar and 
reredos are of white marble with Vene- 
tian mosiacs ; and the stained glass win- 
dows and doors that form two sides of 
the room contain some excellent paint- 
ings, including copies of Raphael’s 
“Madonna del Gran’duca,” from the 
Palazzo Pitti, Florence; and Botticelli’s 
“Virgin and Infant Jesus,” from the 
Louvre. “ 
Fresh flowers are always upon the 
Altar, and there are tiny cushions on 
the floor for those who wish to kneel 
and pray. This little chapel is always 
open, and is in constant use. Those who 
care to avail themselves of the confes- 
sional can also do so within its restful 
walls, and one could scarcely imagine a 
place more sacred, in which to lay bare 
the secrets of the heart. Purest beauty 
is always divine and undenominational. 
All are welcome to this little chapel, and 
many a tired wayfarer in New York 
wanders into its pleasant confines— 
there to gather courage to continue the 
rough journey in the great, restless city. 


For Them that Travail and are 
Heavyladen 


AND that is one of the greatest’ 
charms of “The Little Church Around 
the Corner.” Far and near, it is known 
as the haven where all who need it can 
have sympathy without fear of rebuff 
or the unpleasant chastisement that 
sometimes has to be paid as the price of 
consolation. And in very many instances 
material aid is given to those in want. 

“Tt’s the greatest church in the city 


for the poor!” an humble parishioner 


declared to the writer with great en- 
thusiasm ; and then he went on to enum- 
erate particular instances in which Dr. 





Houghton had helped the needy. “He 
gave away two hundred turkeys before 
Christmas and two hundred before New 
Year's, and he supports an old blind 
man—sends his rent the tenth of 
every month; and gives a poor woman 
who is too old to work the money for 
her food. He’s always giving to people 
who need help.” 

This is only one of very many in- 
Stances that those, who know of the 
spirit of the Little Church, tell grateful- 
ly; one of the many ways in which the 
’ unfortunate of the great city are cared 
for and comforted, in a practical way. 

In the yard adjoining the church, and 
on the first floor of the rectory, is the 
rector’s office—a little room easy of ac- 
cess; which is in the nature of a public 
charity bureau. There, any ore may 
knock and receive a sincere welcome; 
and if he or she is in trouble or in need 
of aid, every effort is made to relieve 
the suffering, whatever it may be. If the 
rector is not there, his secretary, a kind- 
ly woman with a great heart, will offer 
sympathy or assistance, whichever may 
be needed. 

For the poor in this world’s goods are 
not the only ones who ask for aid; not 
inoney, but encouragement and advice 
are the things sometimes most needed. 
So rich and poor, alike, wander in and 
out of the little door. Sometimes their 
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names are known, and sometimes 
They are never asked, and if they ¢ 
not choose to tell, their identity ma 
remain a mystery. It is the true spi 
charity that rules in this little church 
and that is the reason it is so universally 
beloved. 

Many marriages take place here, 
sometimes in the church proper, and 
sometimes in the little oratory of 
rectory. Most all of the marriages in the 
theatrical profession are celebrated in 
the “Little Church Around the Corner”; 
and the last rites after death are al 
said here. For the actor-people have 
never forgotten the kindly hand that 
was stretched out to Joseph Jefferson 
in the hour of need. 

The Church of the Transfiguration is” 
a rich parish and among its members” 
have always been many of the oldest 
families in New York, such as 
Drexels, Tiffanys and Astors. It has 
often been stated that at the time of the 
Holland incident, the church was poor 
and struggling; but this was. not the 
case. It was small, to be sure, but pros 
perous, and every pew was filled. It was 
Mr. Jefferson’s experience, however, 
that made it famous the world over. 

The Rev. George Clarke Houghton, 
present rector of the church, is a nephew 
of the founder, George Hendric Hough- 
ton. 
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V.— BOOKING MR. DENTON 
Copyright, 1910, by HELEN GREEN 


USY, kin’ly request the gelmun 
in the fourth hall rear to come 
down to the parlor immejut,” said 

Mrs. de Shine; “Six weeks an’ never 
onct crossin’ my mitt with money is 
‘layin’ it on too thick. What kinda 
- joint does he think I’m a runnin?” 
“I know in my soul he went an’ 
_hocked his overcoat yestiddy,” report- 
ed the voluble slavey; “an’ he seen 
“me when he was goin’ out with the 
| package, an’ he got that red, mum!” 
“Has he made any cracks as to 
Whether he’s got a job?” inquired the 
landlady ; “or did he ast how long I’d 


| leave a party stick without settlin’?” 


_ “No, not never a word outer him,” 
‘teplied Susy; “he’s as gabby as a 
tlam. All he said was the meals was 
“That’s enough gossupin’, Susy!” 

i the landlady, sharply; “which it 


per,” 


aint becomin’ in help to furgit their 
place, an’ as usual I gotta be remind- 
in’ yuh that I don’t desire no tattlin’. 
An’ kin’ly refrain from hangin’ ’round 
gelmun’s rooms.” 

“Well, you ast me!” exclaimed Su- 
sy, flushing. 

It was nearer mutiny than she had 
dared before. 

“I b’lieve yuh was gave a order? 
Then I want it did, an’ git to yer 
work an’ see kin yuh subdue yer tem- 
was the rebuke she received. 

Muttering angrily, the slavey 
climbed three flights of stairs, and 
knocked softly on a door. No voice 
answered. She listened at the keyhole, _ 
nodded to herself, and turned the 
knob. 

An old man sat on a cane-chair by 
the window. He was in trousers and 
undershirt. About his neck was a stiff 
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“white collar and a puffy Ascot scarf, 
_ which almost hid a. shiny, white 

_ “dickey.” His patent leather shoes 
were in the middle of the room. A 
swift look showed Susy that his toes 
protruded woefully from heavy, 
white-cotton socks. A long, black, 
frock-coat and a pair of “detachable” 
cuffs lay on the bed, beside a top-hat 
of a late mode. 

It was her first chance for a com- 
plete survey of him when out of char- 
acter, for the halls of the Maison de 
Shine were shadowy, and this board- 
er slipped in and out as if anxious to 
evade curious glances. 

A shaft of sunlight, zig-zagging 
through neighboring chimneys, fell 
upon his black hair—too black to go 
with a face paled and lined by long, 
hard years. He was fattish and flab- 
by. 

“Mista Denton!” called Susy. 

He turned instantly, and his eye 
went aloft, instead of towards the 
voice, and at his startled motion, Susy 
became aware that a small coffee-pot 
was perilously perched upon the gas- 
' bracket, to which a small “heater” 
* ‘was attached. 

“She put the Great Martini out fur 
cookin’ cawfee,” said the slavey, 
warningly. “An’ him a headliner.” 

Grown suddenly brisk, he stooped, 
groped beneath the bed, and brought 
’ forth a box of crackers, and an agate 

cup, and with simple dignity invited 

Susy to eat and drink. 

; He moved a chair to the table, bow- 
ing. To Susy, he seemed a very graci- 
ous personality. 

‘“What a comfort, gittin’ jit hot,” 
she sighed; “ours aint never.” 

They chatted cheerfully. 

_ Denton frankly admitted it was no 
' s€ason to hunt a job, unless you could 
buck-dance or clown, sing or do acro- 
batic work. There were plenty of 
summer parks for performers possess- 
ing such talents. But a character-ac- 
tor, not of the old-school exactly, yet 
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lacking the flippant veneer of 
those who boldly dubbed thems 
“character-men” in these days—! 

“I had one friend who’s being 
starred in a Broadway production, 
he said between gurgly sips; “ ‘Just 
the part for you,’ he told me. But his 
managers said I was a comedian, and 
they wanted a straight man. And the 


next—Lord! “You've got a reputation ~ 
for villains, and we must have laughs 3 


out of this. It’s the only light partin ~ 
the piece!’ Can’t understand, pe 
see, that a true actor does either. 
“Why, they’ve got a fellow now 
and, well, horseplay’s what I’d call 
his work. Laughs? yes, but that’s not ’ 
humor—falling on one’s face as the — 


drum ‘catches’ him. Oh, in Angie 4 


when serious plays are going on, I'll 
have offers enough, you know. It’s © 
tiding over that pinches.” 5 

“You wouldn’t keer to git a sketch ~~ 
wrote, I s’pose. Sumpin’ lively, with a 
moider in it? I seen a elegant one 
where the man dreams he lost his hull” 
fortune at cards, an’ then he killed his 
wife so the millionaire couldn’t gi 
her, an’ when he come to he carried” 
on hor’ble, but the end was she 
wasn’t dead, at all, an’ the curtain © 
went up again an’ they was kissin’,” 
said Susy, excitedly. “If you'd jest” 
heard the applause! Couldn’t you git — 
one?” 

Denton said, rather wearily, that 
she was a good girl and dashed kind- 
hearted, but vaudeville hardly offered 
the right opportunity. He needed 
space to “prove” a character; bit by 
bit, he showed the audience a soul. 

“Whyn’t you go in fur movin’ pit- 
ters?” she asked, abruptly. “I got @ 
friend, a Mista Jacobs. He runs @ 
house an’ does fine. An’ he wants alt 
explainer fur the serious films. Your 
Prince Albert coat’d be jest the 
thing.” : 

“Moving pictures,” said Dent 
startled; “the sort where they 
a robber over freight cars?” 
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“An’ he goes through a pond an’ 

dawgs gits him by the pants,” said 
Susy. “But they’s seriouser ones. 
Laver comin’ down Mount Etna, an’ 
' sech. An’ Markie, he aint got nobody 
_ kin explain them proper. I could give 
_ you the number! An’—oh, gee! Aint 
- I the limit! She said fur you to come 
' an’ see her right off, in the pa’lor. 
She’ll skin me fur bein’ so long!” 
_ Mrs. de Shine’s message agitated 
Denton. She could only require his 
_ presence for one purpose. Money. 
_ And he had none. He shuddered, for 
_ evidently the hour of explanation had 
arrived. Susy fled before him as he 
‘slowly descended. 

“Where yuh been?” demanded the 
landlady, fiercely. 

Susy replied that a series of labors 
had “kep’” her. 

.“Ah, madam! What is your plea- 
sure?” greeted Denton. 

Inwardly, he shivered. Outwardly, 
he smiled propitiatingly. 

- “Mista Denton, while a’ course 
business is business, yet they is cases 
‘where I don’t press a payin’ guest till 
' I gotta,” said she; “an’ I aint had 
nothing from yuh since you come. Al- 
$0, trade’s dull. Which I mean, I’m 
_ absolutely forced to git what’s owin’.” 
' “I rehearsed for two weeks and 
| was unexpectedly let out before we 
_ opened,” he faltered. 
' “I don’t insist on bein’ gave all of 
it. Yuh suttenly kin pay three or four 
weeks? That’s only twenty-one or 


“Madam, I—a friend of mine will 
in town on Saturday. He will be 
my banker until I sign with some 
company, but the fact is, I haven’t a 


impose on a woming what’s weak 
_ *nough to leave yuh have a home!” 
_ Denton’s smile faded. 
- “It was hardly imposition, for I had 
ise of work,” he said slowly. 


“But I agree that to you I must ap- 
pear the same as any unprincipled 
debtor. If there were only something 
I could give you as security—”: 

“Listen here, whyn’t yuh come to 
breakfast this mornin’? ?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“I realized I had gone far enough 
he said, flushing darkly. 

“I dunno as a coupla more meals’d 
done any hurt,” she observed; “any- 
way, yuh gwan in when she rings the 
lunch bell. Nobody kin go huntin’ 
jobs on a empty stummick. I was 
onct in the purfession myself, an’ be- 
fore I got my vogue in the bronze 
livin’ pitcher Venus, in Frisco, I had 
my own troubles, Them times comes 
to all.” 

The word “picture” reminded him 
of Susy’s Mr. Jacobs, and her eyes, 
grown suddenly friendly, induced 
confidences. He mentioned Mr. 
Jacobs. 

“That there Jacobs is a goin’ to be 
put out of his hall! He was day- 
boardin’ here an’ tried to git me fur a 
podner, an’ my agent, what rents the 
hall, he says he’s jest a bad egg. 
S’long as yuh aint above pitchers, git 
one where yuh’ll git yer wages.” 

It was sane advice. They discussed — 
the new line of endeavor from all - 
sides. 

“An’ as fur as the bill goes, a party 
kin har’ly pay what they aint got,” 
she said, resignedly. 


Ronald Denton went forth to woo. 
fortune among moving pictures. He 
tramped over hot sidewalks until his 
close fitting patent leathers made 
welts across his toes and blisters on 
his heels. Up and down musty stair- 
ways, in and out of noisy elevators 
he journeyed, until “Come back 
later,” “Nothing to-day,” “Leave your = 
name and I'll send for you,” rang 
through his aching: head in a sing- 
songy chorus. 

After four days’ qnteinntin of ir- 
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‘Fitable agents who seemed quite unin- 
“terested in his quest, he was hired by 
‘a Grand Street establishment. Ten 
dollars a week for “lectures,” with the 
first show beginning at eleven each 


MR. DENTON 


morning. With ten-minute intervals, 
it went on until eleven at night. An 
anzmic youth pounded a rattly piano 
for two hours, alternating with an 
elderly artist who jabbed himself with 
a morphine “needle” to keep going, 
and earnestly advised Denton to “go 
agin the white stuff.” 

It was dark, unventilated—an at- 
mosphere reeking of the emanations 
of many unwashed persons. Denton 
had one consolation. His feet were 
hidden on the shadowy stage, and he 
could wear a pair of black felt slip- 
pers. He had some “patter” which, 

after committing to memory, he re- 

peated for the three sets of films 
which were unrolled for the edifica- 
tion of the sweating audience that 
whispered critically in front. 

He drew his first pay on a Saturday 


night, and his discharge accomp; 


it. 
“You aint there wit’ the kid 
they like,” explained the propriet 
“not ’nough ginger—see? The idee 
is to put in original cracks, an’ git em 
laffin. Then they plug it to their pals, © 
I don’t think you'll be a hit in 
game, anyway, cause you aint famil- 
iar enough wit’ ’em. That’s your 
drawback.” 

Out again! He could at least rest 
Sunday. But Susy privately informed 
him that Mr. Jacobs had an angel 
now, and his hall rent settled for in 
advance. Denton rose early on Sun- 
day to visit Mr. Jacobs. At two that © 
afternoon, in a husky voice, he 
thrilled a gathering somewhat fresher 
to the nostrils than Grand Street pro- 
duced, with “lectures” on Roosevelt's 
reception by native Sheiks on the 
banks of the Nile, and a gay roll 
picting the trials of a newly marri 
pair with the cook who broke even” 
thing she handled. 

“Tork louder, pal,” requested Mr. 
Jacobs, before the first night perform- 
ance; “I bin out front an’ can’t hoid 
hear youse.” 

At midnight, from combined 
throat and effort, Denton’s 
chords relaxed, and a hoarse whi 
was the best he could do. He 4 
one day’s pay, and went home, 

“I got the grandest rem’dy,” : 
the landlady; “it’s a ile, an’ loosens” 
*em. Don’t yuh fret. This here 
quick cure, give me by a fella w 
got a med’cine show on the road.” 

His voice returned. But his ne 
departed. He lay, groaning, on 
bed, refusing food, repeating that | 
couldn’t do it again, not if he di 

“They aint no rousin’ him at all, 
said Mrs. de Shine, petulantly. * 
sure it’s the least he co’d do.” 

“He'd oughta gwan down to 
They’s plenty people needin’ 
there, wit’ all the crowds,” said 
Property Man, when consulted. ~ 
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_ The Sisters de Gashe were a promi- 
nent “feature” of a music hall bill at 
Coney Island. They reported a notice- 
able dearth of barkers. 

_ “Darned ef I don’t ride down with 
yuh gells an’ see if tain’t possible to 
sign him,” said the landlady, deter- 
minedly. 

A crusade was on against the “raw 
shows” at Coney. The police were 
raiding right and left, leaving only ex- 
purgated performances in their wake. 
The showmen raged vainly. 

“Cut it out!” was the explicit com- 
mand. 

Mrs. de Shine went job-hunting for 
her despondent boarder, and within 
thirty minutes met an old friend who 
_ Was just recovering from an umsuc- 

cessful struggle with the law. 

“He’s so respectable appearin’, an’ 
allus a perfect gelmun. Parties is 
bound to notice ef yuh got 2 guy like 
him before the joint,” she urged. 

Bill McGovern nodded thoughtful- 


“Say, Pll do it, Maggie,” said he; 
“it was jest my barker bein’ so fresh 
you can’t tell him nawtin’. He’s one 
them village smartys, that’s what ails 
him. The bulls would left us be, only 
fur him sassin’ ’em. You can’t be too 
flip, cause they got the upper hand 
before they start. I’ give him twenty 
a week, an’ mebbe more. A good 
man’s hard to find. He sounds like he 
was. An’ till this excitement wears 
down, I don’t want no rough-house 
guys queerin’ my dump.” 

Denton, shuddering, heard of his 
good luck that night. On Monday, in 
his frock coat, top hat, a clean collar 
and dickey, and the patent leathers, 
he took his stand before a canvas- 
fronted building labeled “Queen Sha- 
luka—direct from the harem of a Ma- 
harajah.” 

The original exciting description 
‘Was forbidden, so Denton, blushing 
announced in stentorian 


“Only the muscle dance! That's all _ 
we have inside. Do not be deceived, __ 
good people. The muscle dance—no 
more!” 

“I’m sure yer foolish to feel embar- 
rassed,” soothed the landlady, when 
he railed against his fate; “the best 
voderveel theatres has a Princess 
sumpin’ or otha, an’ Oriental dances 
is considered perfly de rigger im these 
days. People has ceased bein’ so dret- 
ful prudish.” 

“But if I am recognized!” he said, 
gloomily ; “I understood I should be 
made up in a turban and a robe. This 
is frightful. Anyone is liable to go to 
Coney Island.” 

“Ef I sawr a fren, I shud observe 


how I was slummin’ as a joke,” she 
advised. “An’ it looks respectable? to - 
wear yer long-tail coat.” 

Finally, his depression became so 
obvious that she bestirred herself to 
locate more congenial employment. 


‘Returning at midnight on a Monday, 
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- he found a note pinned on the panel 
_ of his door, saying: 
- “See me. M. de S.” 

She awaited him in her own room. 

“Cud yuh play a idjit?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“An idiot? I ought to, for I feel in- 
Sanity creeping upon me,” he an- 
swered bitterly. 

“Well, the worst has.came an’ 
went, Mista Denton,” said she. “A’ 
- course I’ve knowed yuh wasn’t hap- 
py in them surroundin’s, but then we 
all got our crosses to carry. Penfield, 
Crimmins an’ Penfield is puttin’ on 
a noo playlet, which the plot’s how 
_ the hero thinks he’s marryin’ a rich 

childless widda lady, an’ ’stead of that 
she’s the mother of two children, one 
a suffragette, an’ the otha jest a droo- 
_ lin’ idjit. Yuh’d be him.” 

“Indeed!” said Denton, coldly. 

Mrs. de Shine ignored his hostile 
expression and proceeded with the 
plot. 

“Fin’ly, after she has a horble time 
hidin’ Clarence—that’s the idjit son, 
an’ he keeps comin’ out allus at the 
wrong time, when he’d oughta stay 
hid an’ jest misses bein’ sawr by the 
step-father—they find out the mon- 
ey’s rully his, an’ not his ma’s. Then 
the step-father’s glad to git Clarence, 
an’ it ends with him suddenly becom- 
in’ sane, cause he wasn’t a rull idjit 
anyway, but only pretendin’ to see ef 


- his ma loved him like she shud. With 


yer genius, it'd go big. I bettcha 
yuh’d make a pers’nal triumph.” 

“What will these people pay?” he 
inquired. 

“That’s the elegant part! Sixty a 
week, an’ fares, an’ they’re booked 
_ solid till nex’ winter, an’ the English 
time to folla. They’re livin’ in the 
_ hofse, an’ waitin’ to see yuh to- 

nig eg 

Sixty dollars! 

“T’d play anything for that,” said 
he. “Where’ll I find ’em?” 

_ Penfield, Crimmins and Penfield 


* 


were Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
field and a young woman who k 
formerly done a sister act with M 
Penfield, before either went in 
higher things. 

Denton received a typewritten part, 
They rehearsed a few bits of “busi- 
ness” even before he had read it. 

“I aint certain till you git off some 
the lines, but I b’lieve you'll do fine,” ~ 
said Mr. Penfield, heartily. “And T 7 
take it, you'll find us a pretty refined ~ 
outfit. That makes a big difference 
when you got to work in an act week 
in an’ week out.” 

“Oh, surroundin’s are eve 
to an artistic nature,” declared Miss 
Crimmins. as 

They rehearsed nine days. Denton 
was Clarence, a youth of nineteen. In ~ 
a dark curly wig and a careful make- 
up, he did not look more than twenty 
years older than the character. P. 
field, who staged the sketch, found 
that his new recruit knew much 
more about dramatic effect than he 
did. Denton was liberal with helpful 
suggestions. He interpolated “bits” 
for the idiot part, taught Mrs. P 
field a better make-up for displaying 
her black eyes, and was generally 
considered a treasure. He received an 
advance on his salary, and took his 
wardrobe out of pawn. He also madé 
a payment on account in the Maison 
de Shine. 

They opened in Brooklyn, and Pen= 
field secured a box seat for Mrs. 
Shine. 

“Drat it all, even ef they are kinda 
costly, I’m a goin’ to throw Mista 
Denton some flowers,” said the latter’ 
to Susy; “’cause bein’ as it’s s 
I got fur him, I got a interest.” 

“I wisht I was goin’,” said the - 
ey, wistfully. 

The landlady cogitated for a mo 
ment before she said: 

“I'll git yuh a seat with me. We 
yer bloo soot, an’ see kin yuh fix , 
hair so’s it'll quit fallin’ in yer ¢ 
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We kin do a, lotta clappin’ when he 


Susy was delighted. Every per- 
former in the house, whose engage- 
ment permitted, decided to go to 
Brooklyn and view the new act. 

Denton had discarded dickeys, and 
was again enjoying the feel of a 
starched shirt. He escorted the land- 
- lady and Susy to the theatre on the 
Monday night of his first week. The 
act had been “broken in” at the mati- 
nee. 
“And cold as them Brooklyn mat’- 
nee audiences are, we went grand,” 
related Miss Crimmins before the 
party started. “He come near bein’ 
the hit of the piece.” 

From distaste of the idiot boy, 
Denton had come to like it. 

“An artist must not specialize,” he 
told the two ladies after assisting 
them aboard a subway train; “it may 
not be exactly what my fancy would 
select, but what would you?” 

“An’ somebody’s gotta play the 
idiot,” sagely observed Susy. 

There was no doubt that Brooklyn 
liked “Her Family.” Penfield scored 
heavily. The two women were warm- 
ly received. And they laughed when- 
ever the idiot boy came on. 

In the box with Mrs. de Shine and 
Susy sat a stout man. He looked im- 
portant and prosperous. A large dia- 
Mond on each of his little fingers 
made them positive that he was a per- 
son of consequence. 

When the card marked “four” was 
hung out, the stout man yawned as 
if greatly bored. The sketch was num- 
ber four. He scarcely glanced at the 
Stage until the idiot boy spoke. 

Then his head was lifted, and he 
Stared earnestly across the footlights. 
Next he fumbled at his program. 

“As I live, it’s Ronny!” he said to 
himself; “Ronny Denton—sure.” 

_ “He’s talkin’ about Mista Denton, 
tum,” whispered Susy. 

“At that instant Mrs. de Shine 


hurled a sheath of handsome roses, 
with such a remarkable aim that the 
fragrant burden fell at Denton’s feet. 
He bowed. The audience laughed. 

“I guess he’s glad he tuck the! job, 
all right,” said the landlady. “Aint he 
jest doin’ beautiful? I never s’posed 
he cud git parties cryin’ an’ laffin’ to 
onct.” 

“Pardon me. You are a friend of 
Mr. Denton?” asked the stout man. 


MRS. DE SHINE 


His manner was so courteous that 
she replied at length, ending by fur- 
nishing Denton’s home address. 

“He’s a grand actor,” she said after 
he had thanked her. 

“But in too limited a sphere,” said 
he. “He belongs on the legitimate 


Stage.” 


Two weeks later, a tremendous 
racket in the room occupied by the 
Penfields sent the landlady scurry- 
ing to the door. ‘. 

“He’s resigned!” shouted Penfield, 
angrily. “Resigned to go out with a — 
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Tepertoire company in ‘The Second 
‘Mrs. Tanqueray,’ ‘Diplomacy,’ ‘Rosa- 
lind,’ and then some! That kind o’ rot 
' an’ my act booked a year solid! No 
wonder he played his part good! He 
is one!” 

“Yuh don’t never refer to Mista 
Denton?” gasped Mrs. de Shine. 

They poured more complete details 
into her shocked ear. He had de- 
clined a raise to $75 a week, and was 
to be starred by Addison J. Coleman. 
_ She left in the midst of these explana- 
tions. A moment later they heard her 
knocking furiously on Denton’s door. 

“IT wanta know the truth this very 
seckind!” she called. 

“Dear, loyal woman! I owe it all to 
you!” he cried, admitting her instant- 
ly. “You encouraged Coleman that 
night in Brooklyn. Look at my con- 
tract—hundred and fifty a week 
Starred—he’s getting out new paper 
and all!” 

“Sech bein’ the case, I kinnot blame 
yuh,” she decided; “a party’s gotta 
purtect theirself. An’ money’s money, 
which I shall jest tell Penfield to quit 
his hollerin’.” 

Strengthened by her approval he 
bade vaudeville farewell, and com- 
menced rehearsals. Then on a morn- 
ing in September, there were gifts for 
Susy and her employez, a shouting of 
good wishes as a cab-door slammed, 
and he departed to be a star in the 
legitimate. 
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Eight days had gone, when, 
before dinner one evening, the 
rang gently. The landlady was in 
hall, awaiting delinquent boarders, 
she opened the door and was sta 
to find herself facing Ronald Denton, 

“We were a frost,” he said, drear- 
ily ; “Coleman ran off with what lit 
they took in at Syracuse, and I had to 
bring the company back. I’m going to 
take the first thing I run into n 
May I have a room?” 

“I pursume yuh kin,” she answered, 
recovering her mental balance swift- 
ly; “but no more foolishness! Been ~ 
enough of that!” 2 

“Just let me find employment—at ‘ 
anything,” he said eagerly; “see Bee 
I'll jump at it!” 

_ “Then yuh go to work in the morn- 

n’,” said she; “a fella was jest here, 
lockin’ fur a gelmun of yer build to 
act in movin’ pitchers. Yuh start in 
Westchester, bein’ pursued by blood- 
hounds fur wreckin’ a savin’s bank 
yuh was pres’dent of, swim a lake— 
’course it’s only a pond, yunno—grab 
a auto blongin’ to the chief o’ p'lice, 
an’ dart off with the shurff’s posse 
after, an’ they git yuh at last crawlin’ 
inta a coal cellar in wher a fierce bull- 
dawg’ s tied. The pay’s thirty a week, 
an’ sure. Will I tell him yuh accept 

The ex-star of The Denton Repet” 
toire Company gulped twice before he 
answered, bitterly: : 

“With pleasure!” 


Cy 
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ROBABLY you have heard of 
“Buddie” Van Vechten. Or, to 
be strictly accurate, probably 
you have heard him. Not to have 
come within range of his voice ar- 
gues yourself unknown to that most 
curious of all metropolitan congrega- 
tions, the first-night crowd. 
‘Mr. Van Vechten’s real name, of 
course, is not “Buddie.” He was 
“christened Carl, but he might long 
| Since have forgotten that fact were 
‘it not for the regular birthday and 


“Christmas tribute from home, duly | 


dascribed, “To Carl from Aunt Jen- 
a. and, “To Carl from Cousin 
_ Even Mrs. Van Vechten—for the 
young man hds committed matri- 
HOny in the first degree—calls him 
“Buddie.” No one knows what the 
application is, Four years ago at the 
Majestic Theatre in this city Van 
Vechten listened to a very eminent 
Mackiace artist, au naturel, render- 


* 


| = 

ing “Bon Bon Buddie, the Chocolate 
Drop.” And after four ushers had de- 
posited him in the coat-room and 
after the ambulance had driven away, 
and peace and quiet in the neighbor- 
hood of Columbus Circle had been 
restored, Carl Van Vechten became 
“Buddie” Van Vechten for all time. 
Young Mr. Van Vechten merely had 
laughed himself from guffaws to 
hysterics, from hysterics to spasms, 
and from spasms to a volcanic erup- 
tion. And that incident leads to the 
excuse for this chronicle. 

By occupation “Buddie” is an as- 
sistant musical critic and an emerg- 
ency dramatic reviewer on The 
Times, Incidentally, at a certain class 
of entertainment he is the most $at- 
isfactory audience in the world. To 
observe him at a musical-comedy, a 
farce or a minstrel show is to get a 
new conception of the possibilities of 
laughter. Mr. Van Vechten enters a 
theatre, invariably accompanied by 
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Mrs. “Buddie,” and coils himself unostentatiously 
aisle seat. He braces his feet against the chair in f 
draws his knees towards his chin, grips the arm- 
firmly with his hands, throws open his mouth and eag 
awaits the onslaught. 

At the first suggestion of comedy, “Buddie’s” mo 
opens still more widely, and he prepares for the con 
sion that is to follow. Some one tells some one else 
“the landlord doesn’t eat here, he goes outside for 
meals,” and “Buddie” begins to inhale air in anticipation 
of the earthquake. A guest at the stage inn complains that: 
there is a needle in his soup. “Pardon me,” says the polite” 
waiter, “that’s a typographical error; it should have been 
a noodle.” There follows a short, sharp quiver and “Bud- 
die” Van Vechten explodes. One, two, three seconds 
elapse, and then throughout the theatre there reverberates 
a noise like a blast in an excavation: : 

The second report does not come until “Buddie” has 
pumped himself full of air again and loaded up. By this 
time his laugh is the roar of a cannon, and all activities on 
the stage cease until the house-fireman makes a report 
to which adjoining building has tumbled down. For the 
remainder of the performance “Buddie” sits unconsciously 
in the spotlight. To him every comedian plays, and 
him the audience turn their eyes. 

It is said that Van Vechten’s laughter, with its atte: 
ant interruptions, prolongs a performance thirty minute 
If there happens to be a seltzer-bottle or a slapstick in 
plot the delay may be doubled. With Frank Daniels, 
Fields or Raymond Hitchcock in the cast, and Vi 
Vetchen in the audience, the only sure way to bring 
performance to its appointed conclusion is to de 
“Buddie” outside between the acts, and restrain him 
blandishments or force. 

One afternoon this month William Collier announce 
a professional matinée of “A Lucky Star” at the Hudso1 
Theatre. Van Vechten had not seen the play, and avai 
himself of this opportunity. For five minutes the com 
progressed without any unusual incidents, until Mr. 
lier boarded the yacht that is the setting of the first 
and began getting into complications with the laundry 
found in its stateroom. Of a sudden there was a 
shriek, followed by a roar and a tornado. 

Half the audience arose part way in their seats, ¢ 
timid old lady started for the door and Mr. Collier ca 
to an abrupt halt. Hastily the comedian surveyed the 
chestra floor in order to locate the disturbance. At le 
his glance fell on “Buddie,” huddled together into a 
knot, his face purple and his throat belching fo 
staccato accents a fusillade of bellowings and snorts. 

Later in the afternoon order was restored and ~ 


U 
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ie” was led gently to the door. But before he went Mr. 

llier addressed him from the footlights. 

“T don’t know who you are, young man,” he said, “but 
_there’s a position open to you in my company. I would 
‘like to cast you for Audience and carry you on tour 

with me.” 


MEECH AND HIS AUDIENCE 


SPEAKING of salaried audiences, the appearance of 
Robert O. Meech in the minor réle of Jacob in Mrs. 
Fiske’s production of “The Pillars of Society” reminds me 
of the time when he actually carried his own patronage 
about the country with him. 

Meech is the son of one of the late Meech Brothers, for- 
merly proprietors of the Academy of Music, which twenty 
years ago was Buffalo’s leading playhouse. His father— 
an elderly, whole-souled, simple man—had sent him to 
Cornell University to fill his system with Euclid and other 
authorities on box-office averages. 

The younger Meech graduated from Cornell in 1891 
with a more profound knowledge of the Elizabethan 
drama than Ben Greet, and an ambition tract that was 
three sizes bigger than the histrionic aspirations of a 
divorcée who has all the prestige of the unwritten law in 
-her personal scandal. His father’s plans and specifications 
called for either a William Shakespeare or an Augustin 
Daly ; Young Robert Owen Meech preferred to be Richard 
Mansfield. 

_ Hecould recite every part in “Hamlet” standing on one 

foot, and it was said of him that he carried the dramas 
of Aeschylus with him for light reading on trains. But he 
did not know how to subdue his hands while on the stage 
and his elocution suffered from locomotor, ataxia. when- 
éver he looked up at the gallery. He was nine parts dra- 
‘Matic literature and diploma to one part poise. 

To his chagrin Julia Marlowe did not ask to have him 

ppointed her leading man and Charles Frohman did 
‘Rot offer to name a theatre after him. The elder Meech 
decided that an engagement of some sort would be nec- 
“essary before his hopeful could expect to find his pictures 
“in the dramatic weeklies. To this end he helped himself 
to & number of the standard comedies and dramas, and 
Organized a company to support his son in répertoire. . 

There are, within easy distance of Buffalo, a number of 
Suburbs and villages just large enough to boast a town 
‘all or an op’ry house. Illustrated lectures on “Pilgrim’s 

ogress” and Marshall P. Wilder are considered in those 
munities the theatrical events of the season. Meech, 

f., easily booked a two weeks’ tour of these hamlets and 

h proceeded to engage his audience. 
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I was one of the fortunates to receive an iny 
‘to this dramatic debauch. Mr. Meech assured me th 
should be more than repaid for my loss of time by a m 
intimate grasp of the drama. He guaranteed that the ¢ 
pany and the audience would travel on first-class le 
and trolleys, that my entire expenses, inclusive of p 
performance refreshments, would be met by the mai 
agement, and that the journeys would be enlivened by th 
presence of “a case of beer.” I declined the invitation, a 
though several of my acquaintances accepted it and sig: 
contracts to play Audience. 

I did, however, promise to attend the performance | 
that venerable comedy, “Arabian Nights,” due at Hame 
burg, a small settlement in Erie County, on the follow 
Wednesday night. When I arrived there in the early 
ing I made straight for the town hall, where there 
gathered an audience of about forty persons. Ye 
Meech gave a creditable enough portrayal, and the perm 
formance proceeded without incident except that n 
within my recollection have I ever noted applause so 
reliable. i 

At the conclusion of the performance I walked out ¢ 
the building and stood on the sidewalk. Directly in 
of the hall was a trolley car, marked “special.” The p 
forms at each end were piled high with satchels and sui 
cases. One by one that entire audience entered the ¢ 
and took their seats as if members of a big family par 
Then the car backed a few yards further up the trat 
and stood opposite the stage entrance. 

The members of the company filed out, carrying ha 
baggage, and they, too, entered the car. Finally the 
Meech took his seat and signaled to the conductor. 
car started. Robert Owen Meech and his all-star andy 
were off to the next “stand.” 


ERLANGER’S SURE-FIRE HIT 


AT THE dinner given by the Friars to George 
Cohan, A. L. Erlanger, who acted as the guest’s Adv: 
Agent, was attired in the evening-suit which he wears om 
on special occasions, such as a Maude Adams prem 
or the night of a handball victory. Although his intin 
friends refer to the suit as his “Little Nemo” cos 
Mr. Erlanger regards it in high favor. 

As he sat at the speaker’s elevated table over-loo. 
the 1,000 diners, J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., made so 8 
as to approach him and say: 

“Well, boss, you’re sure of at least one laugh | in y 
speech.” 

“When is that?” demanded Erlanger. 

“When you stand up,” replied Zimmerman. 
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PRICE MAKES A CONFESSION 


BUT for the fact that while obtaining an absolute di- 

from an abscess, in the J. Hood Wright Hospital, 

/D. Price contracted typhoid fever, the world might still 

main in ignorance of the story surrounding his amaz- 
ing collection, of the bullet that killed Jesse James. When 
pphioid fever set in, Price’s condition became alarming, 
and he deemed it a proper precaution to purge his soul 
‘of its weight of press-agents’ yarns. So liniited was the 
time between the hour of this resolution and that appointed 
Dy the physicians for his death, and so numerous the fake 
stories with which he had. beguiled credulous dramatic 
‘@ditors in his long career of publicity promotion, that he 
determined to select but one heinous offense and confess 
it as an evidence of good faith and a token of repentance. 
‘$0 he chose that yarn about the Jesse James bullet, 

In his time Price has served as manager and publicity 
‘man for John McCullough, Richard Mansfield, Mrs. Leslie 
Carter and Anna Held, and he is at present inventing. 
teadable “copy” in the interests of Robert Hilliard. While 
on tour, years ago, he chanced to be in the office of a 
Kansas City editor immediately after the killing of the 
Wesperado, James, by Ford. Lying on the editor’s desk 
‘was a misshapen piece of lead. 

_ “What’s that?” asked Price. 

“That’s one of the bullets they dug out of Jesse James,” 
feplied the editor. 

' “Well, that is interesting,” remarked Price. “A most 

gruesome object, to be sure, but just think of all that it 
presents.” 

“Why, if you think-so much of it,” said the newspaper 

‘maa, ‘ ‘you may have it.” 

Price accepted the souvenir eagerly. Wherever he went 
he exhibited the bullet, and repeated all the harrowing 
details of the death of the bandit, explaining that this par- 
ticular bullet was the first one fired, the one that entered 
James’ eye. He soon learned that the bullet with its his- 
“tory. was an open sesame to any dramatic editor’s office. 
After exhibiting it, and telling its story, which he en- 
4atged upon and improved from time to time, he was vir- 
tually certain of any editor’s favor and attendant 
Rewspaper space. : 

But finally the charm of the bullet began to wear off. 

titors tired of the sight of a trophy which never could 

theirs: Then Price began giving it away. He distributed 

in Chicago alone on the occasion of one of Mr. 
ansfield’s visits there. He left nine of the leaden keep- 
es in St. Louis, four in Louisville and two hundred and 

f over the Ohio circuit. Three dramatic critics of Phila- 

aia attached the original bullet to their watch fobs, 
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and another package of these genuine ¢ 
dealers lasted him through New England and up 
Montreal. 

He began ordering bullets in lots of five hundred, . 
his prodigality led him into excesses. When he had 
hausted the available supply of dramatic editors, he t 
loose his ammunition on hotel clerks, railroad offici 
matinée girls, bill-posters,and property-men. Once he pro- 
posed to distribute the bullet that killed Jesse Jaman as 
souvenirs of: the one-hundredth performance of. Anna 
Held in a Ziegfeld production, but even Ziegfeld thought 
the risk of detection too great. 

“If we hand out a thousand bullets and tell ’em it’s the 
one that killed Jesse James, some one may think we're 
cheating,” protested Ziegfeld. 

At length Price’s orders for bullets became so large and 
so numerous that the government grew suspicious, They 
feared that he was furnishing ammunition to a rival mili- 
tary power or was laying in stores for a revolution. Deal- 
ers complained that they could not supply their patrons, 
and the Russian Secret Police sent a spy to America to © 
look him over for future reference. x 

After the dramatic editors, the hotel clerks and the rail- 
road officials had been declared bullet-proof, Price began 
to give away the bullet that killed Jesse James to school 
children. His method: was to reach the schoolyard about 
recess time, attract the youngsters’ attention and cry out, 
“Here, children, is the bullet that killed Jesse James, 
at the same time flinging handsful of leaden balls o 
the fence. 

“Kiddies, get your souvenirs of the great Jesse James 
killing,” he would continue, “the bullet that put out 
left lamp of the world’s greatest bank robber, and don 
forget to visit the Opera House on Thursday night and 
hear Anna Held sing, ‘Won’t You Come and Play 
Me?’ a bullet and a wriggle all for one price; just the thing 
for children.” 

It was all this that Price confessed as he lay on w 
he believed to be his death-bed. When he recovered a 
was told that he would get well he was as ashamed 
he could be. é 

“I wish now,” he said, “that I had confessed the $ 
about grafting DeWolf Hopper’s mole to a fox te 
to make a coach dog. I’ve got some of those orif 
bullets left, and I sha’n’t be able to dispose of them now, 


ZIEGFELD PRACTICES ECONOMY 


WHEN one knows that F. Ziegfeld, Jr., owns 
motor cars, a magnificent apartment in the Ansonia’ 
fifty suits of clothes and that he spends $100,000 4 
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finds it difficult to think of him practicing economy. 
he does, and here is the way of it: 
The other day Ziegfeld decided to add an extra room 
> his office suite in the New York Theatre. He required 
two new desks for this purpose and he asked Leon Fried- 
n, one of his business managers, to assist him in their 
ion. 
Nothing gaudy, and nothing expensive,” explained 
iegfeld. “Just a couple of serviceable, roller-top desks.” 
“Ought to get them for $25 apiece,” said Friedman. 
_ “Er—er, well, they shouldn’t cost more than $50 each,” 
temarked his employer. 
Together they started downtown to a big furniture 
store. 
“Think we could do better over on Sixth Avenue,” sug- 


The store he had selected was one of the largest in New 
York, making a specialty of furnishings for country homes 
and city mansions. As they-entered, Ziegfeld spied a hand- 


- “Merciful Mitchell, but that’s a gorgeous thing!” began 
‘@iegfeld, “I think ’l——” 
“Desks are down at the other end,” interrupted Fried- 


“Yes, I know,” answered the manager, “but I’d like to 
sit on that sofa once.” 
_ Friedman took him gently by the arm and led him 
away. Ziegfeld glanced over his shoulder once or twice 
as he walked down the aisle. 
“We'd like to see some desks that—” 
“What is the price of the sofa that—” 
Friedman and Ziegfeld had spoken in unison. 
“I beg your pardon,” said the clerk, politely. 
Friedman explained their mission. The clerk directed 
him to a number of desks that were standing about, and 
began to examine them. When he turned around to 
Cell Ziegfeld’s attention to one of them the latter was 
missing. Without asking a question, Friedman sprinted 
to the other end of the store. 
But it was too late. Ziegfeld had purchased the sofa for 
$340 and had done with the afternoon’s shopping. 


LIVER AND BACON CLUB STRANDED 


THERE thrives on Broadway an exclusive organiza- 

- tion known as the Liver and Bacon Club. Its total mem- 
ip consists of James Forbes, playwright; Channing 
lock, playwright; Adolph Klauber, dramatic critic, and 

iam Graham, coffee merchant. The sole object of three 
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‘of them appears to be to meet the fourth member 
stick him for luncheon. 

Regular sessions of the club are held Fridays at 
o'clock in the afternoon in the Café Madrid. The 1 
bers assume to pay the luncheon checks in rotation. 

Last Friday Messrs. Klauber, Pollock and Graham 
sembled at the usual hour in accordance with the by-lay 
They were sure to be on hand, for it was Forbes’ 
to pay. The latter had preceded them. But, instead of t 
ing his seat at the club table, he was on the opposite side 
of the room, lunching with a leading-woman. 

“Jimmie will be over later,” said Klauber, as he reg- 
istered a generous order. “That’s probably some actoring 
he’s trying to engage for “The Commuters.’ ” 

“Sure, Jimmie will pass her up in a minute,” said Gra. 
ham. “Gimme a squab and some mushrooms.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t lose Jimmie on club day,” declared 
Pollock, loyally. “I say, waiter, bring me two hundred 
dollars’ worth of planked shad and a cup of coffee.” : 

The orders were served, and the quorum took up the 
regular business of the club.. i 

“Gee, I bet Jimmie is trying hard to break away from . 
that Rejane,” said Kiauber. by 

“He'll show up for dessert,” argued Pollock. “Dear 
Jimmie!” 

“Waiter, gimme a pint of claret,” ordered Graham, “Ji 
mie’ll want to know I fed well.” 

After a time Forbes arose and started towards the door 
with the actress. The active members of the club were” 
watching him intently. 3 

“Jimmie’s seeing her to her cab,” explained Pollock. 

“Jimmie’s a little dandy, all right,” chipped in Grah 
“Oh, you kid!” 

“James will return forthwith,” said Klauber, sudden 
becoming more dignified, as a manager entered the door, 

But Forbes for one reason or another did not return 
The quorum had finished their meal, the waiter 
brought finger-bowls and cigars and hovered near for 
parting ceremony. 

“I think Jimmie ’s thrown us down,” finally blurted 
Pollock. “And it’s a shabby trick. I only got a nickel.” 

“Jimmie’s an onion,” said Graham. “I left the office 
a hurry and there’s scarcely car-fare in my jeans.” 

“James has proven a severe disappointment,” declared 
Klauber. “Knowing it to be his pay-day, I did not bo . 
to fortify myself with currency. James is a pa go 
fruit, and I shall be greatly surprised if ‘The 
is a hit in The Times. 

The club was stranded. An inventory disclosed 
gate assets of sixty-five cents, Graham tried to include 
ticket for a neighboring burlesque house, and Pollock 





sd a letter from a stock manager in Ashtabula stating 
he might produce “In the Bishop’s Carriage” for a 
k in June provided he could get it for $50, but Klauber 
ected both these assets on the grounds that they were 
negotiable. 

“Brothers,” he said, “we may as well face the awful 
truth. We are as insolvent as an actor on the first of Aug- 
‘ust. We must await some succor.” 

“I ought to be able to land one some where in this 
foom,” said Graham. 

“George Rector, the proprietor, comes on at six with the 
‘night shift,” ventured Pollock. “If we can last till then, I 
‘think I can get us all out of hock.” 

“Pikers!” whispered the waiter to the head-waiter. 

It was two hours later before relief came. Then in 
‘walked a man they all knew, and he tossed a twenty-dollar 
“bill on the table. The waiter took it and the check to the 
cashier’s desk. He returned a moment later, and laid the 
‘twenty-dollar bill on the table again. 

“Everything was all paid, gentlemen,” he said. “Mr. 
‘Forbes on his way out told the cashier to charge your 
‘check to his account.” 


NIBLO WAS OBLIGING 


FRED NIBLO, “the American humorist,” is of the 
“Opinion that waiters should wear a more distinctive uni- 
‘form than the conventional evening dress. 
“Otherwise,” he argues, “patrons of restaurants will 
goon have to resort to brass buttons for self-protection.” 
- One night recently Niblo, in evening dress, sauntered 
o the restaurant of the Hotel Knickerbocker to get his 
dinner. He had not gone far when some one snapped his 
fingers and said, “Here, you!” , 
Niblo turned and saw two men and @ woman sitting 
‘at a nearby table. One of the men was beckoning to him 
‘impatiently. The monologist, who is not unduly conceited, 
‘Suessed at once that the man had mistaken him for a head- 
Waiter, and on the impulse of the moment hurried 
towards him. 
“We want some cigars here,” he commanded. 
“Very well,” said Niblo, “What kind do you want?” 
“Perfectos,” he replied. 
Niblo snapped his fingers, head-waiter fashion, to one 
the underlings and said, “Bring these gentlemen three 
Perfectos as quickly as you can.” 
_ The waiter disappeared. 
“But we want only two cigars,” corrected one of 
t= men. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” retorted Niblo, “I'll smoke the 
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With that remark he walked calmly to the next 4 
where the head-waiter called him by name, seated } 
and took his order. Niblo opened a paper and read 
out looking up. He could, however, feel the stares of: 
trio at the adjoining table. 

The waiter returned with the cigars, giving one to each 
of Niblo’s neighbors and bringing the third one to him 
The comedian took it without comment and withe 
glancing from his paper. 

A whispered conference between the two men and th 
head-waiter followed, and then the party hurriedly 
slipped away. 

A moment later a quart bottle of old vintage cham © 
pagne was placed in a cooler at the side of Niblo’s table, 
and that same night a huge bunch of roses was tossed to 
the monologist from an upper box in the American Music 
Hall. 


HARRIS HIS OWN CHAUFFEUR 


BEN HARRIS, the Atlantic City and Forty-First Street 
impresario, of whom the writer has had occasion to make 
mention in previous Chronicles, is now the proprietor of 
a blond automobile. In its original state the motor car 
was a modest, unassuming dark blue, but, following the 
prevalent Broadway mode, Harris peroxided it. 

Prior to its purchase, Harris matriculated in a Corre 
spondence School for Chauffeurs, and by mail undertod 
to become a Barney Oldfield. After a few lessons he 
able to distinguish almost at a glance between an an 
skid chain and a gear quadrant, and to tell an acety. 
lamp from a puncture. Duly and C. O. D. the car arrived, 
and jubilantly Harris invited Joe Paige Smith, a fellow 
student of vaudeville, to be a passenger on its maiden trip. 

“‘Up in a balloon, boys,’” hummed Harris merrily, a 
he and Smith took their seats behind the chauffeur. 

“That isn’t an appropriate song,” protested Smith. “ 
is an automobile, not an aeroplane. You want a motoring 
song, such as “The Rocky Road to Dublin,’ or ‘Over 
Garden Walk’” 

Heedless of this flippant speech, Harris bade the chau 7 
feur to make up Riverside Drive and strike out on the ¢ 
Boston Post Road. From time to time, Harris, imb 
with a desire to show his intimate knowledge of motor 
cars, gave the chauffeur various orders. 

“Ignite the tool box,” was one of his commands," 
man the decarbonizer.” 

“Lower the vulcanizer, and reef the windshield,” 
another. 

The chauffeur was visibly annoyed. : 

“Say, Mr. Harris,” he retorted, “perhaps you think ye 
know more about running this machine than I do.” 
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hy, it’s a cinch,” answered the impresario, “just trim 
= funnel bucket and hoist the cylinder heads.” 

By this time the party was approaching Greenwich, 

.. many miles from Long Avenue Square, 

“Possibly you believe you could run her alone,” re- 
marked the chauffeur, impudently. 

_ “Just as easy as booking a supper-show act,” responded 
Harris gaily. “Notch up her auxiliary valve a little.” 
_ The chauffeur’s reply was to stop the car and dismount. 

“I’m through,” he said. “I resign. I took a vow last sum- 
mer that I never again would drive for an amateur dare- 
devil who was out for the booby prize.” 

The chauffeur walked away and was not seen again. 
Undismayed, Harris climbed behind the wheel. 

“Now I’ll show you some fancy driving,” he said to 
Smith. “Geddap!” 

He pulled on a lever and turned the wheel, but the car 
didn’t budge. 

“Something wrong with the mud-guards,” he said sol- 
emnly. “She'll be all right in a minute.” 

He wrestled again with the lever, fussed with the shaft- 
crank, tooted his siren horn and drenched himself in lubri- 
tating oil. 

“No use,” he finally admitted. “That blamed chauffeur 
has bitten a chew out of the spark plug.” 

They walked four miles to the station and boarded a 
train for New York. Later in the day an expedition was 
organized for the relief of the stranded car. At the garage 
it is said that for $500 the automobile may be put into 
fairly good running order again. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The next issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM— 
July—will contain, among a score of other notable features, 
story based on “The Lottery Man,” one of the most 
cessful comedies of the season, in which Cyril Scott 
has achieved such a heaping measure of success. “The 
Lottery Man” is novel in theme, delightful in situation, 


Of the best play-stories THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 

has thus far published, and all of them have been successes. 

In a word, have an eye out for the GREEN BOOK 

ALBUM for July, published June 12 and on sale then | 

Wherever magazines are sold. Read “The Lottery Man” 
that issue. é 
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Y THE DAYS | 


By John Jarvis Holden 


We elder folk with whitening hair, 
Or with a bald spot on our pate, 
Can see the youngsters sit and stare 
At some bright player come of late, 
Or hear them while they loudly prate 
Of some sweet star who casts her spell, 
The while we sit and contemplate 
The players that we loved so well. 


What nymph to-day is half so fair 
As Neilson was, or so elate? 

What solemn vision meets the air 
Like Cushman, as austere as fate? 
Who now go forth with mirth to mate 
Like Fanchon, or like Lotta, tell 

A weary world to smile and wait— 
The players that we loved so well? 


McCullough left our passions bare, 
And Barrett kept our breath abate, 
Old Ben De Bar made laughter blare— 
Poor Falstaff’s wiped clean off the slate; 
What youth can know McVicker’s gait, 
Or thrill to Booth’s grand tragic knell?— 
‘All passed and gone and out of date, 
’ The players that we loved so well. 


ENVOY 


Ye Princes, what-your high estate! 
What worldy cares could ye dispel! 
Who is there now who knows how great 
The players that we loved so well? 





wel SPRING 4 AND DIME 
INTELLECTUAL DRAMA 


BY CHANNING POLLOCK 


THE Spring,” according to Sir 
Alfred Tennyson, “a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts* of 

love.” Wherein we observe Sir Alfred 
to be at variance with our theatrical 
Managers, who evidently believe that 
in the spring the young man’s fancy 
turns to thought of hate, suspicion, 
/ tmorse, revenge, murder and sud- 
| den death. 

At any rate, this quarter of the year 
“always finds the aforesaid theatrical 
Managers lightly turning to Shakes- 
Peare, Ibsen, Hauptmann and other 
disciples of darkness and tragedy. 

and wherefore are questions too 
for ye humble scribe. In the 
nature of — cold and cheer- 


less winter would seem to be the time 
for cold and cheerless drama, and 
days of sunshine and shower, of bud 
and blossom would appear to suggest 
pretty comedies of love and hope., 
Just. as we leave off heavy eating 
when we leave off heavy overcoats, 
most of us would like to lighten our — 
intellectual diet. 

Nevertheless, the silly season of | 
emusements—the term of roof-garden 
vaudeville and summer musical- 
comedy—is preceded invariably by a 
digging up of the classics. This 


‘spring has brought no exception to 


the rule. E. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe returned to the Academy of 
Music, and Ben Greet, in the Gar- 
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* den Theatre, continued to grind out 
performances of “plays worth while” 
by players worth not more than 
$10 a week. The New Theatre pre- 
‘sented “The Winter’s Tale,” and 
“Sister Beatrice,” and an act of 
“Brand,” while Mrs. Fiske regaled 
us with “Hannele,” and “The Pillars 
of Society.” “Little Eyolf” is a treat 
still in store, when the Shuberts shall 
have filled a long-felt want by open- 
ing another theatre in Thirty-ninth 
Street. 

_ Please do not think that I deplore 
this regular feast of reason and flow 
of prolix and poetic English. After 
seven months devoted to demonstra- 


tion of the holy doctrine that the best © 


play is that which makes the most 
money, that nothing is too frothy or 
too banal or too concupiscent to fill 
the stage, providing it fills the house, 
‘the dullest classic ever written falls 
upon ears grateful for its decency and 
its dignity. However, literature is so 
rich in comedies and tragedies that, 
besides being stately and impressive, 
are human and interesting there would 
seem little excuse for reviving such 
Wearisome stuff as “The Winter’s 
Tale.” The fact that a play came from 
the pen of a great man does not make 
it a great play; works that adorn the 
library do not always adorn the the- 
atre; and the drama is so essentially 
and necessarily a reflection of con- 
temporaneous life that, everything 
_ else being equal, the most modern 
* piece, and not the most ancient, is 
that most deserving of production. 
“The Winter’s Tale,” - splendidly 
acted and in a setting modeled after 
that of its own time, attracted atten- 
' tion, but I am sure that no one who 
sat in The New Theatre from eight 


: _ O'clock until eleven, listening to the 


woes of Hermione, to the lamenta- 
tions of Leontes, and to the inter- 
_ ferences of that arch kill-joy, Paulina, 
> feft the building with any desire to 


: Tepeat the dose. 


“THE WINTER’S TALE” 


THEODORE KREMER 
Owen Davis ever devised a s 
more primitive, more improbable 
more frankly melodramatic than th; 
of “The Winter’s Tale.” Leontes’ sus. 
picion of his wife, Hermione, and of 
his friend, Polixenes, parallels the tri- 
angle of “Othello,” without exhibit- 
ing any of the subtle knowledge 
human nature, or the constructive 
skill, shown in the tragedy of the 
Doge. The device of revealing H 
mione in the flesh sixteen years after © 
her supposed demise is the most © 
shameless one ever employed to bring e 
about a happy ending. When it 


thoughtful and reverential attitude 
toward the theatre, “The Winte " 


dramatic entertainment. 

That this is conceded may be @ 
vined from the fact that the piece h 
not had fifty performances, all tol 
New York. Mary Anderson manag 
fo retain it as her bill for six weeks 
Palmer’s Theatre—chiefly because ¢ 
the dance which she introduced 1 
the part of Perdita—and the com 
was acted occasionally by Ed 
Booth and by James W. Wallack. 
last performance in town, if memo 
serves me, was in 1899, when Ch 
B. Hanford, Kathryn Kidder 
Louis James proffered it at the 


Opera House. None of these pre 


tions can have excelled that at 
New Theatre, where a company 
uniform merit displayed homogen' 

of purpose and high standard of 
dividual . excellence. _ Edith Wy 
Matthison’s beautiful voice, ciea® 
enunciation and perfect elocuto® 
added charm to an otherwise charm 
ing portrayal of Hermione. She mae 
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unhappy Queen of Sicilia so wo- 
manly, so appealing, and so regal 
withal, as to win sympathy for a 
character that has in it very little of 
Shuman nature. Henry Kolker’s Leon- 
tes was a fine and vigorous delinea- 
tion, and Rose Coghlan, as Paulina, if 
- ‘a trifle declamatory, read with spirit 
and understanding. Charles Balsar 
played Polixenes with dignity, while 
“Henry Stanford’s Florizel was pictur- 
‘esque and pleasant. That Leah Bate- 
man Hunter seemed colorless as 
Perdita may have been due to the in- 
sipidity of the réle, but Ben Johnson, 
‘Lee Baker, E. M. Holland, Albert 
‘Bruning and Ferdinand Gottschalk 
‘were wholly admirable as Camillo, 
-Antigonus, the Old Shepherd, his Son, 
and the rogue Autolycus. 
The program recited that “The 
_ ‘Winter’s Tale” was “presented in the 
‘manner of Shakespeare’s time,” but 
‘this proved to be only partly true. 
‘The stage was surrounded by a gal- 


Tery, such as existed at the Fortune,- 


- and such changes of scene as were 
made ‘took place in a tiny alcove, or 
inner stage, beneath the center of this 
gallery, but the ancient Elizabethans 
would have been amazed at the rich- 
ness of the costume and tapestries, 
while the blaze of footlights and cal- 
‘ciums must have sent them tumbling 
‘out of the theatre, crying “Fire!” 
Since the purpose of the production 
was not mainly archeological, but to 
accomplish smooth and rapid action, 
‘and since the means employed did 
Suggest the circumstances under 
which the play was presented origin- 
ally, there is every reason to praise 
the management for successfully car- 
ne out a unique and interesting 


“SISTER BEATRICE” 


- IF The New Theatre had done 
nothing else this season—and it has 
‘done much, since in the February 
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number of The Green Book Album | 
I questioned its justification—play- 
goers might be glad of its existence 
on account of the recent presentment 
of Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice.” — 

But for the appreciation and enter- 
prise of the men who guide the artis- 
tic destinies of the institution in 
Central Park West it is unlikely that 
we should ever have seen “Sister 
Beatrice.” Much has been said and 
written of the play’s unsuitableness to 
the stage. Yet, charmingly environed 
and exquisitely acted, this metrical 
narration of mediaeval romance prov- 
ed to be as sensuously agreeable and 
as spiritually exalting a dramatic 
poem as has ever been heard in New 
York. 

Maeterlinck declares his story to 
have been founded upon a legend of 
the Church. Sister Beatrice is a‘ nun 
to whom love comes in the person of 
Prince Bellidor. Sorely tempted, she 
kneels before an image of the Virgin, 
praying for strength to resist the 
sweet desire that fills her soul. The 
image makes no sign, but Prince Bel- 
lidor appears, and with him Sister 
Beatrice flees into the outer world. 
When she has gone, the Virgin, pity- 
ing her and understanding, descends 
from her niche, and, for twenty years, 
passes among the other nuns as Sis- 
ter Beatrice. In the end, when the 
fugitive returns, heart-broken, crying 
out to the statue, “Look what they 
have made of me; love and sin and all — 
that men call happiness,” the Virgin 
returns to her shrine, and, soothed by 
the ministrations of the holy women, 
who listen to her confession with ten- 
der incredulity, protesting that she 
has been with them all the time, Sis- 
ter Beatrice crosses the shadowy river 
into realms of peace. 

Miss Matthison, who made her first 
appearance at The New Theatre in 
this play, seems not only to have set 
a higher standard for her associates 
but actually to have given a fillip to 
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_ waning enthusiasm. Since her own 
_ performance of Everyman, we have 
seen nothing mellower, more reverent, 
_ eloquent and spiritual than Miss Mat- 
thison’s personation of Sister Beat- 
rice. Moreover, this actress, with her 
_ wonderful diction, prompts the first 
- Suspicion that faulty acoustics may 
mot be wholly to blame for the fact 
- that one understands with difficulty in 
The New Theatre. Miss Matthison’s 
every word was quite intelligible, and 
one is impelled to doubt that this is 
due to favoritism on the part of domes 
and recesses. 

“Sister Beatrice,” with the same ac- 
tress in the réles of nun and Virgin, 
is practically a monologue, yet praise 
is due Pedro De Cordoba for his 
Prince Bellidor. The mise-en-scene 
was unsurpassable in its unobtrusive- 
ness, its atmosphere, its artistic blend- 
ing of colors and its sheer loveliness. 
No gallery contains a more beautiful 


“THE PILLARS OF SOCIET} 


WHEN, some pages to your k 
I remarked that all plays are ¢ 
great which emanate from sg 
minds, I had up my sleeve the e 
ample of “The Pillars of Society” 
with which Mrs, Fiske began } 
short season at the Lyceum. 

Undoubtedly, “The Pillars of § 
ciety” was a great play at the time 
of its birth, The drama, yet to 
purged of outworn forms and dis 
lusioning licenses, had not then begun 
to deal realistically with the every. 
day, and Henrik Ibsen, with his pho- 
tographic sense, with his power of 
exact reproduction, and his lack of 
reverence for theatric conventions, 
worked a revolution of such impor- 
tance as to place his name among the 
immortals. The very moment that his 
genius was recognized much of his 
work lost all value save that of 
foundation, for other, and unquestion- 


picture than the fairy landscape, 
bathed in moonlight and framed by 
the portal of the convent, into the 
foreground of which stepped the és- 
Caping nun and the prince in his 
armor of gold. Max Marschalk’s deep- 
toned accompaniment, pieced out 
with distant chants and the tolling of 
bells, never distracted, but—so near 
to music is the poetry of the play and 
So near to poetry the music—melted 
with the spoken words and the 
“painted convent into an enchanting 
union of scene and sound. 

The evening I witnessed the per- 
formance a stout gentleman in my 
tear slumbered heavily and snored. 
The Lady Who Goes to the Theatre 
With Me opined that he was George 
M. Cohan’s friend, “the tired busi- 
ness man.” However that may be, I 
should like to believe this person the 
only human being on earth incapable 
of enjoying “Sister Beatrice.” He 
_ ‘was at all events the only one in the 

‘audience who enjoyed neither the 
play nor its exquisite rendition. 


ably lesser writers, by the simp 
process of beginning where he left ¢ 
advanced to a point far beyond 

A generation of minor critics, gi 
to acquainting themselves on Suni 
with a printed play about to be prt 
duced and to writing of it erudite 
on Monday, have encouraged the fi 
lacy that all Ibsen continues to 


profound and movingly dramatic. 


“The Pillars of Society” is nei 
It is an exceedingly verbose and g 
erally cloudy combination of two 
three stories in which mixed mot 
and arbitrary conclusions lead t 
dénouement foreseen almost from 
beginning. Karsten Bernick, head 
a great ship-building firm, stands 
everything respectable in the smal 
seaport town in which he lives. 
blot on his family escutcheon is 
history of his wife’s brother, Joh 
Tonnenson, who, many years bei 
following a scandalous affair with 
actress, and the reputed conversion 
funds belonging to his brother-it 
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‘Bernick himself who had to do with 
the actress. Johann went away solely 
+o shield him, and the theft of money 
was invented to conceal the fimancial 
_ weakness of the firm. Lona brings 
Johann to Norway with the purpose 
of compelling Karsten to purify his 
soul by confessing, and the ship- 
builder, embarrassed by their pres- 
ence at a time when he is promoting 
a railway, plots to send them back 
aboard a vessel which he knéws will 
- sink the moment it leaves port. 

The biggest drama in the play lies 
fn the fact that Bernick’s own son has 
_ planned to run away from home and 

‘to sail on this same vessel. Bernick 
_ discovers the boy’s flight in time to 

suffer an agony that is almost suffi- 
cient punishment of his sin, and, see- 
ing the light through that agony, he 
owns his misdeeds to a gathering of 
_ townspeople come to: do him honor. 

This confession is so much smaller 
a thing than the threatened retribu- 
' ‘tion responsible for it that the scene 

of acknowledgment becomes a sweep- 
ing anti-climax. The whole play, big 
_ @ is its theme, is not bigger in theme 
than are many dramas of the day, 
_ while almost any experienced mod- 
ern writer for the theatre could have 
told the story more clearly, more 
vividly, and with greater force. 

“The Pillars’ of Society” was acted 
adequately and painstakingly. Lona 
calls for no display of genius, and 
_ Mrs. — gave it none, but her por- 

ul, as was to have been expected, 
lacked nothing of intelligence and dis- 
tinction. Holbrook Blinn’s Bernick 


_ The remainder of the company did all 
that was required of it. “The Pillars 
of Society,” however, is sufficiently a 
Sedative to have narrowly escaped be- 
‘Coming the pillows of society. 


“HANNELE” 


OF ALL the lunacies that regular- 
ly are brought to our stage in the 
name of intellectuality none is more 
madly phantasmagorial than Haupt- 
mann’s “Hannele,” the second offer- 
ing of Mrs. Fiske’s season at the Ly- 
ceum. The idea of this tragedy, which — 
shows the beautiful visions that cross © 
the child-mind of a dying beggar girl, 
is distinctly poetic, but its realization 
in the theatre is horrible, when it es- — 
capes being ridiculous. It is horrible 
when the beaten and abused waif 
writhes in her bed, crying out in 


‘agony and terror when anyone ap- 


proaches her; it is horrible when 
ghostly apparitions lift the little body 
into a very real coffin; it is ridiculous 
when three amateurish angels stand in 
front of an electric sign composed of 
green lights and looking for all the 
world like an advertisement of some 
popular brand of whiskey. “Hannele,” 
Tecause of the fact. that one of its 
characters is a vision of.the Savior, 
was voted a blasphemy when it was 
done here in 1894; it will be voted a 
bore in 1910. Mrs. Fiske’s perform- 
ance of the fourteen-year-old beggar 
girl is remarkable, but I would not 
choose that my worst enemy should 
be compelled to sit through two hours — 
6f a death-bed scene. It makes me 
shudder to think what critics would 
have said of the play if I had written 
“Hannele.” . 
Arthur Schnitzler’s grotesquerie, 
“The Green Cockatoo,” preceded 
“Hannele.” This little play, which is 
a variation of the theme of “I Pagli- 
acci,” and which unquestionably sug- 
gested the vaudeville, “Ma Gosse,” 
would be worth while if its cast were 
divided by two and its principal story 
divorced from the confusion of inci- 
dents surrounding the fall of the Bas- 
tille. This confusion was worse con- 
founded on the opening night by 
general uncertainty as to lines and 
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: business. On the stage, nothing more 
surely requires order than chaos. 


“THE PALACE OF TRUTH” 


FOR all his sins against Thalia and 
‘Melpomene I do hereby forgive Ben 
‘Greet. More: I thank him sincerely 
for the thought which prompted his 
revival of “The Palace of Truth” at 
the Garden. This marvelously de- 
lightful comedy, with one exception 
the first play written by W. S. Gil- 
bert, is as fresh, as whimsical, as in- 
‘genious and as captivating to-day as 
when it was originally produced, and 
‘I shall never comprehend why it is 
not given as frequently as “Twelfth 
Night” or “As You Like It.” The 
story, which must be known to every- 
one, concerns an enchanted castle 
‘within whose walls nothing but truth 
can be spoken. To this castle come 
King Phanor and his court, and the 
manner in which each lord and lady 
betrays his or her real self, firmly be- 
lieving that he or she is still dis- 
‘sembling, and often with looks and 
gestures directly opposed to the sense 
_ conveyed by the speech, constitutes a 
fantasy of the purest and most ex- 
quisite sort. The performance, of 
course, was execrable, Mr. Greet’s 
Phanor being lymphatic and clown- 
ish; but even the amateurs at the 
Garden were powerless to destroy 
the charm of this-masterpiece. 

Mr. Greet’s other productions dur- 
ing April were “The Tempest,” “The 
Rivals,” “Everyman,” and three plays 
founded upon tales from Hawthorne’s 
~“Wonder Book.” 


“THE WHIRLWIND” 


' THE only modern drama of the 
“month was Herri Bernstein’s “The 
Whirlwind,” in which Marietta Olly 
Made her initial appearance as an 
_ English-speaking actress at Daly’s. I 
have called “The Whirlwind” a mod- 


ern drama, because it was writ 
within this decade and deals with p 
ple of to-day, and yet, in reality, @ 
piece belongs to the early °80’s, 
Sardou was proving to the public sq 
isfaction that a play need have lit 
in common with life. 
M. Bernstein, as I have had 
sion to point out, is a reversion to 
Sardoodleism. “The Thief” had the 
advantage of a story so human that 
its trickery was lost in solution, but 
“Israel” ‘was machine-made 
pure and simple, while “The 
wind” is as essentially a thing of 
theatre as a stick of grease-pai 
Made interesting by two or th 
effective situations, it fails to convi 
or to enlist one’s sympathies becz 
its characters are puppets, p 
about on strings to the end that th 
may manufacture big situations. Hi 
we have perfect appropriatenes 
frigidly theatrical play, acted by 
player past mistress in the tricks 
her trade, in a playhouse famous 
such emotional clap-trap as “Odet 
and “Denise.” 4 
“The Whirlwind” has to do with 
the daughter of parvenu, the Barom 
Lebourg, who, for the gratification oF 
his social ambition, has married 
to the Count Armand Brechel 
Helene, the lady in question, promi 
ly takes a lover, one Robert 
Clavignon, a professional gamb 
who, in a bad evening at ba 
loses 600,000 francs which do not 
pen to belong to him. Apprised of 
trifling indiscretion, Helene trie 
borrow the money, first from # 
cousin, André Lebourg, who dem 
her person as interest, and then 


‘her father, whose suspicion at the size 


of the sum required leads to just SUH 
another Bernsteinian staircase OF 
doubt, cross-examination, and com 
sion as that on which the Duchess of 
Croucy and Marie Louise mounte@ 
emotional heights in “Israel” | 

“The Thief.” In the end, Helene s sel 
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sif to her cousin, and, jubilant at 
ing the money even at so great a 
“price, she returns to her lover, only 


’ -to hear the report of the pistol with 
_ which he has killed himself. 
_ As usual, M. Bernstein has not 
been at a loss for ingeniously devised 
and dramatically effective situations. 
The scene, at the end of the first act, 
where Helene and Robert interrupt 
themselves in the midst of an hysteria 
and instantly begin a commonplace 
‘conversation for the benefit of the ap- 
proaching company, produces a dis- 
tinct shock. Helene’s home-coming, 
happy in spite of her fearful sacrifice, 
‘which is to be proved utterly vain, 
employs skilfully the potentialities of 
contrast. The story and the characters 
‘are so painfully evolved from these 
incidents, however, instead of the in- 
cidents from them, that the author 
succeeds in evoking nothing. more 
than admiration of his ingenuity. His 
view-point is inexplicable to the aver- 
_ age American. We are asked to sym- 
_ pathize with an unfaithful wife, with 
her ruined lover, with her vulgar 
father, with everyone and everything 
except her betrayed husband. Nobody 
thinks of him! After his appearance, 
for a period of two minutes in the first 
act, he is lost in oblivion and the tail- 
end of a needlessly long cast. 

Mme. Olly has been vociferously 
praised by that numerous body of 
__wiseacres who hold to the opinion 
that nothing is necessary to the great- 
ness of an English-speaking actress 
except that she shall not be able to 
speak English. Mme. Olly is compe- 
tent, thoroughly schooled, and wholly 
mistress of her trade, without having 
a spark of genius or inspiration. Thur- 
low Bergen, as the lover, succeeded in 
Wearing a worried look throughout 
' three acts, and Albert Gran, who is 
_ €ssentially a comedian, made the fath- 
_ t's moments of anguish about as har- 
Towing as they would have been made 
dy Frederic Bond. 


“THE LADY FROM LOBSTER 
SQUARE” 


“THE wages of sin” in the theatre — 
are supposed by managers to be about 
two thousand dollars a week.. Hence 
the numerous brood of perfect-lady 
farces that have followed in the wake 
of “The Girl from Rector’s.” The lat- 
est of these, adapted from the French 
of George Feydeau and entitled “The _ 
Lady from Lobster Square,” is an 
indubitable failure at Weber’s. 

To the extinction of these studi- 
ously salacious plays nothing more 
is necessary than public realization 
that, with the best intentions in the 
world, our impresarios can deliver only 
a small part of the obscenity promised 
in their announcements. American 
police are unimaginative and unsym- 
pathetic, and, due to the little latitude 
they allow, the most vicious play in 
the world is only a trifle worse than 
the most innocent. When all is said 
and done at Weber’s, the sum total 
of the wickedness in which we have 
been permitted to wallow is found to 
be half-a-dozen suggestive lines, a set 
of objectionable characters, a glimpse 
of Georgia Caine’s right shoulder- 
blade,.and a view of Fritz Williams in 
a pink undershirt and pajamas. It 
isn’t worth the money. 
> “The Lady from Lobster Square” 
is another of those women, so popular 
with writers of farce, who refuse to 
relinquish the gentleman of their 
choice when he wishes to be relin- 
quished. Tom Runyon is about to be 
married to one of the ladies of his 
heart, but lacks the courage to state 
the fact to Lucette Gautier. Lucette, 
who happens to be “an actress,” is 
engaged to sing at this highly original 
wedding, and discovering, in spite of 
various more or less funny. efforts to 
keep it secret, that her lover is de- 
serting her, she succeeds in com- 
promising him and having the cele- 
bration declared off. All this leads up 
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to the one genuinely amusing incident 
of the play—a scene in which Lucette, 
following Tom to his flat, drives him 
into the corridor in his pajamas and 
locks the door. Tom’s embarrassment 
at his state of undress, and his efforts 
to appear decently clothed as various 
persons come and go through the hall, 
constitute a situation undeniably lu- 
dicrous. 

Lucy Weston, in the rdéle of the in- 
tended bride, made the hit of the per- 
formance by her assumption of what 
‘passes on Broadway for maidenly 


z. _ Modesty and ingenuousness. Georgia 


Caine is becomingly dashing as Lu- 
cette, and Mr. Williams’ skill as a far- 
ceur is effectively employed in the 
role of Tom. Lillian Lee’s familiar 
caricature of womanhood was, as 
usual, an infliction. The remainder of 
a cast recruited principally: from the 
‘™usical-comedy ranks prompted emu- 
lation of the man who, married to an 


excessively ugly prima donna 
voice had enthralled him, wakened 
lady in the early morning with the 
quest: “For God’s sake, sing!” 


THE MUSICAL-COMEDIES 


APRIL brought into our wai: 
midst only two musical-comedies—“A_ 
Skylark,” which Henry B. Harris h 
produced exquisitely at the New 
York, and “Molly May,” in which 
Grace La Rue appeared at the Hack © 
ett. Miss La Rue wears gowns well 
and dances well, but she is a star only 
by marriage, and her husband is nota 
successful picker of librettos. One of 
the few enjoyable features of the en- 
tertainment is the singing of George 
Odell, a tenor whose voice has a quake 
ity rare on the comic opera stage. “ 
Skylark” is a treat to the eye, and, 
for no other reason, is likely to enjoy 
a protracted run at the New York, © 





HENEVER an actress announces 
her intention of retiring perma- 
____ hently from the stage the cynical 
wiseacres enjoy a long, loud laugh of 
derision. They remind us merrily that 
when Charlotte Cushman died her man- 
tle of “farewell tours” fell gracefully 
upon the classic shoulders of Madame 
i there to rest long and hon- 
orably. If more seems necessary, they 
add to their gleeful jeering, mention that 
only the other day Madame Patti sang 
ta concert in London. And who would 
“Presume to guess “number what,” in her 
/Quarter-of-a-century series of “fare- 
“wells,” that was? 
Unce an actress, always an actress,” 
18 a tradition so firmly grounded that 
; y thinks of disputing it. The lure 
Of the footlights is accepted as being so 
Powerful that no player who has basked 


in their glow can resist it. The skeptics 
—at present scanning the horizon for 
the return of Miss Edna May and of 
Miss Mabelle Gilman, in spite of their 
declared intentions never to appear on 
the stage again—can point to many in- 
stances to back up their contention. Yet 
let us see whether we cannot prove the 
axiom to be too unthinkingly believed 
and too indiscriminately applied. : 

But let us be “game” from the start. 
We will not present the case of Miss 
Mary Anderson, and claim the contest 
won with the first shot. Our opponents 
might very justly declare her simply 
“the exception that proves the rule.” It 
was indeed exceptional for an actress 
to quit the stage at the very height of 
her fame—and such fame !—and in her 
youth. One needed to be no cynic to 
doubt whether Miss Anderson’s deter- 
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“mination would not ultimately weaken 


- to the lure, and give way. Certainly 


every possible inducement was offered 
to her-to return—was pressed upon her. 
Even to this day the more persistent of 
theatrical managers devise new schemes 
and think up untried inducements to 
tempt “Our Mary” from her home life 
in the English village of Broadway. But 
she will not come. And twenty years of 
steadfastness to a purely personal de- 
cision show that firmness is not neces- 
sarily foreign to femininity. 

~ Let us, however, see what other in- 
stances we can find to confute the tradi- 
tion that the lure of the footlights in- 
variably triumphs in the end. Of course, 
we would gain but a shabby point to cite 
those actresses who have retired because 
of advanced age or of failing health. 
‘Madame, Ristori, for instance, lived 
many years after her withdrawal from 
the stage, but she was already aged. So, 
too, was our own famous Mrs. John 
Drew. And to mention only the two or 
three more prominent of the living 
whose inactivity might be so explained 
—Salvini is seventy-five, while Mrs. 
John Wood is one year his junior, and 
Mrs. Dion Boucicault similarly his sen- 
ior. 

Compulsory Retirement 


ON THE other hand, physical disa- 
bility necessitated the permanent with- 
drawal from the stage of dear Mrs. 
Walcot two years before she died, even 
as it did with Edwin Booth and with 
Lester Wallack; while many years of 
fillmess—in the one case physical but in 
the others mental—intervened between 
the professional passing away and the 
actual death of Madame Janauschek, 
and of Miss Georgia Cayvan, John 
McCullough, Maurice Barrymore and 
W. J. Scanlan. Miss Clara Morris is the 
most distinguished American actress 
now living in forced retirement. But her 
successful activity with her pen keeps 
her still a figure and a force in public 
life. Nor—though they happily still are 
with us—can we hope to again enjoy 
. the acting of Mrs. McKee Rankin or of 
Joseph Holland. 

But let us turn toward brighter rea- 
sons for retirement. And what a cynic 


he would be who would dare deny 
riage to be the brightest! 

In Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s j 
parable comedy of “Trelawney’ of 
Wells” the heroine, you may remep 
ber, is an actress who retires at th 
height of her popularity to wed th 
wholly unhistrionic grandson of a vices 
chancellor. We see her first at a fares 
well breakfast in her honor the day fol- 
lowing her last performance at the 
“Wells.” 

“Well, God bless you, my dear,” says © 
an actress friend, who has just achieved 
a great success in the more fashionable 
West End Theatre—a réle by the way, 
recognized as the prototype of Lady 
aces in the sixties—“I’m afraid ] 
couldn’t give up the stage though, for 
all the Achat : i: 

“Ah, your mother wasn’t an actress,” 
the bride-elect replies. “Mine was, and 
I remember her saying to me once, 
‘Rose, if ever you have the chance, get 
out of it.’” 

“Of the profession?” the other gasps. © 

“Yes. ‘Get out of it,” mother said; if 
ever a good man comes along, and offets 
to marry you and take you off the stage 
seize the chance—get out of it.’ ” 

When her histrionically more suc 
cessful friend intimates that the mother 
was never very popular, Rose Trelaw- 
ney replies: “Yes, indeed she was, most ™ 
popular—till she. grew oldish and lost 
her looks.” 

“Oh, that’s what she meant, then? 
the Lady Bancroft actress murmurs—= 
and both girls shiver. 


Retirement in Marriage 


A YOUNG, clever and extremel 
pretty actress (I'd like to indicate which 
she was of those I shall name presently, 
but it might seem rude) once said 
me: “I’d like to get off the stage. It is 
simply a means of livelihood with me 
and if a man I can really care for comes 
along, I shall marry him and get away. © 

The actress made the statement 1] 
quote one autumn. In the winter 
made a “hit” that established her post 
tion positively, and I recalled her 4 
laration with a smile. In the spring 
suddenly withdrew from the play ¥ 





was still running; married; went to 

e in a small town; and, though that 
was five years ago, has never thought of 
acting again. 

It would be a waste of words to give 
anything like a list of actresses who, 

‘marrying men “out of the profession,” 
have withdrawn to settled domesticity. 
But let me name over just a few who, 
if by no means Mary Andersons, had 
nevertheless gone ahead enough on the 
stage to be tempted to persevere. Miss 
Ethel Hornick, Miss Sandol Milliken, 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, and Miss Nora 
O’Brien were ambitious débitantes in 
the late Augustin Daly’s company at the 
same time. That was near the end of the 
90s. By 1903, when the first of them 
married and retired, all had gained 
good—or very good—positions. Yet 
within two or three years all had with- 
drawn from the footlights to the fire- 
light of the domestic hearth. Miss Millie 
ames, Miss Amy Busby, Miss Olive 
edpath, Miss Olive Murray, Miss 
Fannie Johnston, Miss Helen Lord, and 
‘Miss Marie Derickson are just a few 
“leading ladies” of the American stage 
who, marrying men not connected with 
it, have thereupon themselves deserted 
it. 

Don’t say: “But who were these ac- 
tresses, after all?” If you do I shall 
have to borrow Rip Van Winkle’s, “Are 
we so soon forgot?” For I purposely 
have omitted all actresses who did not 

_ play important réles in leading theatres, 
and some were stars. Brighter ones? 
Very well. How about Miss Elizabeth 
Tyree, whose art and popularity were at 

_ their height when she deserted them to 
become Mrs. James S. Metcalfe? Or 
Mrs. Thorndyke-Boucicault, who an- 
nounced her permanent retirement when 
she married for a second time? Or Miss 
Fay Templeton? Or Miss Mabelle Gil- 

man? Or Miss Edna May? Or Miss 
Julia Arthur? 

You may say “time will tell.” It is the 

' only thing that can, I grant you. When, 

in 1890, Miss Minnie Maddern became 

Mrs. Fiske her determination never to 

Teturn to the stage seemed firm enough. 

It was not as if so brilliant a mind pur- 

inactivity. Mrs. Fiske turned to 

Piaywriting,as have such retired actress- 


‘es as Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 


Miss Margaret Mayo, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry, Miss — 
Clo Graves, Lady Bancroft, Miss Rachel 
Crothers, Mrs. Genevieve Greville 


Haines, Miss Harriet Ford, and Miss 
Clara Morris. There, just by the way, ~ 
is a fairly formidable array of actresses, — 
generally not old, who have retired and 
“stayed retired.” 


Retirements and Reappearances 


BUT I wander from my point. Mrs. — 
Fiske’s retirement seemed likely to last. 
But, three or four years later—happily ~ 
for the best interests of dramatic art— 
she harkened to the call of the foot- 
lights. Miss Annie Russell, Mrs. Sydney — 
Drew, Miss Clara Lipman, Miss Odette 
Tyler, Miss May Irwin, Mrs. Stuart 
Robson, Miss Viola Allen, Mrs. Selina 
Fetter Royle, Miss Josephine Hall and 


Miss Grace Filkins are a few prominent 


native players whose retreats to private 
life—sometimes of many years’ dura- 
tion—seemed lasting, but turned out not 
to be. Perhaps the most surprising re- 
débitantes, if I may use such a term, 
were Miss Marion Lea and Miss Minna 
Gale—surprising because both stuck to 
the réle of homely housewife so long. 

But Miss Lea and Miss Gale had spe- 
cial reasons for coming back. The for- 
mer is the wife of Langdon Mitchell— 
daughter-in-law, therefore, of Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. When Mrs. Fiske pro- 
duced Mr. Mitchell’s comedy, “The 


*New York Idea,” Mrs. Mitchell had put” 


acting many years behind her. But the 
actress of the rdle of next importance 
to Mrs. Fiske’s was found unsatisfac- 
tory and, on the eve of the New York 
production, Mrs. Fiske asked Mrs. 
Mitchell to play the part. On the spur of 
the moment she consented. But, after 
the run of that play Mrs, Mitchell re- 
turned to her retirement. . 
Miss Minna Gale takes a placé in © 
one’s mind with Miss Julia Arthur. 
Their retirement at the zenith of their 
careers suggests Miss Mary Anderson’s. — 
Though hardly so distinguished as “Our 
Mary,” both actresses had established 
themselves far up on the ladder of his- 
trionic fame and both in Shakespeare 





~ and other classic dramas. They were 
alike, too, in being courted by men of 
wealth, and in finally consenting to give 
up the stage for matrimony. But the 
most striking similarity was that both 
suitors allowed their brides-elect just 
one more year of stageland, each insur- 
ing the end to come in a blaze of glory 


2 by capitalizing the last season’s tour 


bountifully. Miss Gale married Archi- 
bald C. Haynes before her glorious 
“farewell year’; Miss Arthur, how- 
ever, waiting to become Mrs. Benjamin 
P. Cheney until after hers. Oddly 
enough—or perhaps quite naturally— 
they chose almost the identical rdles in 
which to say good-by to the art they 
loved and so admirably adorned. Miss 
Arthur has remained in private life 
since that last season of Rosalind, Juliet, 


Galatea and their sisters. That was. 


about nine years ago. Miss Gale’s fare- 
well was said a half-dozen years before 
that; but financial reverses, incidental 
to the insurance upheaval, greatly di- 
minished Mr. Hayne’s fortune, and a 
few months ago his wife saw fit to re- 
turn to the stage. 


After Twenty-five Years 


PROBABLY the most extraordinary 
instance among American actresses of 
emerging from a privacy long main- 
tained was Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le- 
‘Moyne’s. A quarter of a century passed 
between her leaving the stage “for 

” and returning to it for—well, for 

er. When the late A. M, Palmer’s 
» stock company was playing “The Bank- 
ers Daughter,” “A Celebrated -Case,” 
and such dramas at the Union Square 
Theatre, in New York, Mrs. LeMoyne, 
then Miss Cowell, was cast for minor 
roles. She played only six in all. It was 
not so much their unimportance that 
displeased her, but that two or three 
were old women, while she was a really 
young girl. So she resigned in a huff. 
In 1898 Clyde Fitch lured her back to 
the stage. But of course her perform- 
ance in “The Moth and the Flame’— 
and the great success of it—are too 
widely and too lately known to need re- 
iteration here; nor could it in any way 
add to her fame. 


surprising reach 
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John Hare the Magnet 


SIR JOHN HARE is probably 
Fitch’s only rival as a retirement-break- 
er. Excepting possibly Miss Mary An- 
derson’s, hardly any termination of a 
stage career ever was so startling as 
that of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, 
in 1885. Even Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Terry, at the Lyceum, were no 
more than sharing the top wave of pop- 
ularity and fashion with the Bancrofts, 
at the Haymarket. True, they had 
amassed a fortune; but they were not 
old—Lady Bancroft forty-six and Sir 
Squire two years her junior. Neverthe- 
less they did retire. And in spite of per- 
sistent effort no one could get them 
back until, in 1893, Sir John succeeded. 
His winning card was a revival of Sar- 
dou’s “Diplomacy,” which the Bancrofts 
originally produced in London, at which 
time Hare was in their employ. So re- 
markable a cast—not gathered for 4 
“benefit” but for a “run”—seems worth, 
quoting: Sir John Hare, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, Sir Squire and Lady Ban- 
croft, Miss Olga Nethersole, Miss Kate 
Rorke, Lady Monckton and the late Ar 
thur Cecil. 

A few years later Sir John startled 
theatrical London with an even more 
into the sheltered 
“hearth and home.” To us Miss Kate 
Terry is little more than a name—as” 
“Ellen Terry’s sister.” But half-a-cen= 
tury ago our glorious Miss Terry was 
very much “Kate Terry’s sister.” The 
eldest of the Terrys was the favorite 
actress of her day, and when she maf- 
ried, in 1867, the sensation was not 
nearly as great but quite as great 
when Miss Anderson left the stage for 
ever. Miss Terry’s “forever” was a | 
one—over thirty years. Finally, in 1898, 
Sir John Hare broke it, and the actress 
who said good-by as a Juliet of twenty 
three came back an elderly lady. 
John’s cunning appeal was to a mothers) 
love. The prestige of his theatre and the 
leading role in the comedy of “The” 
Master” would make a splendid settit 
for a débitante. So in order to pre 
her daughter, Miss Mabel Terry-Lew 
most advantageously to London, 4 
Kate Terry returned to the stage m 





of her mother. But that is the only 
part she has played in forty-two years. 


Peerage Retirements 


- THE British peerage has brought 
more than a few stage careers to a sud- 
den end. I mean, of course, by the mar- 
riages of actresses into it. Oddly enough 
continental actresses do not seem to re- 
gard marriage into the nobility as any 
bar to their professional activities. Or 
perhaps I should put it the other way 
*round—their titled husbands do not ap- 
pear to object. Throughout practically 
all of her distinguished career Madame 
Modjeska’s husband, the Count Bozen- 
_ ta, traveled with her as “personal repre- 
sentative.” When Madame Fritzi Scheff 
first came over from Vienna to charm 
us she was Baroness Fritz Von Bardele- 
ben, and she brought the baron with her. 
So, too, that other distinguished— 
though more serious—Viennese, Frau 
Helene Odilon. I recall her “first night” 
in New York. During the play—“Der 
Star,” by Herman Bahr—she held all 
eyes. But in the entr’actes every orb 
tolled toward Count Rakavsky, her hus- 
band, who sat forward in a stage-box, 
flanked by Herr and Frau Heinrich 
Conried, and himself a bewildering 
spectacle in his wealth of foreign orders 
and super-foreign black whiskers. 
~ I don’t know whether Fraulein Annie 
Dirkins and Fraulein Ilka Palmay, two 
‘favorite Viennese soubrettes, brought 
their husbands with them when they 
toured America a few years ago. But 
both are, by marriage, countesses. How- 
‘ever, unlike Great Britain’s nobility, the 
‘Continentals have not looked solely to- 
ward the musical-comedy stage for 
Wives. Ristori for example, was a mar- 
thesa; while Frau Agnes Sorma, fore- 
Most of present-day dramatic actresses 
‘in Germany, is the Duchess of Minotta. 
gh of no such eminence as Frau 
: "s—but, nevertheless, prominent 
on the German and American stage— 
‘Frau Marietta Olly is a countess, and 
taulein Hedwig Von Ostermann and 
‘ftau Ilse Von Tasso are baronesses. 
the leading actresses of Russia, 
ame Vyera Kommissarzhevskaya is 
Ountess Muravieva ;and Madame Lyd- 


ia Yavorskaia, Princess Bariatinsky Gasley! 
while Baroness Von Tizenhausen a: j i: 
Baroness Nodle use their titles profes- 
sionally. So also do the Countesses Ven- 


‘ turini and Castelvecchio, of the Italian — 
—and, on occasions, American—s a See 


In England the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Mrs. Langtry and Miss Gene- — 
vieve Ward are the only titled actresses — 
of serious purpose—except, of course, 
Lady Tree, Lady Bancroft, Lady 


Monckton and one or two other wives 


of knights. But as for Mrs. Langtry and — 

Miss Ward—both, by the way, actresses 
who emerge rarely from their retire- 
ment—the former is the wife of an in- 


conspicuous baronet, while Miss Ward 


(Countess de Guerbel) is an American 
and widow of a Russian! 

But practically all the actresses in the 
British peerage have retired from the 
stage irrevocably. One cannot fancy 
their husbands—and especially their 
husband’s families—permitting them to 
do otherwise. The only two who have 


returned to the footlights are divorcées, — : 


and always have courted notoriety, any- 
way. I refer, of course, to Miss Anna 
Robinson, who was married for a short 
time to the Earl of Rosslyn; and to Miss 
‘May Yohe, formerly the wife of Lord 
Francis Hope, brother and heir to the 
Duke of Newcastle. They are both 
Americans by birth and were plucked 
from musical-comedy, as was Lady 
Ashburton, born Donnelly, and former- 
ly “Frances Belmont,” of the “Floro- 
dora” sextet. I have purposely omitted 
mentioning the multitude of chorus 
girls—and even conspicuous show gitls 
—who have retired upon marrying. But 
“Florodora” might be treated as an ex- 
ception. For it seems worth noting that 
all six of the girls who were the actual 
originals in that famous song have 
quitted the stage—-one, Miss Marie L. 
Wilson, marrying Frederick Gebhard, — 
brother of Mrs. Frederick Wilson and 
uncle of Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt. 
Lady Ashburton came into the sextet 
early in the run, as did Miss Edna 
Goodrich, now the third Mrs. Nat C. 
Goodwin. She has not retired; but her 
mother, who was in the “Florodora” 
chorus, has, and is living in Paris. Mrs. 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw is another ex- 





yer who was in the original run of 
Florodora.” 
- Not all of the dancing peeresses of 
Great Britain, however, are from our 
side. The Marchioness of Headfort and 
' the Countess Paulett—the terpsichorean 
Rosie Boote and Sylvia Storey of the 
' London Gaiety—are English girls, as 
- was the late Countess of Clancarty, 
known as Belle Bilton in the music halls 
' of the ’eighties. The widowed and ec- 


' centric Lady Meux, of the “Beerage,” 


was also once an actress. But with the 
British aristocracy there never has been 
any question as to its ladies immediate- 
ly retiring from the stage, except, of 
course, appearing in private as ama- 
teurs. 


The American Aristocracy 


IN AMERICA actresses who have 
married into what might be regarded as 
the equivalent of the British aristocracy 
have almost as invariably retired per- 
manently from the stage. Miss Minnie 
Ashley’s popularity was increasing al- 
most daily when she deserted it to be- 
come Mrs. William Astor Chanler. But 
She has never considered returning to 
the glitter and the work and the ap- 

use. The same may be noted of Mrs. 
Nicholas Biddle, of Philadelphia, who 
achieved a modest stage success. She 
Was, as you may recall, Miss Katherine 
Emmet—a niece, by the way, of Henry 
James. 

The social prominence of Mrs. 
George Jay Gould keeps the fact before 
the public that she was formerly an ac- 
tress. Besides, as Miss Edith Kingdon 
she played parts of enough importance 
in the famous Daly company to have im- 
_ pressed her ex-profession upon memor- 

aes that reach back to the ’eighties. The 
fact that Mrs. Howard Gould was an 
actress is similarly kept alive. And, fur- 
thermore, she was a “star’—and at a 
period when “starring” was not so com- 
monplace as nowadays. But- who re- 
members that Mrs. E. Berry Wall, the 
beautiful wife of that uncle of Mrs. 
August Belmont, Jr., who was dubbed 
“King of Dudes,” was a professional 
‘actress before her marriage? 

Ill wager even fewer people recall 
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that Mrs. Willian Winter, wife of 
venerable dean of dramatic critics, 

on the stage. That was many, 

years ago, and she appeared only briefly, 
She was known as Miss Lizzie Winter, 
and like so many ladies, played at Da- 
ly’s. That the wives of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and James Elverson, Jr., 
are retired actresses is not so likely to 
have been forgotten, their marriages be- 
ing comparatively recent. Mrs. H 
Labouchére, wife of the famous Lon- 
don editor, also was an actress. She has 
maintained a quiet retirement for as 
many years as Mrs. Winters, but in her 
day her name—Henrietta Hodson—wag 
one to attract crowds to a theatre. She 
was a contemporary of Miss Kate Terry, 
Lady Bancroft and Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, rather than of Miss Ellen Terry 
and Mrs. Kendal, but she acted in com- 
panies with all of them. 


Literary Actress-Wives 


THE wives of more than a few prom- 
inent men of letters also are actresses 
in retirement. Eighteen years ago, when 
James M. Barrie married her, the wife 
he divorced recently was Miss Mary 
Ansell, and was acting in his comedy of 
“Walker, London.” That fact was” 
brought to general notice in connection” 
with the recent separation. But did you” 
know that Lady Pinero was formerly 
on the stage? Her name was Myra 
Holme. And Mrs. Bronson Howard, 
widow of the dean of American dram- 
atists and sister of Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, also was—once upon a time—“of 
the profession.” 

That fact is pretty generally forgot 
ten. So, too, is the fact that the wife of 
Professor Brander Matthews, of Co ~ 
lumbia, was Miss Ada Harland, of 
Lydia Thompson’s British Blondes. She 
left the stage in the ’seventies, and has 
lived in literary New York ever since: 


Miss Rose Coghlan, also of the Blondes, ™ 


is, of course, still acting, though Miss” 
Pauline Markham, the great beauty of © 
the company of burlesquers, has lived m 
obscure retirement, in New York, for 
many years. Miss Lydia Thompson het= 
self, who died only last year, had beet 
off the stage for many years. 





Actors’ Wives in Retirement . 


BUT those instances are far enough 
back to be, probably, pretty generally 
forgotten. Did you, however, know 
that John Drew’s wife was peroing 
actress? Many years ago, when Miss 
' Josephine Baker, she was a member of 
the late Mrs. John Drew’s famous stock 
_ company at the old Arch Street Theatre, 
in Philadelphia. Madame Constant Co- 
elin, who died recently after almost a 
lifetime in retirement, was once an ac- 
tress. So, too, was Mrs. William H. 
Crane. The fact is known—or remem- 
bered—by only a few folk. She and the 
husband to whom she has been an un- 
tiring aid throughout his long career 
- met as members of the stock company 
at Hooley’s Theatre, in Chicago, about 
thirty-five years ago. Oddly enough, 
Mrs, Crane’s name was Kraighne. Like 
Mrs. Drew and Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Henry 
Miller gave up the stage for matrimony. 
She was the daughter of Mathilda 
Heron, who, nearly sixty years ago, 
made the first English translation of 
“La Dame aux Camelias” and was the 
first of the endless chain of American 
Camilles. E. H. Sothern’s father, by the 
way, was the Armand Duval. Mrs. Mil- 
was known as Bijou Heron, and 
made her fame as a precocious child, 
principally with Miss Clara Morris. 
There has always been much com- 
ment—especially among theatre folk— 
upon the sudden advancement of young 
actresses from minor to star rdles im- 
mediately upon their marriage to in- 
fluential managers. Some spitefulness 
of jealousy generally tinges the talk. 
et it must be admitted that however 
well they might have got on in the long 
run, it hardly can be denied that Miss 
Margaret Illington would scarcely have 
secured such enviable opportunities as 
were hers had she not been Mrs. Daniel 
Frohman ; or that Miss Mabel Taliafer- 
To would not be where she is were she 
not Mrs. Frederick Thompson. And even 
$0 as Miss Grace George, excellent a 
comedienne though she has developed 
herself to be, was not deserving of stel- 
4ar prominence when her managerial 
husband elevated her to it. 
_ That is the one side, On the other we 


have a half-dozen or more actresses who 

did not use the power of their 
rial husbands to aid them forward in — 
their professions, but, ori the contrary, — 
terminated creditable careers on marry- — 
ing. I do not cite Mrs. Felix Isman or 
Mrs. H. B. Warner (when she became 
the wife of Fred Hamlin) because 
neither had attained the slightest histri- 
onic importance. But Miss Srdnek Arm- 
strong was leading actress of no less 
important a stock company than Charles 
Frohman’s, at the Empire Theatre,-in 
New York, when—about fourteen years — 
ago—she married William G. Smyth, 

the manager, and withdrew permanent- 
ly. Miss Isabelle Coe, when marrying 

Frank McKee, and Miss Annie O’ Neill, 


on becoming Mrs. Henry C. Miner, act- 


ed similarly—and both were stars to 
reckon with. Miss O’Neill, on finding 
herself a wealthy widow, did reappear 
once. Miss Marie Hubert (Mrs. Gustav 
Frohman) and Mrs. Agnes Booth (Mrs, 
John B. Schoeffel) have also acted a 
few times since marrying, but not often. 


Back to the Palmy Days 


TO all of which you may reply that I 
have proved only that a goodly number 
of women have sacrificed careers—or 


' possible careers—for the ease and love 


and security of matrimony. And when — 
actresses have retired under any other 
circumstances they have, sooner or 
later, been lured back. Well, I was ready 
for that. I’ve saved my best ammunition 
for the last. 

I confess I find myself partially dis- 
armed by the ephemeral nature of stage 
fame. If I name actresses familiar to 
you, you may retort: “What do four 
years of retirement signify—or six—or 
even ten. You have yourself cited nu- 
merous instances of leading players who | 
have come back after a decade of deter- 
mination.” If, on the other hand, I point 
to actresses who have stayed off the 
stage long enough to inspire confidence 
in their steadfastness of purpose, I find 
myself quoting names that mean noth- 
ing to the present generation. So brief 
is the glory of the stage—and so soon 
forgot! 

Let’s try you. Does the name of Mrs. 
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x ee Williams convey much? Quar- 
_ ter to half a century ago it would have. 
- But it has been a long time since she 
acted, though she still lives in luxurious 
_comiort in New York. Only a year ago 
_Mrs. W. J. Florence died. Did her pass- 
ing bring memories to you? About the 
same time Mrs. Howard (the original 
stage Eliza in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and mother of the first Little Eva) died 


 - also. But she, too, had been so long re- 


fired that playgoers might have thought 
of her—if they thought of her at all—as 
long since dead. 

But why quote numerous names that 
mean so little? Surely, though, the fame 


of Miss Maggie Mitchell is not dead.- 


_ Nor is that once vastly admired posses- 
sor of it dead. For many, many years 
she had lived in peaceful unpublicity at 
Eiberon, New Jersey, where she is a 
wealthy landowner. Land-rich, too, is 
Miss Lotta Crabtree. Don’t dare say you 
have forgotten Lotta! The little old 
lady is a fairly frequent figure at the 
theatres, though it is nearly twenty 
years since she last appeared on the 
Stage of one. 

Lotta and Maggie Mitchell are names 
that shouldn’t require footnotes, even to 
the youngest of us. If, on the other 
hand, I mention some actresses of our 


own day who announce their retirements 


aS permanent, you'll say—well, I told 
you what you'll say. It was scarce a 
half-year ago Mrs. Helena Collier Gar- 
tick, William Collier’s delightfully droll 
sister, declared she was through acting. 
She is still on the happier side of mid- 
die age, as are Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 
Miss Annie Irish, Miss Maud Durban 
(Mrs. Otis Skinner), Miss Maude 
Banks, Miss Marie Burroughs and Mrs. 


Drina de Wolf Miss R 
tinge, Mrs. Oliver Doud Byron, 9 
Annie’ Adams and Miss Sydney 
have reached years when they mi 
well wish to withdraw and rest. But 
you realize that ten actresses as pre 
nent and familiar have quietly reti 
and remained in private life from, 
ously, three to six years? 

The incomparable Rehan 
will never act again, though she 
made two tours since her retirement 
years ago. Mrs. James A. Herne has 
emerged once in eighteen years—ther 
to act superbly in her late husband's 
drama of “The Reverend -Griffith Day- 
enport.” Mrs. Agnes Booth, who 
the other day, had filled only one en- 
gagement in fifteen. years, though 
reminded us of her exquisite art at a 
few special matinees. 

Though a young woman, Mrs. Rich 
ard Mansfield is as unlikely as either 
of her three elders to reappear. She re- 
tired a dozen years ago, having con- 
tinued to play Portia, Lady Anne and, 
in short, all the leading feminine roles 
with Mr. Mansfield for many years 
after becoming his wife. Suddenly 
took the notion she would act no more, 
And only once in a dozen years has § 
broken her resolution. That was ¢ 
years ago. Mr. Mansfield was reviv 
most of the plays in his repertoire, at 
Garden Theatre, in New York, and 
scheduled Bernard Shaw’s “Arms afd 
the Man” for only one performane 
He had three actresses in readiness 
the various leading réles of the of 
plays, but not for Raina Petkoff. So 
one night—and one night only—M 
Mansfield returned to the lights w 
lure is supposed to be irresistible. 
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' SCOTCl 
w DRAMA 


By ROBERT GREY 


ie great popularity of J. M. Bar- 


rie’s plays has led someone to ask: 
“How does it happen that a Scotch- 
Man is carrying off so many honors as 
a dramatist? And is he one of many 
Playwrights that his country has pro- 
duced, or does he stand alone?’ 
_ As a usual thing, playwrights do not 
appear at lonesome intervals, like the 
Bloom of the century plant. They are 
More like droves, and epidemics—where 
there is one there are many. 
England has produced a long fist of 
Beywrights, and is still in the business. 
ny is the mother of many and so 
18 France; while in America they flip 
mto sight and popularity like new 
brands of breakfast food. But we hear 
very little about Scotch dramatists. And 
When we stop to think of it this seems 
father remarkable, for the reason that 
and has given us many of the most 
Popular writers that have ever woven 
English language into prose and 
poetry. 
__ It has often been said that the Scotch 
| People do not care for the theatre be- 
| Sause of their severe religious princi- 
, but this is not true of all of them, 
for the reason that the admirers of thea- 


trical entertainment struggled for some 
two hundred years before they were 
able to get a license from the 
ment that would make the play-house a 
legal institution. If they hadn’t cared 
for amusement of the sort they would 
have been discouraged long before that. 


Scotch Dramatic Beginning 


THE first dramatic representations 
that ever took place in Scotland were 
the old Mysteries that were written by 
the clergy and played in church, on Sun- 
day. But these finally took on a worldly 
nature and were taboo. Sometimes they 
were offensive for other reasons, and 
the manner of punishment on some of 
these occasions ought to be a consola- 
tion to some of the playwrights in these 
days, who think they are roughly hand- 
led by the critics. One man named Kyl- 
lor, for instance, who was a Dominican 
Friar, wrote a Mystery in which he ex- 
posed the immoral lives of some of his 
fellow clergymen, and those in the audi- 
ence who didn’t approve of his piece 
took him out on a quiet hill near Edin- 
burgh one night and roasted him alive. 

That is probably the first recorded 


1257 
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- ease in which a playwright was roasted. 
_ The process has changed somewhat 
since, but the ceremony goes merrily on. 

With amusements, as with everything 
else, there is always.a supply where 
there is a demand, and when the 
churches forbade the plays which they 
had been producing, strolling players 
began giving performances in the open 
air, and almost every town of any im- 
agg in Scotland had it’s “Play 

ield.” The church called these places 
“Temples of the Devil,” but nothing 
seemed to kill the liking of the audi- 
ences for them—not even the length of 
the performance, which was sometimes 
nine hours. In fact the people grew so 

fond of them that it took over forty 
years of preaching, statutes, fines and 
heavier punishments to cure them of the 
craze. 

It is quite possible that the religious 
prejudice against the theatre and the ef- 
forts that were made in its behalf to an- 
nihilate it as an institution might have 
Succeeded had it not been for the coun- 
ter influence of royalty. But kings and 
their friends must be amused, and the 
‘Tulers of Scotland, together with the no- 
bility, have always befriended the play- 
ets. Apropos, the first authentic record 
of a theatrical performance in Edin- 
burgh is in connection with the cere- 
monies that took place at the time of 
the wedding of James IV to Margaret, 
gaa of Henry VII. That was in 

All of the Stuarts were intelligent 
and liberal patrons of the drama and 
James I kept quite a list of players in his 
Service. James VI- was their greatest 
friend, and did much to help them. In 
~ 1599 Lawrence Fletcher and his English 
company paid a visit to Edinburgh, and 
the king erected a playhouse for them to 
appear in. 

The most interesting feature of this 
visit is that Shakespeare is said to have 
been a member of the company. Never- 
theless the clergy didn’t appreciate the 
honor, and were so incensed at the per- 
formances that they forbade the people 
to attend them, and incidentally took a 
fling or two at the king for encouraging 
the intruders. But James stuck to the 
actors and made the preachers apolo- 


gize to him for impunging his abilit 
know a good show when he saw it, _ 
This was not the only time Shak 

speare appeared in Scotland. There is 
record of his having been there agai 
in 1601. In his writings the poet sp 
of having played long-distance engag 
ments. Possibly these were the ones, ~~ 


In Reformation Times 


THEATRICAL _ entertainment 
Scotland received a “solar plexus’ 
the time of the Reformation, whi¢ 
proved so effective that there was n 
ing stirring in the amusement line 
about eighty years; but in 1680 a 
from London began again to appear ¢ 
the horizon. They had a hard s 
however, for the theatre was not 
censed by the government until 176 
Previous to that, plays were acted und 
an exceedingly thin evasion of the 
The method was to announce a con 
after which the tragedy of “Hamlet, 
or whatever play they wished to pre 
duce, would be given, gratis. 

The theatre managers worked at g 
disadvantage while their play-hou 
were unrecognized as legal institutions 
forthe reason that riots often took p 
during which great damage was d 
and yet reparation could not be fo 
because the theatres were unlicensed. 

The disdainful attitude some of 
inhabitants entertained for the play 
house was amusingly shown at one 
these riots. A feud was on between 
management and a band of Edinb 
students, and during the fray the 
dents nearly wrecked the building. 
ally they set it on fire, and the si 
became so serious that the town git 
was called out to quell the riot. 

This guard was made up of veteratt 
of actual wars who were not afraid # 
look a loaded cannon in the face, 0 
when it came to entering a theatt 
which they regarded as the domain 
the Evil One, their courage went g 
mering. Finally they got within’ 
doors, but when their commanding. 
ficer told them to cross the stage 
stopped short amid the glaring s 
and were too paralyzed by fright to 
ceed. further. 





the captain of the company strode 

pon the stage, struck an attitude, 

said dramatically: “Now, my lads, 

ow me!” But at that instant, the trap 

door on which he stood gave way, and 

“he disappeared into the regions below 

“as if by device of the devil himself. 

“When discovered, he was cursing the 

guard in picturesque Gaelic, but it was 

all lost upon them, for they had taken 
to their heels. 

In a country where the clergy was so 
bitter and unrelenting in its attitude to- 
ward the theatre it is rather remarkable 
to find that one of their number aspired 

to become a playwright. This was the 
case with the Rev. John Home, a min- 
“ister of the Church of Scotland, who 
‘wrote the famous play “Douglas,” that 
had a remarkable run in Edinburgh. 
Needless to say, it brought down upon 
the head of the author the united wrath 
of the clergy and he was obliged to re- 
sign from the church. However, the 
play was most enthusiastically received, 
not only in Scotland but in London, and 
‘one night while it was playing at the 
English capital an excited Scot cried 


out in the middle of the. performance: 

- “Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare 
“noo?” 

The London Influence 


_ THE history of the Scotch theatre 
shows that the majority of the actors 
and often the managers of the play- 
houses were from London.. And in the 
‘early days the long distance to Edin- 
‘burgh and the hardships of the trip 
were such that in order to induce actors 
come there the managers were 
@bliged to offer them salaries for the 
entire year. Apropos, a story is told of 
beautiful and famous Mrs. Bellamy. 
seems the lady had been persuaded 
by West Digges, a noted actor-manager 
“Of the time, to go to Edinburgh. But 
@fter taking part of the trip the lady, 
Who was noted for her highly developed 
istic temperament, sat down on a 
trunk and flatly refused to go the rest 
the way. 
So Digges resorted to a ruse, and he, 
€ pretending she was in fact going 
ick to London, ordered her carried on 
| Edinburgh, and upon finally discov- 


ering where she was, the irate actress 
snatched up a pair of scissors and 
clipped off all her beautiful hair, Of 
course she thought this would end any 


possibility of appearing before the pub-— I 


lic, but it didn’t, for the manager hygno- 
tized her out of her fit of temper and 
she was induced to go on with a wig. 

During her residence in Scotland 
Mrs. Bellamy gave the inhabitants a 
good deal to talk about, and it all wasn’t 
confined to her theatrical performances, 
either. She and West Digges kept up an 
affaire de coeur for some time, during 
which they lived in great style in a coun- 
try house just outside of Edinburgh. 
They tell a story of a quarrel that took 
place there one night that shows which 
was the real master of the tempestuous 
household. 

It seems that in the height of the dis- 
pute Digges began tearing off his 
clothes, declaring that he was going to 
end it all by drowning himself. So, very 
thinly clad, he dashed out the door into 
a cold dark night and ran in the direc- 
tion of a pond on the premises. But this 
threat didn’t feaze the equanimity of 
the actress, who calmly locked the street 
door after him. 

By the time Digges reached the pond, . 
he was shivering and chattering with the 
cold, and with a sudden change of heart 
he loped back to the house. But Bellamy 
was in command of the fortress and she 
kept the poor frozen actor on the out- 
side until he humbly submitted, to every 
thing she demanded! 


Famous Old Names 


AMONG the noted English names 
that were connected with the Scottish 
stage are those of Siddons and Kemble. 
Henry Siddons, son of the great Sarah, 
took the management of the Theatre 
Royal in Edinburgh in 1808, but misfor- 
tune followed him so closely that it 
tracked him to death in about seven 
years. Immediately after, the manage- 
ment was taken up by his brother-in- 
law, W. H. Murray, who was a fine ac- 
tor and something of a playwright. 
Murray’s first wife, by the way, was a 
sister of Mrs. Thomas Moore. 

This regime proved highly success- 
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- ful, and one of its most interesting fea- 

~ tures is that Murray set about almost 
immediately to produce dramatizations 
of the Waverley novels. 

Sir Walter Scott was an intimate 
friend of the Siddons family, and dur- 
ing one of the years of Henry Siddons’ 
management he purchased a share in the 
theatre and was made one of the acting 
trustees for the general body of proprie- 
tors. 

The great novelist was always keenly 
interested in the theatre and his influ- 
ence had much to do with raising the 
“standard of the attendance. This was 
not because. of any conscious effort on 
his part, but simply that his standing 
as a citizen was so high that the most 
intelligent of his time naturally fol- 
lowed where he led. Naturally, he was 
more than ever interested when his own 
novels were dramatized and placed -up- 
on the stage. It was a long time, you re- 
member, before the identity of the au- 
thor of the Waverley novels was known, 
and the occasion of the revelation was 
“considered a great compliment to the 
theatrical profession. Charles Matthews 
said of it: 

“On the establishment of the fund 
for the relief of decayed actors, Sir 
Walter was asked to take the chair at 
the first dinner, and here in the presence 
of some three hundred gentlemen, at a 
meeting of poor actors, after twenty 
years of mystery, the Great Unknown, 
the Great Magician, the Wizard of the 
North, confessed his secret and for the 
first time openly avowed himself the 
author of the Waverley novels.” 


Waverley Dramatization 


WALTER SCOTT seemed to care 
nothing about dramatizing his own sto- 
ries, and the work was left to literary 
hacks, Dibdin completed “Kenilworth” 
in two days, and in spite of his energy 
another version saw the light first ; while 
Eyre confessed that he arranged, wrote, 
and copied a poetic version of “The 
Lady of the Lake” in ten days. These 
mad dashes to get his work on the stage 
tsed to amuse Scott immensely, and he 
sometimes said that if he ever wrote 
any verses for any particular player— 


as he often did—they were put 
sic before the ink was dry. 
All except seven of Scott’s romaty 
were made over into plays, and “Ri 
Roy” was the most popular of all ¢ 
them. In 1818 it filled the house for 
forty-one consecutive nights, which wa 
a great run in those days, and it was 
tremendous money-maker. The 
people have always been very pro 
it, and it is played in Scotland to-d 
The romantic and heroic nature 
Scott’s novels makes them natufa 
adaptable to opera, and De Koven ant 
Smith found their inspiration for “Rob 
Roy” in the Waverley romance. 
zetti’s well known. opera, “Lucia 
Lammermoor,” is taken from 
Bride of Lammermoor” by Sir W 
Probably the best known cha 
that sprang from the Waverley set 
Meg Merrilies, a favorite role 
Charlotte Cushman. Scott hims 
translated a few plays from the Ge 
and wrote four original dramas. One 
them, a one-act play called “Macdt 
or was produced in Londoti 
87. 
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Sir Walter’s Dramatic Interest 


WHEN Walter Scott was a child? 
was given more than ordinary attenti 
from the family because he was afflicté 
with a shrunken limb and was treale 
more like an invalid than a robis 
youngster. For this reason, much tm 
was spent in telling him fairy tales am 
other stories, and almost everythin 
the literary category was read to iil 
for his ability to understand was entin 
ly beyond his years, In fact he was @ 
of those wonder-children we occasion 
ally see, and was able to make im 
gent comment on Milton and Sh 
speare at the age of six. It is said that 
the unusual stimulation that his youm 
mind received had much to do witha 
veloping his imagination and love™ 
romance. 

When he was five years old Walt 
Scott was taken to see “As You Ei 
It,” at Bath, and it made a won 
impression on him. After that, he 
used to have little plays at hom 
which he and the other children p 
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Shakespeare to the admiring family. 
all of these occasions Walter was 
manager. Richard III was one of his 

yorites, and he always took the part 

of ihe Duke of Gloucester, because, as 
he explained, his limp would do just as 
well as the hump. 


Barrie Like Scott 


THOUGH not himself a playwright, 
Sir Walter Scott had more influence 
upon the drama than any Scotchman 
that has ever written until the time of 

4. M. Barrie. And, by the way, there is a 
| very interesting similarity in the char- 
acters of these two men. Like Scott, 
Barrie is the gentlest of creatures and 
‘modest to a degree in the matter of his 
own ability. He always appears to be 
bored when his plays or novels are the 
‘subject of the conversation, unless the 
occasion offers him the opportunity of 
taking some sarcastic comment or of 
‘telling a joke on himself. One that he 
particularly enjoys is the anecdote of 
the old Scotch lady to whom oné of his 
‘admirers gave one of his books. Some 
‘time after, she was asked how it was 
‘going in the reading, and the old lady 


_ “Sal, it’s dreary; weary, uphill work, 
Dut I have wrestled through with 
“tougher jobs in my time, and please 

=, will wrestle through with this 


Barrie is considered one of the best 
@fter-dinner speakers in England, but 
some years ago he wds more timid on 
: occasions than he is now, and 

ce, while presiding at a Burns’ cele- 
Pration in Scotland, he had so little to 
‘Say, and slipped away so quietly after- 
Ward that his presence was scarcely 
'Tealized—or missed. 

The following week, a well-known 

f printed a satirical article on, “Mr. 
e in the Chair,” in which it held 
up to severest ridicule. 

‘His friends of course, were very 

ch grieved, but Barrie only sat back 

enjoyed the joke in his quiet little 
a it was he who wrote the criti- 


n physical stature Barrie is a small 
hot much over five feet in height. 


His head is finely proportioned, his eyes — 
are deep and thoughtful and his face 
that of a scholar. Unlike Sir Walter, he © 
cares nothing for dress, and his clothes 
hang rather loosely upon him, after the 
manner of a man who thinks little of 
the cut of his coat. A dreamer and medi- 
tator, he walks about slowly, and is 
fond of strolling in the beautiful garden 
of his London home, where, with the 
inevitable pipe pouring forth volumes 
of pictures in smoke, he spends hours 
telling stories to children or joining in 
their games. With all of his love for 
children Barrie was never blessed by 
fate with the possession of any, so he 
borrows his little friends from the 
neighbors, and is never long without his 
small companions. 

In his early days at the University, 
James Barrie had no idea of becoming 
a playwright, nor even a novelist. It 
was his ambition to become a critic and 
biographer, and one of his first literary 
efforts was a long biography which nev- 
er found its way to print. It took the au- 
thor six months to write it, and after he 
had finished it he burnt it. 

Fame got its first glimpse of him 
through a series of short sketches en- 
titled “Auld Licht Idylls,” that appeared 
in the St. James Gazette. In those days 
checks from publishers looked stra 
to Barrie and as they began coming in 
faster and faster he didn’t know exact- 
ly what to do with them. So he induced 
a friend to take care of them for him 
and to dole out the money to him only 
as he needed it. 

Finally the responsibility of taking 
care of Barrie’s income became so great ~ 
that the friend persuaded him to go to 
a bank. Barrie didn’t think much of the 
idea, as he knew nothing of commercial 
methods, and the. ways of banks and 
bankers were strange to him. However, 
he arrived with a bundle of checks 
which he deposited. Then he asked the 
banker if he could have a little actual 
coin, and upon receiving it he turned 
away as happy as a child. 

“Did you see how I got the better of 
them ?” he asked, with a chuckle, as they 
left the bank. 

“No, how was it?” said his friend. 

“Why, I just gave them a piece of pa- 
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per and they gave me a handful of coin! 
It’s the easiest way of making money 
that ever I struck!” And he laughed as 
delightedly as if he had actually perpe- 
trated a clever piece of legerdemain. 
Now, James M. Barrie, author of 
“Peter Pan,” “What Every Woman 
Knows” and the rest is immensely rich. 
He says that automobiles and everything 
that money can buy come to him as if 
by magic, which is a natural way for 
him to look at it, for all of his friends 
“declare he is “The boy who wouldn’t 


“grow up.” 
Other Scots In the Theatre 


ROBERT LOUIS. STEVENSON is 
another Scotchman who had a finger in 
_the drama, because he wrote “Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde” in book form, which was 
dramatized and burnt into the brains of 
; poe soe by the late Richard Mans- 
* field. 
> It wasn’t Stevenson’s fault that he 
-did not go down in history as a drama- 
tist, for he was a great lover of the thea- 
tre, and was ambitious to become a 


pushed over the dam. It is so 
said that Stevenson took the theatre: 
frivolously and that this is the rea 
he did not succeed as a playwright, * 
that as it may,” he did not have the 
or the knack, whichever it is, for 
dramatic form, and his fame and hi 
ambition nevér quite met. But Stevem 
son has a place in the drama just 
same. 

The drama in Scotland to-day is 
as it. has always been. There are f 
tres in all of the important cities 
most of the actors who appear in 
come from London. The play- 
themselves are not noted for their 
ty of architecture and many tra 
to the country never go inside o 

The middle-class people of Sc 
are too religious to go to the fi 
and the upper-classes usually sper 
“season” in London and take ¢ 
plays there. So it doesn’t: leave a 
large audience at home. The thea 
Scotland is not as important an instill 
tion as it is in most countries in Euro 
Just why it has not given us more ati 
is something of a mystery. 


\ ga 


playwright. He often used to confide 
this to his friends, but though he made 
several attempts at the dramatic form 
of writing, he never accomplished any- 
thing of consequence. “Deacon Brodie” 
written in collaboration with Henley, is 
about all that survives. 


Thus, at the present moment, the of 
real bona fide Scotch actor who is mia 
ing a stir in the theatrical world 
Harry Lauder. To be sure, th 
Scotch blood in many well-known 
rical families: the Sotherns on @ 
mother’s side, are Scotch, and the Bat 


Stevenson admitted frankly that he 
was particularly fond of the old-fash- 
Ygoned melodrama. He liked those thrill- 
ing climaxes where the villain was sud- 
denly met with the nose of a revolver, 
and the heroine was saved at the last 
minute when the audience was holding 
its breath for fear she was going to be 


rymores and Kendalls have a Sco 
twig or two on the family tree. But 
full bloods are rare. 

Possibly Scotland prefers quality; 
quantity. Any way, she has contribilt 
to our era the most popular dram 
and the highest paid vaudeville art 
the world! 
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me, ACTRESS “>= HOME 


nA» 


EW things are more annoying 
than to hear expressed freely an 
unfavorable opinion that is based 

‘Upon an ignorance of the facts; few 
people are more irritating than those 


who insist upon airing their views 


Upon subjects concerning which they 
know practically nothing. 

The public as a class know nothing 
about the private lives of the actors, 
as a class, and yet there probably is 
‘No other subject upon which the pub- 
Tic.is more willing to talk. This is 
Unjust; unjust to the actor, unjust 

the public, and ‘unjust to the in- 
speaker—if he or she but 

y it. 
a ¢ have very strong views on the 
ject of the actress and the home, 
a great sympathy for the actress 


BY JULIE OPP.+—_+_ 


—and the actor. I do not have any 
hesitancy in saying that there is not 
another class of people in the world 
who love their homes more and who 
have them so little. The poor things 
are starved most of the year for a bit 
of home-life. 

Under conditions in which theatres 
are operated in the United States this 
unsatisfied and unsatisfiable hunger 
need be expected as a matter of 
course—by those at least who look 
upon players as human beings. Per- 
sons who are traveling about the © 
country for nine or ten months in the 
year, trying to add to the happiness 
and pleasure and detract from the un- 
happiness of others, cannot have 
much of a home-life—in point of time, — 
at least. The actor in this respect is 


1263 
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“not so fortunate as is the clerk, or 
_ the members of other professions, or 
_ the average business man. 


a 
§ 

The general opinion is that an act- 
ress does not want to have any home- 
life and wouldn’t know what to do 
with it if she had it. The fact is that 
nearly all men and women of the 
‘stage would rather have a little home 
to call their own and to which they 
could go whenever they wanted to, 
than to have a big increase in salary; 
and the further fact is that a great 
many players keep up homes when 
they have no business to do so—if one 
looks at it merely from the financial 
viewpoint. 

We have several men and women 
in our company who keep up homes 
at a great additional expense, keep 
them running through the entire year 

just so they may have a place to 
which to go when the opportunity 

arises—a place they can call their 
own, where they can be themselves, 

happy or miserable, as they wish to 

be, in their own manner and away 

from the prying eyes of the public. 

And in most of these instances these 

players really cannot afford such 

a luxury. 

Take our own case as an instance. 

_ My husband and I have our home in 
England, to which we try to go every 
summer—and we look forward to go- 
ing there all during the months we 
are at work. But in recent years we 
_have done most of our work in the 
United States. The sensible thing to 

do under these conditions would be 
either to close up the home in Eng- 
land, or lease it, if we want to main- 


tain a home in America, or to make 


our home in this country in hotels, 
even while we are not actually at 
work. 

However, we do not do the sensible 
_ thing. The English place is too dear 


to us for us to lease it, and it ¢ 
well be closed. We do not want @ 
children separated from us by t 
thousand miles of water during m 


of the year, so we bring then 


America with us. We do not 
have them lose the joy of being # 
real home, so we do the money-f¢ 
ish thing and maintain another 
in the United States. 


Looking at it from the fina , 


viewpoint we have just about @ 
much right to maintain these two 


homes. as we have to maintain 
steam yacht. Yet this is not any mi 
of a hardship upon us, if as much, 


is the maintaining of the modest lit 


tle homes that hundreds of ple 
will not give up. 

Sometimes when I think on f 
subject I wonder why it is that 
players—who are deprived of 
beauties of our own homes for 
or ten months in the year—fly to 
whenever we have the opport 


while so many women who have not 
ing to interfere with being in thet 
own homes are in a panic to get away 


pee 


from them into hotels and apatm 


ments. 

When a theatrical company g 
a large city with the prospect of 
stay of several weeks or a fewmontl 
you will see the members hi 
and scurrying about in search 
modest apartment in which to “ke 
house,” while they have the opp 
tunity. When Mrs. Dollar-and-bon 
returns from her summer outing, J 
will see her in frantic haste trying 
dispose of her home so that she 
spend the winter in a hotel. 

I feel sorry for those women. 


can have their own homes all t the 


time, and who yet fail to take ac 
tage of the opportunity. Perhaj 
they were forced to forego the 

pleasures and delights of home, 4 





ch-abused actress is, they would 
er appreciate their present bless- 


Ido not look upon myself as the ex- 
ception, so I feel that I can say, with- 
" out being egotistical, that the actress, 
successful or otherwise, has more gen- 
uine happiness in the little home-life 
 ghe has than in her artistic triumphs. 
“Hier art appeals to her intellectual side 

‘more than to her heart; She is grati- 
- fied, of course, if she does win a little 
success or a big success, but she is 
peacefully happy only whey she gets 
back to her home and is her own, real 


self. 


+ Last Christmas—which came on 
Saturday—we found ourselves within 
"a day’s ride of New York. My hus- 
band and I decided not to play for 
the three days before Christmas, but 
_ to give ourselves a little vacation. We 
_ couldn’t very well cancel the dates for 
Christmas day, for that would have 
disappointed too many people—but 
we closed for the three days before 
Saturday and hurried toour New York 
home to have a family Christmas with 
our children. A number of the mem- 
bers of our company followed our ex- 
ample—those who were maintaining 
homes in and near New York, eagerly 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
to give up the chase after the dollar 
for the sake of a few hours of real 
pleasure. 
_ A woman really ought to have a 
home and be in it most of the time, not 
because she cannot do other things— 
and do them well—besides taking 
tare of and making a home, but be- 


Cause no other can do this as well and™ 


because she is happier there than any- 
Where else. All the talk about “wom- 
an’s sphere and woman’s work” can 
b€ resolved into the simple statement 
Mat a woman’s work is to do what 

I give her and others the most hap- 

ess. There are some women—of all 


professions, classes, colors— who are 
not happier in the home, but the vast 
majority are. And an actress is a 
woman. Ordinarily an actress is just 
as intelligent as any other woman of 
the same education and ‘just as moral — 
and just as much a home-lover. 


The struggle to wash the stain off 
the good. name of the theatrical pro- 
fession has been a long, and at times, 
a disheartening one, but there has — 
been continual progress in the right 
direction. It was not many years ago 
that all actors were looked upon as 
vagabonds and all actresses as worse. 
In recent years there has been a dis- 
position to look upon players as some- 
thing besides human beings, and to 
accept the lurid lives of a few as ex- 
amples of the lives of all. 

It would be just as sensible to call 
every actress a bad woman because 
one has been bad as it would to say ~ 
that every banker is a thief because 
one has been proved to be such. . 

We are very apt to think our own — 
views are the views of most other 
people, but in spite of this vain pro- 
pensity of human nature I believe I 
am close to the truth when I say that 
the average actress and actor has as — 
pure a home-life and home-thoughts 
as the average woman and man in any 
other walk of life; and I believe, too, 
that most actresses love domestic 
happiness as much as I do. 

I recall an instance of a few years 
ago that shows how much genuine 
pleasure we can get out of little 
things. We were playing in a city 
long enough to have succumbed to the 
temptation to have a little flat that we 
could call our home for the time be- 
ing. One Sunday evening—we were 
not playing Sundays—some plans un- 
expectedly went awry, and Mr. Fav- 
ersham and I found ourselves at 
home for supper when we had not 





_ been expected. The maid had gone out 
for the day and so had the cook; no 
_ preparation had been made for any 
meal for us, and we were both hun- 


gry. 

“What shall we do?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Faversham, “let’s 
see what we can find.” 

So we began an investigating tour, 
and pretty soon he hauled out of the 
ice-box a beautiful white-fish which 
had been sent up the night before. It 
did look tempting, but I didn’t know 

~ much about cooking fish, then, and I 
said with a little disappointment: 

“Oh, if it were only cooked.” 

“We'll cook it,” he replied, quickly. 
_ “But I wouldn’t know how to go 
about it.” 

“All right.” He already had his coat 
off and was rolling up his sleeves. 

- “You set the table and I'll cook the 
~ fish.” 

I will not say that it was the best 
fish that was ever cooked, but I will 
say that I never enjoyed one more. I 
was ashamed to face the eyes of our 
good maid for the next day, as we'd 
eaten a fish large enough for six. 

I do not think my husband is a 
wonderful exception among actors, 
and I believe that most men know 
how to cook—and I am quite sure 
that actors are men. He says he 
learned how to cook—and wash dish- 
es, too—on his boating trips when he 
_ either had to or eat raw foods. 

I do not believe I am exaggerating 
by stating that most actors and act- 
resses can get up a very attractive 
meal—even on a chafing-dish or a lit- 
tle gas-stove. In fact, you will find 
many instances where actresses carry 
such utensils around with them and 
make use of them quite frequently. It 
is no uncommon thing for two or 
three of the girls of a company to get 
_ three or four rooms for “light house- 
_ keeping,” and they have a beautiful 
time in them, too. It is, for the mo- 
ment, an actual home. 


When a player is cooped up w 
the four walls of a hotel, a theatre ¢ 
a railroad coach, for nine or 
months, it is a great joy to get into 
place that can be called “home.” — 

We all love flowers, and many of 
love to raise them. I know that fe 
things give Mr. Faversham greater 
delight than his flowers at our Eng- 
lish home. He is a real gardener, 
not one who stands off and directs the 
“job.” He gets down on his knees and 
grubs in the soil with his hands with 
never a thought of how he is going 
get his finger nails white again. 

We have some trees in our garden 
that are hundreds of years old. Re 
cently I came across a photograph of 
a little outdoor party, taken under 
one of the old walls covered. with 
roses, and the sight of the picture 
made me want to get on the train 
mediately and start back home. 

After all, you know, the home ist 
center of our civilization. We have 
been thousands and thousands 
years developing a scheme of go 
ment that will make the home safe 
well as sacred. The player is a prot 
uct of that civilization, so why she 
it be thought a thing incredible t 
we players are fond of our home 
even the homes that we may not k 
except in our dreams. 


Some day, perhaps, the theatre 
America will be conducted along 
that will enable the players to rem 
in one city for at least half the 
As time goes on I look to see t 
and more instances where thea 

“will be operated as permanent ins' 
tions with permanent organization 
In this event the players will be 
to have their homes and to live 
them at least long enough to becom 
better acquainted with these spots. 

I do not know whether this will 
sult in a return to the conditions 





' theatres in New York were main- 
tained, or some other method. It may 
be that the theatres of the future will 
be run more along the lines that pre- 
vail in London, where the same com- 
pany remains at one theatre continu- 
ally, except for a periodical trip of a 
few weeks through the “provinces.” 

The London system could not be 
developed in America exactly as it is 
over there, because this country is so 
large. Perhaps the thing will work out 
so that there will be several impor- 
tant centers, instead of just one, and 
the theatres in each of these centers 
will be supplied by a permanent com- 
pany of players. This would, of 
course, result in a modification of the 
present “star” system, but I believe 
that could be modified without hurt- 
ing the interests of the theatre. 


Anything that will give the rank 
and file of the players more opportu- 
Rity to live normal lives in normal 
will be a welcome improve- 


‘ment. At present it is difficult for the 


most successful players to keep up 
homes that will be the “anchor” of 
their thoughts. But think of the obsta- 
cles that confront the workers whose _ 
salaries are ‘so much less than those 
of the stars! gee 
One thing, however, is certain in 
my mind. So far the theatrical pro- 
fession has secured more and more 
respect because it has persistently — 
fought for respect as its due. The ac- 
tor and actress are coming to be more 
and more looked upon as human be- 
ings. Now, if the public, instead of 
damning every person because he or 
she is a player, will admit that per- 
haps actors are men and actresses 
women, then the struggle of the play- 
er will be less difficult. The public at 
least might help the actress who is 
yearning and striving to do the best 
she can, both as a woman and an act- . 


ress; and a kindly, sympathetic, fair 


thought is a great help. 











‘W7HAT means all this?” asked 
Ophelia, when the curtain rose 
upon Hamlei’s “doctored’’ play 

of “The Mousetrap;” and the melan- 
choly Dane made cynical answer: 

“We shall know by this fellow; the 
players cannot keep counsel ; they’il tell 
all.” 

Ay, they would tell all, even im Siralke- 
speare’s day, the mummers who live by 
illusion, and with each generation smoe 
they have become more confidential. 
They are incessant talkers of shop, an 
the stage as well as off; they umdeorive 
the public that comes to the playhouse 
for pure fiction; they expose their own 
mysteries. Here, for example, ts a mod- 
ern instance: 

In “The Yankee Girl,” a musical 
* comedy from which the genial Blanche 

Ring radiates a wholesome stellar in- 

fluence, there is a scene that represents 

“great commotion in the capital city of 
“Brilliantina”—a caricature of Vene- 


zuela. It is a blatant burlesque by two 
hard-working comedians on an oper 

bouffe revolution in South America 
After the banging and rumbling of 4 
bombardment from nowhere, which 
gives cue for comic patter, one of the 
buffoons is despatched as a nea 


to bring smocor, and is heard to gallop 
away violently off stage. Presently he 
returns, and the rattle of hoofs in the 
distance draws nearer and nearer. Final 
ly, with a noise like a newly shod cab 
horse on am asphalt pavement, the cour 
ier reappears upon the stage. He is ule 
mounted, but the rhythm. of hoof-beats 
is continued—for around his neck afé 
suspended two pieces of board, and f 
his hands are two hollowed-out cocda= 
nut shells. Gleefully he hammers them 
together, making a noise like a horse 
Thus he illustrates the symphony of tht 
gallopade; thus, for the sake of trav 
esty, he bares the secret of the off-ste 
equine. 
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THE DRAMA’S DISILLUSIONS 


There Is No Horse 


- VERILY, the players cannot keep 
counsel ; their professional ethics do not 
- forbid exposure of the tricks of their 
trade. It is amusing always, because the 
public has a craving curiosity to know 
what goes on behind the scenes; it is 
amusing, but—to parrot Kipling—is it 
art? Having once seen the cocoanut 
shells in action, will the playgoer ever 
believe agajn in the fiction of the 
“horse? When the swift steed is sup- 
posed to course down the rocky road in 
_ the most earnest of melodramas, bring- 
ing Sheridan from forty miles away or 
the reprieve from a fatal volley at sun- 
» rise, will not the auditor in the orches- 
tra chair, who wants to believe the 
'whole yarn, say in spite of himself: 
' “Ah, ha! There goes the property 
*man with the monkey-fruit !” 
His mind’s eye will not see a charger 
with foam-flecked nostrils, wildly 


Spurred by a grim and reckless hero. 
No, it will call up the comic image of 
an unshaven fellow in his shirt-sleeves, 
soberly tapping together the husks of a 


Pisected cocoanut. 
~ So it would appear that the stage’s 
tendency toward self-revelation is fatal 
to its own purpose. It is destructive and 
fisillusioning, placing playgoers in the 
“unhappy position of children who have 
_ been told that there is no Santa Claus, 
-and have consequently lost the delight 
-0f the juvenile Christmas. That audi- 
_€nce is best suited to the purpose of the 
theatre which combines the most intel- 
ligence with the least sophistication, but 
the players refuse to permit the intel- 
_ligent to remain unsophisticated. They 
tell on themselves, as Hamlet pointed 

Out. 

- In “The Man Who Owns Broad- 
way,” George M. Cohan, that enfant 
terrible of the American song-show, in- 
'dulges in a St. Bartholomew’s massa- 
tre of illusions. He has given Raymond 
Hitchcock the réle of an actor whose 
comic propensities interpret life as a 
lay. The comedian explains how every 
heel in the. mechanism of a plot goes 
round ; his dialogue is a perfect lecture 
n Cohanese—upon the carpentry of 
odramas. Moreover, he steps out of 


~ the picture to inform the audience in a 


— manner that it is all make-be- 
1eve, E 
“Shall I see what she is driving at?” 
he asks himself at a critical point in his 
romance with the heroine. “No; if I did, 
there wouldn’t be any plot for the next 
act.” 

He refers to the other characters as 


the “leading lady,” the “heavy villain,” 


the “juvenile,” and the “adventuress.” 
When invited out for an automobile 
ride, he says: 

“Walk off stage left, you mean. We 


can’t fool these people.” (Gesture at the 


audience) “They know there isn’t any 
automobile waiting out there.” oh 


“Kidding the Drayma” 


NEVER in the classic Greek tragedy 
was a chorus more diligently interpreta- 
tive than Mr. Hitchcock with his comic 


“asides.” Mr. Cohan, however, did not 


think of his work in that light; he 
doubtless called it “kidding the 
drayma.” And in his last act he shows 
the central character, who had previous- — 
ly appeared properly clothed, present-— 
able, and worshiped by pretty girls as a 
matinee idol, on a mimic stage gre 

tesquely caparisoned as King Hobo. 
Mr. Hitchcock appears exactly as he 
did in “King Dodo,” which hideous fig- 
ure cannot be imagined as arousing the 


feminine heart to sentimental ardor. It — 


is the final disillusion, the last touch of 
iconoclasm. 

After seeing “The Man Who Owns 
Broadway,” one can hardly sit through — 
a theatrical performance without ac- 
companying the action by a series of 
sotto voce remarks, such as “Exit her- — 
oine, laughingly,” “Enter, hero, haught-~ 
ily,” “Business of great emotion,” etc. 
For Mr. Cohan’s exposure of his craft’s © 
ritual would transform a sophomore 
into a skeptic. 

Harking back to Shakespeare again, — 
we find Hamlet depriving the Elizabeth- 
an audiences of an illusion which they — 
had need to cherish. In those days, — 
women could not appear upon the stage, — 
feminine réles being taken by boys with — 
shrill voices. In greeting the pla 
who visit Elsinore, the Prince of 
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_ mark picks out the youth who is the 
' “feading lady” of the band, and jests 
- with him about his approach to man- 
hood’s estate : 

“What, my young lady and mistress! 


_ Byr Lady, your ladyship is nearer to 


heaven than when I saw you last by the 
altitude of a chopine. Pray God your 
voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be 
not cracked within the ring.” 

The whole episode of the strolling 
mummers in Hamlet is packed with 
confession of stage secrets. When one 
of them recites a passage at the prince’s 
command, old Polonius calls attention 
to the hollowness of histrionic emotion 
with: 

“Look, whether he has not turned his 
color, and has tears in’s eyes!” 

- And Hamlet follows with the com- 
ment: 

Ts it not monstrous that this player here, 


But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own con- 


ceit 
That from her working, all his visage 
wanned ; 
‘Tears in his eyes, distraction in aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function 


suiting 

With form to his conceit? And all for 

nothing 

For Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 

That he should weep for her? 

And before passing on from Shake- 
speare to more modern illustrations of 
the theme, the burlesque tragedy in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” should not 
be overlooked. The antics of the Athen- 
fan clowns in that fantasy are exactly 


Similar in spirit to the cocoanut travesty 
in “A Yankee Girl.” 


Pinero Offends 


_ ANOTHER memorable example is 
_ Pinero’s comedy, “Trelawney of the 

Wells.” That dramatist was once an 
actor, and like his kind, he could not 
- forbear from talking shop. “Trelawney” 
_ tells of the romance between a young 


_ actress and a sprig of the aristocracy, 


in the old-fashioned days when social 
prejudice against the histrionic was se- 
- vere. The last act is placed upon a stage 

“where the rehearsal of a mew piece 
“serves to bring the two lovers together. 


Pinero’s stage directions alone indicat 
how he invited his audiences into 
very shrine of the theatre and dis 
oo Muse in her déshabille. They 
read: 

“The scene represents the stage of a 
theatre, with the proscenium arch and 
the dark and empty auditorium in the 
distance. The stage extends a few feet 
beyond the line of the- proscenium, and 
is terminated by a row of old-fashioned 
footlights with metal reflectors. In the 
wall on the left is an open doorway, 
supposed to admit to the green-room. 
Right and left of the stage are the 
‘prompt’ and ‘opposite prompt,’ and the 
first and second entrances, with wings 
running in grooves, according to the old 
fashion. 

“Against the: walls are some ‘flats’ 
Just below the footlights is a T-light, 
burning gas, and below this the prompt- - 
table, On the right of the prompt-table 
is a chair, and on the left another, 
Against the edge of the proscenium arch 
is another chair, and nearer, on the 
right stands a large throne chair, with 
a gilt frame and a red velvet seat, now 
much dilapidated. On the left, in the” 
second entrance, there are a property 
stool, a table, and a chair, all of similar” 
design to the throne chair and in like” 
condition. 

“A faded, ragged green baize covers” 
the floor of the stage. The wings and 
the ‘flats’ and borders suggest by their 
appearance a theatre fallen somewhat 
imto decay. The light is a dismal one, but 
it is relieved by a shaft of sunlight em 
tering through a window in the flies at 
the right.” e 

The real hero of “Trelawney of the” 
Wells” is a-down-at-the-heels actor- 
dramatist, Tom Wrench, who loves” 
Rose Trelawney with a hopeless devo-” 
tion, and helps to restore her to her 
sweetheart. He writes a mew type | 
play, which purports to depict real life 
instead of the fustian that was in vogue 
at the period of the action—the “early 
Victorian” time of crinolines and horse 
hair furniture—and in directing its 1 
hearsal, in the setting described above 
he effects the reunion, the blue-bloodet 
lover having turned actor himself 1 
the purpose. In this gentle and app 
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character of Tom Wrench, Pinero 
drawn a portrait of Tom Robertson, 
dramatist, who supplanted bombast 
ith the “cup-and-saucer” school of 
play-writing : and the author of “Caste,” 
*School,” “Society,” “Ours,” “Money,” 
which have a notable place in the his- 
tory of the English drama during the 
nineteenth century. 


Mr. Thomas Contributes 


A PLAY of current interest employs 
a device somewhat similar to that just 
described—“The Harvest Moon,” by 
‘Augustus Thomas, who is also an ex- 
actor. To expound his theory of “sug- 
gestion,” and also to solve the problem 
of his heroine’s psychological vexations, 
Mr. Thomas shows a_ resourceful 


French dramatist rehearsing the girl 


(who is really his daughter) for an 1m- 
portant dramatic performance. To bring 
the estranged couple together, this mas- 
ter of the theatre, M. Vavin, talks of his 
theory of stage lighting and of the emo- 
tional effects of certain colors. He il- 
lustrates color-influence over moods by 
shifting the lights—red for intellectual 
Stimulation, green for contentment, 
Blue for mystery, yellow for high spir- 
“its, etc. Then he leaves the lovers alone 
in the light of “the harvest moon,” 
which succeeds in bringing their hearts 
together again, because, according to 
M. Vavin, it combines “the blue of 
Mystery and the green of content.” 
And thus Mr. Thomas barés the secrets 
Of the theatrical switch-board with his 
psychology. 

The germ of “The Harvest Moon” 
"was a one-act play which Mr. Thomas 
Wrote as a “stunt” for a Lambs’ Club 
entertainment, which are events that 
Tevel in the idiom of the theatrical shop. 

that organization gives public 
Performances, as it did during themuch- 
ded benefit tour of last spring, 

is a rattling of the skeletons in 
closets of stage magicians and an 
Orgy of public betrayal. One of the 
Mumbers on that program was called 
“Tuesday Morning,” and represented 


rehearsal of a play after a first- 
to which the critics and public’ 
taken many exceptions. Several 
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well-known dramatists participated, by 
appearing as the authors and demanding 
revision according to their various idio- 
syncrasies. The climax came when a 
man in sacerdotal vestments stepped 
forward and ordered the stage-manager 
to dip his brush in earthquake and 
eclipse. The lights went down, the thun-— 
der-sheet rattled; and then a blue spot- 
light pierced the gloom, falling upon the 
face of Mr. David Belasco, It was a 
complete “give-away” of the Belascoanm 
method. 


The French Excel 


A CELEBRATED example of this 
form of “play within a play,” in which 
the confidence of the stage is not kept, 
is “Lolotte,” by the French dramatists, 
Meilhac and Halévy. It is in one act, 
and might be called a “display piece,” 
for it is used by French actresses when- 
ever they wish to exhibit their virtuos-_ 
ity of technique. It, too, is concerned 
with a love intrigue at rehearsal; Lo- 
lotte, a footlight favorite in Paris, is 
coaching some aristocratic amateurs for 
a private performance, among them be- 
ing a baroness who is threatening to win 
away Lolotte’s lover. The lesson is ~ 
given, with comic touches, but then Lo- 
lotte drops her assumed manner of dis- — 
tinction, and steps out on the mimic” 
stage to denounce her rival like a vul- 
gar, dressing-room rowdy. 

The husband of the baroness~ is 


_ watching the rehearsal, and at this ex- 


plosion of Lolotte’s he comes forward 
suspiciously, the actress having made a 
direct accusation that his wife is in love 
with another man. To relieve the situa-~ 
tion, Lolotte cleverly pretends that her 
outburst was merely a part of the play. 
This piece is a favorite tour de force in 
the repertory of Mme. Réjane, who, in 
Lolotte’s speech, mimics Sarah Bern- 
hardt. During her American tour of five 
years ago she gave it occasionally as a 
curtain raiser. 

In a drama that is a current success 
of Paris, “La Rampe,” or “The Foot- — 
lights,” the stage and its technique are ~ 
again the theme, in a disillusioning man- 
ner to the naive playgoer. It is tragic 
rather than comic, as is the usual meth-' 
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od, and it has attracted considerable at- 
tention apart from its artistic merits be- 
cause its author, Baron Henri de Roth- 
schild, is one of the famous family of 

that name which rules the financial des- 
tiny of Europe.. 

“La Rampe” deals with a society 
woman who has become fascinated by a 
celebrated actor and leaves her husband 
to go upon the stage with him. She, 
Madeline Grandier, develops talent, and 
has such 4 triumph before the footlights 
that her lover suffers one of those in- 
evitable attacks of professional jealousy. 

In the second act, which is placed in 
the actor-manager’s dressingsroom in a 
theatre of the boulevards, and in the 
midst of rehearsais of a new play, writ- 
ten by a prominent Parisian dramatist 
especially for Madeleine, traces of the 
stat’s jealousy of the professional ca- 
reer of his mistress first appear. He 
even tries to persuade the author to sup- 
press some of the best lines and situa- 
tions in her part. 

The third act deals with the premiére 
performance of the new play. The ac- 
tion passes in the wings, in the green 
room, and in Madeleine’s dressing- 
room. Madeleine’s success is superb. 
The actor is overcome upon seeing him- 
self surpassed by his own pupil; his love 
- is replaced by jealousy, and in a de- 
spondent mood he flirts with a frivolous 
soubrette. The dramatist then declares 
his love for Madeleine, who spurns his 
advances and calls upon the actor to 
come to her aid. He does so; all three 
meet, and then go about their own busi- 
mess, each with entirely different, yet 
intensely suppressed, emotions. 

Madeleme is next seen, separated 
from her lover, with whom she had 
Signed contracts for a joint American 
tour. She feigns to prepare for the jour- 
ney, and the actor makes ready to ac- 
company her, according to the business 
arrangement. But although she still 
loves him, his affection for her has van- 
ished, and she, knowing it, is in despair. 
Under pretext-of asking his advice as 
to the best way of interpreting a scene 
in which the heroine of the play com- 
‘mits suicide by poison, she sends the 
dramatist to bring the star and ex-lover 
to her apartment, 
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Then comes a rehearsal in Mad 
leine’s sumptuously furnished boud 
The actor arranges the situation, and 
dicates all the stage business 
minute precision. He naturally supp 
that the vial which Madeleine carries; 

a “property” contains nothing but 
ter; while, in fact, its contents are tf 
deadly poison, aconite, mentioned in 
text of the drama. She swallows the 
fluid, and the actor is electrified with” 
the realism of her “acting ;” he ex=” 
claims: “That is perfect! Your trem | 
bling hesitation before swallowing the 
poison is the sublimity of art!” 

She becomes convulsed, and then 
swoons. The actor declares that he had 
never before seen such a masterly death 
scene, and calls it almost miraculous i” 
its perfection. After the final spasm, 
advances to help Madeleine to her 
But when he lifts her arms, they f 
with a heavy thud. He calls fore 
and Madeleine’s maid appears toe 
wofully that the bottle had contai 
genuine poison. Then the actor’s lov 
returns, too late, and he exclaims: “ 
the.theatre!” remorsefully, as the ¢ 
tain falls. 


Other Disillusioning Plays 


PLAYS of similar trend, all teat 
the veil of illusion from the stage im 
certain passages, that may be remem 
bered are: “Zaza,” “The Royal Box.” 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and “Cota, 
the latter of which was played by Mme, 
Bertha Kalich last season. And in @ 
comedy, brought out in London 
George Alexander, last November, 
dramatist, as well as the actor, is 
posed. This piece, by R. C. Carton, 
called “Lorrimer Sabiston, Dramatis 
and it practically muck-rakes the c 
of playwright, in an amusing fashi 
blabbing on their occasional insit 
of purpose. 

Dramatist Sabiston, whose creed 
that the stage is for the “tired busit 
man” and the surfeited diner-out, is 
successful with glittering piffle as — 
Somerset Maugham is in real life. 
one day he gets a big, realistic, 
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play idea, which is concerned with 

primitive things as sex and passion 
‘and lust. He writes the drama, calling it 
“One Law for the Woman,” and lets an 
unknown young disciple of realism sign 
his name to it. For the sake of an ex- 
periment which he thinks will be amus- 
ing, he invites this penniless exponent 
of frankness at any cost to be the 
Shakespeare to his Bacon, offering him 
all the royalties and glory. 

“One Law for the Woman” surprises 
its real author by promptly becoming 
the sensation and the success of the sea- 
son. The ostensible author is lionized, 
and Sabiston, who cannot go back on 
his bargain, feels the joke begin to sour 
in his mouth. Then his lady-love loses 
her head over the alleged brilliance of 
the supposed genius, and pitches over 
the real man to elope with the cub who 
had merely lent his name to the work. 
Sabiston’s daughter, moreover, is in- 
spired by the play to refuse to marry 
the clergyman to whom she is be- 
trothed, because of his possible past. 
The play closes with the deserted and 
heart-broken Sabiston sitting alone in 
the melancholy twilight with his secre- 
tary, beginning a new play on the per- 
sonal theme: “I Must Live My Life 
Out Alone.” 
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The vaudeville stage fairly revels in 
this form of shop talk. Will Cressy’s 
sketch, “Town Hall To-night,” lets the 
public into the comic mysteries of the 
“tank town” theatre manager. An Ital- 
ian “protean” actor, Arturo Bernardi, 
is now on a vaudeville tour with a clever 
skit that betrays his own stock of tricks. 
He first gives a one-act play, called 
“Gerolamo’s Escape,” in which he im- 
personates eight different characters. 
Then he follows-it with a piece called 
“The Surprise,” in which, through a 
transparent screen, the audience is per- 
mitted to see how he makes his quick 
changes of costume and facial disguise. 

Bronson Howard, the dramatist, who 
died about a year ago, once defined the 
player’s art as follows: 

“The art of acting is the art of seem- 
ing to move, speak, and appear on the 
stage as the character assumed moves, 
speaks, and appears in real life, under 
the circumstances indicated in the play.” 

But very often this art, and that of 
the dramatist also, is devoted to the 
representation of characters, not as they 
seem to move, speak, and appear in real 
life, but as in their mimic life on the 
> or their preparation for it. 

‘of which proves, as Hamlet said, — 
that “the players cannot keep counsel.” 














OR A LAST, breathless instant 
Diane Beckwith stood before the 
oval glass of her make-up table, 

mercilessly scanning her own reflection 
for the slightest destructive defect of 
costume or disillusioning break in the 
blue-black penciled shadows beneath 
her eyes. 

The call-boy had ceased crying “first 
act” up and down the narrow corridor, 
and Trevanou, the leading man, was al- 
ready in the first entrance waiting to go 
on, as MacAvoy, manager of the Mer- 
rimac Theatre, turned from a prolonged 
stare through a slit in the big asbestos 


Tier after tier the pit had filled until - 


an unbroken sea of faces stretched back 
to the choked aisle at the rear of the 
house. “Standing room only !” 





The fever of a first-night te 
glowed in Trevanou’s eyes with a ho 
unnatural brilliance. From MacAve 
own forehead great beads of sweé 
hung winking like little, mocking de 
in the reflected light. He crossed 
steadily over to the side of the lead 
man. 

“Gad !” he gasped, in a harsh whispet 
“T would give a week’s box-office 
ceipts to. skip this first-night ago 
You've got to get ’em, Trevanou— 
’em from the start, or we'll ring do 
the last curtain on an empty house.” 

Even while he was speaking the om 
chestra swept to its final crescendo 
Trevanou, driving himself by nerve 
alone, barely nodded his head in § 
to the manager’s hoarse exhortation: 
The distance from his eyes to the fi 
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" seemed to have widened, suddenly, until 
‘it dizzied him, and his feet had turned 
‘treacherously craven. On a merely 
mechanical impulse he took his cue and 
walked out into the merciless glare of 
the spot-light, and the opeming per- 
formance of “The Battler” became vi- 
tally a thing of the present. 

In a hushed suspense of a second’s 
duration, MacAvoy waited for the first 
lines;~and then, after a few words 
which were simply “feelers” were over 
and the plot began to unravel, manager- 
like, his fear-gripped expectations shot 
swiftly down to utter despair. 

Already haggard from weeks of 
nerve-fraying, daily rehearsal, his. face 
went white and pasty. In his desperate 
helplessness there was no room for sym- 
pathy for Trevanou, who had felt imme- 
diately the chill, uncompromising leth- 
atgy that was upon the audience and 
was fighting fiercely and half-hopelessly 

inst it 


To MacAvoy, who knew every weak- 
mess, the lines limped and stumbled 
along pitifully, sometimes almost at a 
Standstili. When the first comedy lead 
died a horrible death, without even a 
Chuckle from the gallery to mark his 
‘demise, a groan slipped from his lips. 
‘On a despairing impulse he turned to 
‘Start for the dressing-room of the star 
‘at the very instant that she slipped 
‘@uetly up at his elbow, fascinatingly 
splendid in her first-act guise. 

_ “They are killing it, Beckwith,” he 
€jaculated, through parched lips. 
pete it at the start! Just listen to 


Not a spark of recognition for the 
Bitl’s beauty showed in his staring eyes. 
> To him she was nothing more than the 

Mainspring of the human machine 
which was now lagging, miserably. 

_ Under their veneer of rouge Diane’s 
‘own lips were ashen and beneath the 
mmering satin of her costume her 
ees were beating a spasmodic tattoo. 
ttle mirthless smile curved her lips, 
she felt no contempt at the fear- 
appeal in the man’s voice, beg- 

r to sweep im and lead the strug- 

which already seemed a forlorn 


f them half a chance!” she flung 
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back at him, passionately, her own voice 
fiercely unnatural under the strain. 
“Give them time! There—there, hear 
that !” 

For a moment the audience had 
deigned to be disturbed from its tran- 
quil state of boredom and a rustling pat- 
ter of applause strayed through the bal- 
conies. 

The girl’s hand clutched hard on 
MacAvoy’s shoulder as she stepped un- 
steadily by him. 

“My cue!” he heard her saying, and 
there was a dry, sobbing quaver in the 
words. 

A moment later Diane walked serene- 
ly into the scene with a low, lilting, 
inimitable laugh upon her lips. Magi 
ly the fluttering, deadly indifference 
hushed to whisper and died out entire- 
ly. MacAvoy sank back against a pile 
of properties, mopping his dank hair 
in a deep-breathed, softly profane burst 
of relief as the little volley of applause, 
starting in the orchestra seats, swept up 
in a mighty burst of appreciation that 
beat from lobby to wings. 

And yet, in spite of the fresh, terrible 
suspense of each repetition it was only 
the average, oft-recurring first-night. 

Time after time MacAvoy had seen 
the star turn the tide against an utter 
“frost” and failure. Now that the strain 
was slackening and players and specta- 
tors were im single accord, it appeared 
so absurdly simple, like handing to a 
spoiled child the very toy for which it 
was peevishly sulking. 

By sheer magnetism and the appeal 
of her own capricious personality Diane 
lifted that first act—which had opened 
on a dead house—to a stormily trium- 
phant “curtain.” : 

Two hours later the crowd which had 
sat under the spell of her witchery was 
sweeping out of the glittering foyer to 
be swallowed by yawning cabs and 
broughams and nervously throbbing 
motors, 

In Manhattan a furore of approbation 
on aft opening night is distinctly a rar@ 
avis, but the staccato comments from 
the hurrying throngs were glowingly 

us in praise of the actress, 
who had just been revealed in a new 
and startlingly whimsical role. 
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Behind the scenes in the dressing- 
‘room marked with a tiny white star 
Diane, still slimly radiant from the total 
capitulation of her audience, stood in a 
sudden, irresolute panic as she scanned 
the slight bit of cardboard in her hand. 

Barely five minutes before she had 
taken call after call in laughing ac- 
knowledgment from the wings, with all 
the girlish poise and exquisite grace that 
made her acting the perfect thing it was. 

It was her night, her triumph, her 
people—and adulation begets surety in 
self. And then at the coming of Jackie, 
the call-boy, with Hugh Challoner’s 
card marked in characteristic briefness, 
“Can't we celebrate together?” all her 
self-confidence had vanished with a 
swiftness that was utterly demoralizing. 

She had not even known that Hugh 
was back in the city. Almost six months 
before, on the night that he was to leave 
New York, he had sent behind the 
scenes just such a short, importunate 

note. And that same night Hugh had 
asked her again to marry him, for the 
fifth or twenty-fifth time—she had long 
before lost count. 

The star of “The Battler” alone knew 
how near she had been to yieldmg. She 
caught her breath softly as she recalled 
the sudden intensity of desire in his 
eyes as he leaned across their little 
palm-shielded table. 

Now, with the fickle, flattering public 
at her slim, silken-arched feet, it flashed 
upon her that she could not give up or 
share the absorbtion of her work with 
any other happiness, even that which 
Hugh Challoner offered. 

Still she hesitated, indecisively, her 
fingers toying with the silver cordage 
of the clinging, ultra-fashionable gown 
which had been her fourth-act costume. 
The call-boy lingered restively, scraping 
a suggestive foot against the threshold. 

“Is he still waiting, Jackie?” she 
asked, absently preoccupied as memory 
paraded, pageant-like, before her. 

“Why sure, he’s at the stage door,” 
the boy assured her, with surprised tol- 
eration. “He’s got a big, yellow car at 
the curb!” 

The last bit of insinuating argument 
oddly dissipated Diane’s uncertainty 
and sneaking self-distrust. 


“Then please run and tell him tha 
will be out directly,” she laughed, ~ 

For a moment she stood and watch 
him speed down the dim passage. 

“Diane—Diane,” she murmured) 
ly and accusingly, “afraid of yourself: 
on this of all nights! I wonder if you 
expect him to pick you up and carry 
away bodily.” 

The maid, Marie, busied with 
cold-cream pot over her mistress, p 
zled her brain with the vagaries of g 
artists who laugh suddenly out of a 
tal silence, in perfect contentment” 
nothing in particular. 

A half hour later Challoner, dinn 
dressed, with the tropical tan on his fae 
doubly intensified by the conventio 
black and. white, leaned across their 
ble in the warmly scented grill, with@ 
light of eager appreciation in his 
Tiny new wrinkles at the corners 
eyes and mouth were the only tell- 
indications that he was returning f 
a struggle against more than even od 

Diane laughed back at him in ¢ 
mockery from under the wide brim 
her nodding black hat, and jaded din 
at adjacent tables were startled i 
quick smiles of sympathy at her 
care-free lilt of mirth. 

She was keenly conscious of the 
there was in having him back again,’ 
posite her, With gray eyes shining um 
der heavy, half-closed lids she was 
easily the most beautiful of all the beate 
tiful women in the brilliantly-tim 
roont. : 

“To think,” Challoner exclaim 
banteringly, “that the wheel could § 
so merrily in such short season! D 
two years ago you had nothing me 
than a twenty-line part and an all-com 
suming ambition, and now, behold, you 
are a scintillating Star with an Ome 
that extends across the continent. Ta 
persuaded that all that is necessary @ 
make Dame Fortune turn her pe 
inside out is a pretty face and ad 
public!” : : 

Without an effort they had s 
back into their old, delightfully ¢ 
less intimacy. The girl tilted her po 
chin in deliberate tantalization. 

“And to think,” she mocked hi 
slow precision, “that a scant six 
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ago you sailed for South America to 
take over a mine which the financial re- 
views flatteringly termed a ‘hole in the 
" ground’—to return now hailed as amon- 
strous power in the mining world. Truly 
Dame Fortune does smile after an odd 
fashion. I—I think she must have mo- 


ee ments when she is quite hysterical !” 


They laughed softly in unison over 

their own facetiousness. A little spot of 
color tinged Diane’s cheeks. 
_ “T didn’t mean it—not really!” Chal- 
loner protested in defense. “If a single 
manager on Broadway dared to insinu- 
ate that you didn’t have a corner on all 
the real talent in the theatrical market I 
should proceed to turn on him with a 
stuffed club.” 

The star of “The Battler” made a lit- 
tle gesture of disbelief. 

“Too late! But if any one intimated 
that you had stumbled on the silver of 
yours instead of digging it up by the 
strength of your own shoulders I—I 
would institute a suit for libel.” 

Her lips parted with a little breath- 
less catch as she finished. Before the 
sudden light in Challoner’s eyes her own 
dropped in panic—to lift, a second la- 
ter, in a sweeping survey of the kalei- 
doscopic throngs. Only her profile was 
visible to him, bewitchingly perfect in 
line, and Challoner’s tanned face set 
_ hard as he watched expression after ex- 

Pression flit across it in bewildering 


rapidity. 
Diane had felt the undercurrent that 
was setting beneath the dancing surface 
of their foolery and the smile on ther 
curved lips smoothed thoughtfully. Not 
until the waiter had come and departed 
again did she turn back to the man who 
was waiting in a comfortable silence. 
“We are still eligible for the society 
of mutual admiration,” she laughed, un- 
certainly ; “but isn’t it sweet, Hugh, the 
taste of a.success for which you have 
~ thad to fight desperately ?” 
Her face, turned up to his, was in- 
genuously appealing. 
_ . The tumultuous greeting that had met 
~ her at her first entrance that night in the 
_hew play reourred to Challoner, vividly. 
In the pause that followed Diane felt 
‘that she must make conversation, even 
if it were but the chatter of inanity. 


» feited people, Hugh 


“But then,” she added, half-lightly, — 
half in earnest, “you always. did get 
what you wanted, sooner or jater.” 

Almost before the words left her tips 
a vivid surge of color stained ther face. — 
It was so baldly, palpably the one trend — 
which she had been striving to.avoid. 

There was a long, awkward halt be- 
fore Hugh smiiled across at her. 

“Not always, Diane,” he said, slowly. 

For an instant she sat, face averted 
and the pulses in her throat racing like 
mad. Challoner’s gaze was fixed npon 
her hands, which lay tense against the 
table edge. They were long, slender, 
ringless—the white eloquent hands of 
an actress. 

In her own distress Diane could not 
notice the sudden numbing embarrass- 
ment that had overwhelmed him. 

“I will not attempt a transparent pre- 
tense of not understanding that it is I 
you mean,” she murmured, desperately, 
“but, Hugh, I’m not worth the wanting 
—this endless pursuing. For it is end- 
less! To-night I hesitated over your 
mote because I did not want te hurt you 
with one more, inevitable refusal.” 

With his face a study in mixed emo- 
tions ‘Challoner attempted to break in, 
but she clung to the conversation with 
a desperate adroitness. 

“No,” she begged, ‘‘please let me fin- 
ish first. And do not ask me now—or 
ever again! It’s just that old, pitifully — 
hackneyed ‘story of ‘career.’ Do you see 
all these dear, rather jaded, rather sur- 
? To-ni Trev- 
anou died a hundred horrible deaths in 
the first five minutes after the curtain — 
went up because they were waiting for — 
me. I know it is bromidic, but I think — 
I still have something to give that be- 
longs to them. And I am not = home- 
maker—il’m just a wandering nomad at 
heart. Do—do you think that you un- 
derstand?” 

A little wanly she smiled at him, ver 
gentle, as she tried to temper the - 
ity of her words with a little flash of 
lightness. Her lips were quivering. ; 

“Please don’t spoil this first reunion 
in six months with the old, idiotic ar- 
guing!” 

For a moment her eyes smiled into 
his with a grave frankness; then they 
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widened with a swift shock of surprise 
at the expression of Challoner’s face. 
In all her life she had never before 
seen him when he was not perfectly at 
ease. And now confusion enveloped 
him ; a painfully evident confusion. 

“T—I think that I understand,” he at- 
tempted, struggling visibly to regain his 
lost self-possession. “I began to see al- 
most a year ago, Diane. You are right— 
one man could not dare or hope to mon- 
opolize the common property of thou- 
sands.” His hand took in the entire 
room with a short, stiff gesture, “I—I 
wont spoil the evening—or play the 
idiot any more!” 

While the words came in accents of 
lame disconcertion—Diane understood 
* with one illuminating flash of intuition. 
Her gaze clung to him in a kind of fas- 
cination. In all the big café she was con- 
scious of nothing but the scarlet face of 
the man opposite her. 

“Hugh, there is something you are 
holding back which you came to tell me 


| to-night,” she began, her own voice 


sounding strangely remote. “And—and 
you're engaged !” 

“Guilty !” 

In spite of the painful strangeness 
that had come between them like a 
transparent wall Challoner’s admission 
leaped out with an unmistakably glad 
note. 

The girl was conscious that the smile 
upon her lips was a’ strained, frozen 
effort. Before everything else she felt a 
great, wild impulse to laugh hysterically. 
It was such superb comedy that in her 
absolute sureness of Hugh she had been 
refusing him again, even when he had 
no intention of asking her. 

Splendid actress that she was, her 
laugh was only softly congratulatory as 
she slipped a slim hand across the table 
to him. 

“IT am glad,” she said, “very, very 
glad. But why in the world didn’t you 
stop me, Hugh, when I was raving on 
and on?” 

With the same grace that she might 
have used in swinging a gauzy covering 
- about her bare shoulders she enwrapped 
* them both in her lilting gayety, but her 
eyes were stinging under their white 


“T couldn’t,” he exclaimed, hal 
ically. “You would not give me a chag 
to break in. We are too old frien 
the employment of subterfuge, 

did come. to-night with the intenti 
asking a big favor of you.” 

He paused. With her chin cradled 
the palm of one hand she followed h 
subconsciously. 

“To-day the deed of sale of Rave 
leigh, the Irving country place, 
transferred to me. She—she can’t ¢ 
on for a week or two to see the p 
and I have let her think that it will 
nothing more than a great, empty 
racks waiting for furniture.” 

The girl nodded mutely, sure now 
what was to follow. 

“Do you remember,” he conti 
“all those decorators’ schemes for 
vating the place with which I tsed 
besiege you? I still have the dra 
and color schemes, and I am going 
ask you to run out there with me § 
to see if they can’t be incorporated 
fore she comes. I want it to be a fi 
theatrical dénouement, Diane.” 

The thoughts which swept through 
brain of the star of “The Battler” w 
chaotically disjointed. Many ni 
while still tripping on the uncertain 
to Public Favor she had grown to th 
of those sketches of Hugh’s with 
strange, comforting sense of sect 
when the company made midnight ¢ 
nections in a driving sleet or the wh 
production expired on tour. 

A great dry spot burned in her thre 
Challoner was waiting for her ans 
anxious expectancy in his eyes. 

“It would be a. great lark,” she 
tered, at last, “but do you think that 
wor care to have me meddle—a sti 

er?” 

Diane felt the wavering weakness 0 
her objection as they rose, on a © 
mon impulse, to go. Outside, while 
was putting her in the big, yellow 
Challoner swept it aside with his 0 
blithe assurance. “7 

“Why she knows you now almost 2 
well as I do,” he ejaculated, confidemtys 

The driver slipped in the clutch on @ 
big, purring engine, Challoner snappe 
the case of his watch indecisively im™ 
palm. a 
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“T would show you her picture now,” 

he remarked, a funny diffidence in his 

words, “but I have decided not to let 
it be a bore, even to my friends. When 
‘may I come for you, Diane? I’m afraid 
I am not very well informed on the 
schedule of a Broadway Idol.” 

She did not answer, and he waited 
in silence for her reply as they whirred 
up-town. A weariness that was more 
than the reaction of the strain of an 
opening night was upon her. She had a 
single, overwhelming desire to escape 
to the seclusion of her own room. 

“T must get some beauty sleep in the 
next few days, Hugh,” she murmured, 
finally, while Challoner was helping her 
out before her hotel, “or the critics will 
be shouting it from the column-top that 
I am beginning to show the wear and 
tear of the calcium. Come for me 
Thursday—though I know I shall prove 
a huge disappointment.” 

The little French maid had followed 
her mistress’ instructions and gone to 
bed. In the middle of the boudoir of her 
tiny apartment Diane stood rigid, letting 
the clinging satin wraps slide unheeded 
to the floor, 

She was glad—glad! 

Over and over again she repeated it 
as if to convince an unbelieving inner- 
self by mere rote. Now all her youth 
vand vitality and beauty were unbound 
and gloriously free to give to an in- 
satiable public! 

But before the reflection in her chev- 
 alglass her eyes stared for a moment 

and then dropped in sudden, dark defi- 
ance. And the star of “The Battler,” 
who held the enchantment of mirth and 
tears lightly on the tips of her tapered 
fingers, turned a damp face into her pil- 
low as any ordinary girl might have 
done at the revelation which had come, 
Swiftly and unheralded. 
' Yet it is world-old wisdom that a 
woman is first and always a woman, 
even though she is a great artist. 


In the first performances of the fol- 
wing week Diane gave the critics 
“ause to dip their pens deep in the wells 
of approbation, Into her fantastic rdle 
‘she threw a new, feverish eagerness un- 
‘became a bafflingly whimsical per- 


sonality, and. MacAvoy, at the flood-— 
tide of his mercurial bliss and box-office 
receipts, swore in soft, delighted accents 
at the hard-pressed capacity of his 
house. 

The star was putting all her heartand 
soul and body into the work, goaded 
by the steady fear that she might awake, 
now that she had paid the greatest price 
for it, and find that it was only an emp- 
ty, tinsel-and-glitter bubble. 

When Thursday came Diane’s first 
impulse was to telephone Challoner that 
she could not go. Instead she procras- 
tinated till it was too late. 

As they dodged through the heavy 
traffic toward Riverside Drive she kept 
up a running fire of gay quips and rail- 
lery, even when she was dizzily uncon- 
scious of it. Challoner himself was driy- 
ing, and time after time she urged him 
to slip up the throttle another notch 
until the road was leaping at them like 
a smooth, slate-colored ribbon, and con- 
versation was out of the question in the 
pounding rush of air. 

Ravenleigh, the big stucco and timber 
country house of the Irving estate, was 
set far back in the rolling grounds. As 
they swept in a great arc up the drive- 
way and came to a standstill, Diane 
whirled upon Challoner, her eyes wide 
and filled with an amazed interrogation. 

Several times Hugh had persuaded 
her to run out and look at the place 
when he was first*planning to purchase 
it, but then it had been straggling and 


-unkempt for want of a tenant. Now 


even the farthest edges were clipped to 
their erstwhile state of symmetry. 

Challoner smiled back at her aston- 
ishment in quizzical amusement and 
threw open the great entrance with a 
laughing flourish, standing aside for her 
to precede him. 

The doors that opened on the mag- 
nificent. reception hall were wide, and 
there was an unbroken vista of the 
rooms beyond. 

Diane’s lips parted slowly with a deep 
intake of breath. Hugh had called the 
house a “great, empty barracks,” but 
the rooms that met her gaze were 
with the magic of mirrors and slender 
vases and the warmth of the multi-col- 


ored rugs. 
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A sudden sense of unreality seized 
her, and she felt that she must wake to 
find that she had been walking through 
a play-rehearsal. The schemes of deco- 
_ ration which Hugh had made for her 
were duplicated in perfect detail. 

The pounding of Diane’s heart 
choked her and her face was a little 
white against the softly tinted walls. 

“Hugh, you meant it for a joke!” she 
- faltered. “You couldn’t use my poor 
efforts here. It is too complete. There 
- isn’t a thing that could be changed!” 

Her full lips trembled in a brave 
smile, but Challoner’s eyes had already 
left her face, and he was scanning the 
house before them critically, with the 
newly acquired gaze of a house-holder. 

“T told you that I wanted it to be a 
truly theatrical dénouement, Diane,” he 
exclaimed, in laughing satisfaction, 
“and your silence was a greater compli- 
ment to the architects than anything you 
could have said would have been. Do 
you: remember that I used to rave par- 
ticularly about a room that should be 
a general loafing-place, with pipe-ashes 
on the hearth and burnt matches on the 
mantel, if I wanted? Come and see it!” 

His reckless abandon hurt her, sav- 
agely, as he helped her to lay aside her 
heavy furs and led the way through the 
rooms—which had flashed magically in- 
to luxurious splendor—to the one he 
mentioned. 

It was a vertitable grotto of shaded 
greens and warm crimsons, with a great 
chimney-seat half swallowed by an open 
fire-place. 

The quick dash in the motor had 
loosened stray, self-willed wisps of hair 
over Diane’s ears, and there was a tired 
little droop at the corners of her lips, 
but Challoner seemed unconscious of 
her presence as he poised his head on 
one side in a thoughtful survey. The 
_ girl saw the expression of satisfaction 
leave his face and give place to another, 


_ ~ which she read infallibly. 


“Then you do think that she will like 
it, Diane?” he asked, quietly, in uneasy 
doubt. Still contemplating an unfilled 
_Miche above the fire-place he went on 
without giving her a chance to reply. 

“That spot ought to be covered,” he 
declared. “There is an old rapier up- 
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stairs in one of my boxes that 
XV used to employ on court occagio: 
of special hilarity. It will just abo: 
the bill.” 

He dashed off in boyish eage 
After his steps had died out on the 
Diane sank listlessly back against 
pile of cushions. Before Chall 
careless laugh a sudden recollection 
the consuming terror which had distort 
ed MacAvoy’s face on the opening night 


of “The Battler” arose with a vividr 


that was for her a totally new sensati 

Times without number, when, in 
panic, the manager had shifted the 
brunt of the night's nerve-racking w 
upon her small, sloping shoulders, she 
had seen nothing unnatural in it, For 
the first time she realized what it 
mean to have a man’s dependabi 
strength to rely upon—and new roles 
and career, and a mission to the b 
white lighted borough, were all eng 
in a wave of blind, unreasoning bitt 
ness. 

No amount of swallowing would: 
move the lump in her throat or les 
the pain of it. With lids crushed do 
tightly over her eyes Diane tum 
swiftly and buried her head in the 
lows of the deep window-seat. 

She heard Challoner run lightly da 
the stairs. Desperately, red with s 
she lifted a damp, defiant face as 
stopped in the door-way with a h 
stifled cry upon his lips. 

“T’m tired out, Hugh, I think 
foolishly hysterical,” she faltered, 
pink, and little, and most divine to 0 


at. 

The slender foil slid from Challone 
hand, tinkling musically upon the floom 
as the man leaped across the room 
her side. There was a great light o 
gladness in his eyes. For a moments 
struggled lightly against his arms. ~ 

“Oh, you are cowardly—aunfair!"$ 
gasped. “That—that other girl?” 

Challoner was laughing reckles 

“Diane,” he called, softly, “there t 
any other girl—there never 
Look!” - 

He snapped open the case of i 
watch and held it down for her to sees 
ny miniature of herself smiled ba 

er. 





’s all a gigantic, brutal bluff, Diane, 
I had to do it. I knew six months 
o that I could never make you see 
that you might care by arguing in the 
‘old way. So—so I set the stage for a 
little dramatic production of my own. 
I’m author and manager and star—the 
whole cast so far! Is—is it tragedy—or 
only a screaming farce, Diane?” He still 
held her fast. 
Little by little the pressure of her 
arms against him lessened. In a strained 
silence he waited for her whisper. 


“Neither, Hugh,” it came at last. “It 
— it’s comedy divine!” 

The arms slipped upward and her 
dark eyes were raised suddenly with a 
dazzling flash of mischief. 

“I really ought to hold out on the 
contract,” she laughed, joyously, “but I 
like the piece and—and I think I'll si 
as your leading lady, Hugh.” 

“Exit!” he murmured, softly; “Cur- 
tain!” 

“No,” she contradicted him, “orches- 
tra—first act.” 


THE PEOPLE THAT KNOW IT ALL 


The other evening, while watching the performance of his comedy, “The 
Traveling Salesman,” James Forbes -became very much interested in a conversa- 
‘tion going on between two young ladies who sat immediately in front of him. 
One of the young ladies was telling her friend how poor Forbes, whom she 
knew quite well, never received a cent for writing “The Chorus Lady,” by reason 

e cruel exactions of Rose Stahl—who insisted that because she was to appear 
‘Mm this play he must turn over all the royalties to her. And now she had just been 
told that “The Traveling Salesman” had been taken away from him, and out of 


S two plays the author had never received a cent. 


Unable to restrain himself 


t. Forbes leaned over and, apologizing for the on of this most inter- 


ing narrative, said: “You will excuse me, but s f 
you. My name is Forbes, I wrote the two plays, and, I thank you, I am eati 
= meals a.day, and no one but-me is cashing the bets on the royalty end of it. 


eone must have been string- — 
ng 





= 








VERYBODY writes plays; that is the same boast—but he has since 
—almost everybody. Everybody from grace. 
else knows he could if he tried. A magazine editor told me recently 

A popular story illustrates the prev- of a society to which he belonged, callet 
alence of the fever. Two men were “The Association of Persons 
having a discussion while riding on a Have Never Written a Play and 
street-car. One of them, a much-tried Never Expect To.” 
reader of dramas, maintained that prac- “So far,” he said, “it has but 
tically everyone is trying to write a member.” 

y- A man comes occasionally to 

“Tl prove it to you,” he said to his my type‘writing machine. One day 

’ skeptical friend, as they started to leave confided to me that he had been wo 
the car. “Watch me!” And as they ing on a melodrama for two years 
passed the’conductor, he turned sudden- had just finished it. I learned the ote 
ly to him. “How’s your play coming day that it had been accepted by @ 
on?” he asked. known producer of melodramas. 

“Not very well,” the man answered. || Why do so many people write pia 
“I’m only finishing the second act.” For money? I think not. : 

I once met an actor whose one claim Isn’t-it rather the survival of 
to distinction was that he had never “dressing-up” spirit of the children 
written a play. In every group of children ti 

I knew a dramatic critic who made the dramatist and the actors; the 
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‘makes up the story and those who 


carry it out, The youngster who arrang- 
s the details says: 

“Now you be the Papa, and Mamie’ll 
be the Mamma, and Willie and Emma 
must be the children—and then Annie 
‘will be Mrs. Jones come to call.” 

Passing through an uptown street on 
the east side of New York recently I 
‘was attracted by a group of perhaps ten 
children. They were somewhat back on 
the sidewalk in the shelter of the houses. 

A small boy of possibly eight knelt 
on the cold stones. He had a gold paper 
crown on his head; a wooden sword lay 
in front of him; an apron tied around 
his neck and hanging down in the back 
appeared to represent a robe. His eyes 
were closed, his hands folded as though 
in prayer, and a most rapt expression 
was on his small face. 

Over him stood a larger boy, with an- 
other wooden sword in his hand, with 
which he lightly touched the other’s 
shoulder. The rest of the children, in 
prayerful attitudes, two by two, faced 
the principals, reverent absorption on 
each little face. 

“Rise, O King!” I heard the big boy 
say as I passed—and regretfully could 

hear no more. 

But evidently somebody had been 
reading the “Mort D’Arthur” or Bul- 

_ finch’s “Age of Chivalry,” and they 

were playing it for all it was worth. 
“Growing-up” is a bluff with most of 

“us. We still love to “pretend,” and there 

is no more fascinating way of “pretend- 


ing” than writing plays, nor a more ex- 


Thilarating hope than that of seeing our 
‘stories played by actors and listened to 
by other grown-ups. 


The Real Reason 


_ MONEY? No. The real reason is 
deeper than that! 

_It will therefore be seen that the no- 
‘ble art of play-writing is followed by a 
Considerable percentage of the popula- 
tion. They may be divided into four 


irst: The people with ideas plus the 
nical skill to express them dramati- 
lly. Second: Those with ideas, minus 
y technical knowledge, Third: Those 


with technical knowledge minus ideas. 
Fourth: The people who are minus both 
technique and ideas. 

Regretfully I must say that fully 70 
per cent.are of the last order. 

There is hope for those in the second 
class, who have education and perse- — 
verance. There is hope for those in the — 
third if they realize their lack and col- 
laborate with the second. But there is 
almost no hope for the fourth class. 
They are the despair of managers and 
the deadly foes of all other dramatists. 

It is astounding how many plays are 
modeled merely on other plays. It is 


even more astounding how many people 


go to the theatre and come away with- 
out the slightest idea of the make-up of - 
a drama. : 

Few of these would-be dramatists 
realize how they handicap the men and — 
women with something real to sell. 
Weed out of managers’ offices all of the 
unplayable, unpresentable manuscripts, 
and the rest might stand some chance 
of at least being read. 

Aside from the technical construction 
of the drama itself, if a few simple ~ 
rules were observed in the preparation — 
of manuscripts by the people who write 
plays, a world of trouble would be saved 
everybody concerned. 


Typewritten Plays Always 


IN THE first place, no reader or 
manager will read manuscripts written — 


-by hand; and those which are faintly 


and badly typed, either first copies or 
manifold, are an imposition on both the 
eye-sight and good-nature of those to 
whom they are offered. 
Bad spelling and faulty punctuation — 
both tend against careful consideration ~ 
being given the work. Bad spelling is a — 
common fault, but I recall one manu- — 
script which as an example of weird — 
punctuation has probably never been 
equaled—semicolons, colons, periods, 


etc., occurred between words constantly © 


so that a speech looked like this: 


JANE 


Where: am I? Who; will! tell me; 
what: to do. John said; he: would; meet 
me; here! 
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I never discovered the author’s idea 
~ an this eccentric production. The ’script 
was carefully typed, elaborately bound, 
‘and tied with a broad ‘satin ribbon of 
crushed strawberry. It came from Bos- 
ton. Out of curiosity I read part of it 
and found by carefully ignoring ail 
“Punctuation it approximately made 
_ sense, but the eye-strain was dreadful, 
and I can assure you that nothing but 
_ mn exceedingly large bump of curiosity 
took me past the first page. 
Occasionally there come plays typed 
or printed on galley sheets or printers’ 
proofs—iong strips of narrow paper— 
so that one literally reads plays by the 
yard. 
Preparing the Ms. 


EXAMPLES could be multiplied by 
the hundred, of things easily avoided, 
which, nevertheless, stamp the amateur, 
and preclude the possibility of serious 
consideration, while, if the following 
simple rules were observed, the results 
would be more satisfactory for every- 
body. : 

1; A play should be distinctly typed on 
one side of paper either 834x11 inches or 
8x13 inches in size. The former is easier 
to handle. 

2. A margin of at least 134 inches 
should be allowed on the left hand side. 

3. Either single or double line-spacing 
may be used. 

4. The name of the character speaking 
is usually placed over the speech, but 
sometimes at the left hand side. 

5. All business (the description of the 
actions of the character, as distinguished 
from his speech) should be put in paren- 
theses, indented slightly, and preferably 
underlined in red ink, so that the eye 
may easily differentiate between dialogue 
and business. For example: 

JOHN 
(Entering from Door C.) 
Where is Mary? 
ALICE 
(Looking up from her work) 
I don’t know. I haven't seen her for 
over an hour. Anything the matter? 
JOHN 
(Seriously) 
I hope not. 
ALICE 
_ (Rising and going to him anxiously) 
John! You frighten me! 


*6 The first page of manuscript sh 
contain the title, class of play (come 
drama, etc.), the author’s name and 
dress, and state if copyrighted or not, 
Thus: 
THE ARROW 
A comedy = three acts 


Ly 

John Jones 

1 W. 100th S 

New York, 
COPYRIGHTED, 1910. 

7. The second page should be headed 
by the cast of characters, and followed 
by the location of the various acts, as 
follows: 
Act [, 


ork, 
Act IL Ballroom of the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel. 
Act III.“Same as Act I. 

8. The third page may be a diagram 
of the first ‘act set, with the entrances 
and exits indicated, and the principal 
articles of furniture located. es 

9. Each act is usually headed a 
brief description of the place in whi 
the action occurs, 

10. The acts may either be bound sep- 
arately or together, in heavy paper, or 
one of those excellent patent covers to be 
found at the stationer’s, 

11. The -average play contains about” 
twenty thousand words. In figuring rua-~ 
ning-time, a most difficult proceeding for 
one not expert in such matters, an aver. 
age of a minute to a_type-written page 
is generally allowed. From two to 3 
hours is the usual playing-time of a piece,” 
These suggestions are merely as 10 

the form of the manuscript. Regarding 
the drama itself, that is a craft at whid 
the best of us must serve an apprent 
ship. 


t. 


James Smith’s library in New 
York ~ 


Mss. Curiosities 


I HAVE before me something 
leged to be an historical drama in sé? 
acts. It’s entire playing-time would 
about fifteen minutes. The third 
composed of two speeches, would 
all of thirteen seconds. The fifth act 
merely two verses of “The Old O 
Bucket.” I omitted to state that i¢ 
songs (a verse of each) would occt 
about ten minutes of the seven a 
leaving five minutes of dialogue. _ 

And this piece is printed, if 7 
please, with the author’s picture of} 
cover, and was accompanied by the 


sic of the songs and water-color sk¢ 


of the various scenes. 





read it aloud to one of our well- 


"known stars one afternoon, and he 


"laughed until he cried. Since then, I 
~ have seen copies of it in various offices. 
‘It is one of the oases in a play-reader’s 
life—something bad enough to be fun- 
ny. Too many of them are merely hope- 
less. 

Any trade must be learned, so why 
not play-writing? 
- ITremember meeting a New England 
lady who assured me that she knew 
nothing whatever about dramatic con- 
struction when she began, yet she had 
succeeded in writing a remarkable dra- 


ma. 

I agreed with her when I reached the 
climax of the first act, where Father 
died peacefully in Daughter’s arms, 
while Mother’s spirit hovered above 
them, singing “Angel’s Ever Bright and 

air.” 

But to be serious—one of our 
younger and most successful dramatists, 
when asked how he learned his tech- 
nique, said with fine scorn: 

“Technique! Rubbish! Get your story 
and write it straight.” 

Simple advice but easier to give than 
- to follow. 

To the beginner, dialogue is just dia- 
logue. He covers sheets of paper with 
‘words that are not making his story 
‘move. Drama is action. The Standard 
Dictionary says: 

DRAMA: A series of actions, events 

Or purposes, considered collectively as 
possessing dramatic unity. 

The very first thing is to get your 
Story, the stronger the better; then 
take every line of dialogue, every ac- 
tion, help to tell that story. 

I remember in Clyde Fitch’s “The 

Bird in the Cage,” Mr. Fitch wished to 

tell the audience that the character of 
erie was rather a bad boy. 

opening act showed a garden in 

ily morning. A high wall and two 

huge iron gates shut the garden off from 

Street. Bertie came on at the back 

tried to get in through the gates. 

hey were locked, so he climbed the 

all. As he got to the top, you saw that 

iS €vening clothes were disheveled, his 

awry, his hair and hat mussed. It 

d no line of dialogue to show the 


night. fe 
When the young girl, Rosalie, came 
on the scene, and Bertie, still from his 
perch on the wall, talked to her, her 
shocked query, “What, again, Mr. 
Bertie?” told you that it was not his first — 
offense. ms 

When, later, the elder brother and — 
sister discussed the boy at the breakfast 
table, they plunged right into the sub- 
ject, all necessity for verbal explanation 
to the audience done away with. 

The author must tell the audience his 
story clearly, either by word or action, — 
and he must not tell anything else. 


The Commercial Side 


THERE is a commercial side’ to be 
considered, too, and when expense 
comes into question, the building of 
scenery and the engaging’ of actors, the 
fewer changes of scene and the fewer 
people needed to tell the story the bet- © 
ter. For instance, given two plays of 
equal dramatic merit, one having five 
acts laid in different places, (necessitat- 
ing five changes of scene,) with a cast 
of twenty people, and the other in three 
acts, all of which take place in the same 
set, requiring no change of scenery, and 
with a cast of seven people, the manager 
would take the latter play every time in 
preference to the former, because it 
would cost less to produce and to run, 
and in case of failure the loss would be ~ 


. reduced to a minimum. 


Of course this does not apply to that ~ 
class of performance in which the spec- 
tacular and the scenic are the effects 
aimed at. 

I have spoken of plays modeled on 
other plays. Sometimes the result is a 
hotch-potch of conventional situations 
taken from all the plays the author has 
ever seen. 

Here is a reader’s comment on such 
a manuscript submitted to him: ie 

“This play contains the raised check, — 
the lost heiress, the marriage to the vil- — 
lain to save the old man from ruin, the 
mortgage on the farm; in fact, two 
mortgages—all the old, old landmarks 
are there. It is quite a reunion of old 
friends.” 
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Popular successes bring forth a host 
of imitations, too. “The Easiest Way” 
was generally admitted to be a fine play, 
mot pleasant in subject, but absolutely 
Togical and true to that life the author 
had tried to depict. Immediately in its 
wake, however, came to managers and 
play-brokers a flood of writings 
stamped with nothing but indecency. 


~ ‘The point of the dramatist’s work was 


entirely lost on his imitators. The ad- 
mirable construction of his play, his 
clear-cut picture of a phase of life, sor- 
did though it was, had passed them by; 
only the boldness of treatment of cer- 
tain incidents impressed them, and their 
efforts, without being either interesting 
or dramatic were daring to the point of 
shamelessness. 

That these authors recognized “The 
Easiest Way” as the literary godfather 
of their productions was proved by the 
accompanying letters. Dozens began: 

. “After the success of “The Easiest 
' Way,” I am sure you will be glad to 
* read my play, in which I show certain 
aspects of life hitherto thought to be 
too daring for stage treatment.” 

After the hit of Augustus Thomas’ 
“The Witching Hour,” in due course of 
time the “suggestion” dramas began to 
float in. Plays with human vampires 
who stole the ideas of cleverer people, 
hypnotic villains who fured innocent 
theroines to a third act of shame, were 
sent in from all over the country; but, 
unfortunately, the authors forgot that 
what. Mr. Thomas had written was first 
and foremost a drama, in which hypno- 
tism and suggestion were merely mci- 
dents. 

Out of a fair western city, last spring, 
several plays came to me. The third and 
supposedly strong act of each contained 
practically the same situation—that of 
the heroine visiting the rooms of the vil- 
lain at night to save the fortunes of her 
family; said family thereupon ungrate- 
fully casting her off an the fourth act, 
although im each case she had brought 
the villain to his knees in apology for 
his wicked intent. “The Chorus Lady” 
may very probably have suggested this 
epidemic, although, heaven knows, there 
have been other plays enough in the last 

twenty years with the same theme. 


“Words, Words, Words” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
recalled to us the fact that there is 
such thing as creating new incidents 
drama; that we must use perforce 
same old box of tricks of our forefath 
ers, but that we must disguise these ™ 
tricks so that even the astute critic will 
not recognize them in their new and ark 
ful dress, or pereeive that they are 
merely old acquaintances revamped, 

Now it is perfectly possible to do that 
old and hackneyed stunt of sending the 
heroine to the viflain’s room, and mak 
ing a novel and dramatic situation out 
of it—but as I may attempt to do it 
self some day I see no reason for giv- 
ing the idea away now. But the situa= 
tion in these plays I am speaking of is 
but an echo of plays whose day ‘has 
by; their basis is false and artificial, and | 
the writing amateurish. 

If one has many plays to read 
blank-verse drama is the one calculated 
to cast the greatest pall of gloom ¢ 
bis spirit. I think about the most terrify- 
ing exhibits I have ever seen have beet 
in this form. One man from ‘the we 
sent in a play in which the characters, 
although modern, conversed somew 
after the order of the low comedians 
Shakespeare’s plays; it was unique, 4 
even sadder than some of Mr. Shai 
speare’s comedy—which, incidentally 
very sad indeed—these days. 

Political satire (only it never is 
ire) most often seeks this form, 4 
our old friends Robinson Crusoe ang 
Guliver masquerade as Taft an@ 
Roosevelt in a pointless jumble of 
litical allusions. 

The historical romancer also Ie 
blank-verse. Once in a blue moon 
thing is done well, and even then it? 
practically wnsalable because the mar 
ket for that kind of play is to-day 90) 
limited. Z 

Why do people persist in writing © 
a society of which they know nothings 
Whether they work up or down ‘tit 
scale, the result is strain in the acto 
and dialogue. a 

T recall a play in which a young 
ciety bud says to the poet she has j 
met: 





fou are so different from the young 
men one meets in society, with their 
> ehallow brains, their boutonniéres, and 
jled shirts.” Se 
Scarcely a characteristic speech, I 
d say. 
we here was action in that play— 
fe, and tumble—but still action. And 
SB ing of rough and tumble, I found 
erie of business in another manu- 
script. A comedy Irishwoman is chasing 
a Pecaman around the stage. The au- 
thor naively remarks: 
“If this is played for low comedy she 
can also throw him on the floor.” 
Another classic, which I shall always 
remember for the length of the hero’s 
speeches, contained no action save the 
strain ont his lungs, vocal cords and 
‘jaws. Among many lines well worth 
; ing, I remember accurately but one, 
where the hero, having just discovered 
that his sweetheart is a Suffragette, 
" earnestly exclaims : 
“T shall not allow my soul to be 
tampered with by that band of tampers.” 


The Matter of Time 


_ THE question of time bothers most 

beginners; or, to speak more accurate- 

ly, it doesn’t bother them at all. I have 

@ manuscript before me, the first act 

of which begins about dtisk; in a few 

Moments it is supposed to be 11 at 

night; a few speeches more and it is 

3 A. M.; then it is later in the morning, 

shortly we find it is afternoon and 

the picnic’ is in progress, making in all 

Sixteen or seventeen hours elapse dur- 

an act that would probably run 
about 30 minutes. 

» That is unpardonable. 

_ qh “Arséne Lupin” the time-limit is 

» Strained pretty badly. An act that prob- 

runs fifty minutes is made to cover 

lr or five hours, but in that case it is 

0 _ that few in the audience 

tice it. 

There is often a pathos to play-read- 

Not long ago a play came to us 

an old actress who was very poor. 

play was in handwriting, and she 

ined that though she had spent her 

oney, which she needed for food, for 

ypewritten copy, its rendition had 


been so poor that her own had seemed 
better, and she hoped that we would 
overlook its shortcomings. It was not 


easy to tell her that her play was unfit — 


for production. 

Plays come from all sources. Not 
long ago we received one that had in 
place of the author’s name merely a 
number, and the address was one of our 
state prisons. It was an adaptation from — 
the French, admirably done, and the 
writer was evidently a man of culture — 
and refinement. 


Where Amateurs Fail 


IT IS very seldom that a play written 
by some one unconnected with the stage 
is presentable in its original form, Al- 


most an exception to this rule is a ~ 
drama written by a southerner. He 


brought it to New York in its first form 
and was told by a play broker that while 
his idea was good his construction was 
all wrong technically. He went out and 
bought all the books he could find that 
referred to the drama, To these he add- 
ed the work of our principal modern 
dramatists. He took them home with 
him and studied them for a couple of 
months and then re-wrote his play. 
Technically it is a remarkable produc- 
tion. He has a strong, unusual story, 
which he has told well, without a super- 
fluous word. I think it will be seen on 
Broadway before long, if a manager can 
be found brave enough to produce it, 


_for both the theme and the treatment — 


are daring and out of the ordinary. 

But this play with its two writings is 
unusual ; most of even the more hopeful 
ones need to be re-written about seven 
times before they are ready for presen- 
tation. In fact, I have read dozens of 
manuscripts which seemed to me to be 
about “half-baked” The-authors had - 
not mentally reached the point where 
it was clear enough in their own minds 
to be ready for the telling. 


Dramatist Buccaneers 


IT IS surprising how many novels 
are dramatized—without the novelist’s 
consent—and sent out. 63 

In the first place, this is not business. 
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“The acting rights of a popular novel are 
usually snapped up by a manager, or 
_ some one else who knows the ropes, 
immediately, so one’s, work is wasted. 

In the second place, dramatizing nov- 
els is ‘a profession in itself, and by no 
means as simple as it seems to the tyro. 

The first step, if one thinks a story 
would make a good play, is to find out 
on what terms the author will give him 
_ the right to dramatize it. [f a satisfac- 
tory agreement cannot be reached at this 
point, it is useless to go further—unless 
one merely wants the fun of doing the 
work, for he must remember he has no 
right to offer the result for sale. 

If the author’s permission is secured, 
one should absorb the story, then forget 
the novelist’s way of telling it as far as 
possible; for a novel is not a.drama, 
and reams of faithfully copied dialogue 
do not make a play. It is only the heart 
of the author’s story that concerns the 
playwright; he must stand or fall by 
himself ; he cannot lean on the novelist. 
The playwright must write a play. And 
remember that the action, whether 
physical or psychological, must occur 
on the stage. 

I mean that the characters must not 
talk about what has been done; they 
~ must be allowed to live and carry out 
their own deeds, not merely discuss 


* them. 


I saw a play a few weeks ago (a dire 
failure), in which nothing happened on 
the stage; the characters walked on and 
told what was happening somewhere 
else. In the last act, the assistant villain 
was evidently scheduled to kill the arch- 
villain. I whispered to the friend with 
me: 
“He'll do it off-stage, and come on 
and tell us about it.” 

The friend nodded and laughed. 

But to our intense surprise the mur- 
“der was actually accomplished before 
our eyes, and furnished the one bit of 
drama in the entire evening. 

I am not saying that things cannot 
sometimes be done most effectually off- 
stage, but there is a psychological rea- 
son for those exceptions. ‘ 

For instance, in the dramatization of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” you will 
' Temember that in the fourth act Tess 
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and Aleck quarrel. Aleck goes into 
bedroom to sleep. While Tess sits then 
looking at the door with smoulder. 
anger in her face, Marian comes on ¢ 
tells her that she has been tricked 
Aleck, and that her husband, Ange 
Clare, is not dead. There is a terrible 
scene between the women, and y 
Tess shrieks, “Go!” to her, and Marian” 
rushes out. Then Angel Clare comes on, 
and there is a scene with him that is 
stirring. When Angel Clare goes out, 
the audience as well as Tess are at tre: 
mendous tension, and there is tragedy 
in the air. 

Tess looks at the door of the room 
where Aleck lies asleep, then her eyes 
fall on the bread knife on the table, 
Slowly she picks it up and puts it behind 
her. Then, very deliberately, her eyes 
still on the door, she crosses the stage 
and enters the room. : 


ments in the theatre, than those few 
when Tess (Mrs. Fiske) was off th 
stage. 

Bill Sykes’ murder of Nancy 
“Oliver Twist,” with all its bru 
and blood, was as nothing to the horror | 
of that empty room, and the menial 
knowledge of the scene in the mi 
room. Aleck’s groan came almost as 
relief, and Tess’ nervous chill on her 
entrance, when she throws the blood 
knife from her, was almost perfect 
reflected by the audience. 


Action and Action 


THAT is action—psychological 
tion—and whenever the playwright 
make the imagination of the audié 
write his scenes for him, he has ag 
on them far stronger than any 
physical action could possibly give. 

However, the more psychologi 
tion there is in his play, the more 
sary it will be to club some mz 
into submission before he can 
for the average manager (and 


reader and actor) does not readily. 


ognize anything in the mental domé 
action at all when he reads a @ 
script. To him it must be somethi 
can see, like a nice little fist 2 
broken furniture. 





‘PEOPLE WHO WRITE PLAYS 


‘After all, what is a play? ment, the college professor finally gav 
I heard a wild discussion of the ques- his oracular definition. 


tion the other night, between a college “A play is anything that is played on 


professor who writes plays, and a dra-__ the stage by actors.” : 
matic critic who also writes them. And straightway he departed from — 
After two hours of heated disagree- 


LET’S WRITE SONGS! 


Charles K. Harris, the author and composer of that immortal ballad, “After 
the Ball,” has made a fortune as a song writer and publisher. One day, not long - 
ago, while standing in the lobby of the Chicago Opera House, he said: 

“T shall never forget this theatre. Shortly after I had published ‘After the 
Ball,’ Dave Henderson, the manager of the house, sent for me. He had put on 
one of his big shows and wanted some songs to interpolate. I wrote him five 
songs, which I sold him. for $25—for the lot. Think of it—$25—for the lot. And 
I didn’t even reserve the publication rights, That. twenty-five bucks looked as big 
as a house to me then.” 

Then he took a dollar cigar from a $1,500 gold and jeweled cigar case, lighted 
it with a match from a $500 gold and jeweled match safe, and flicked the ashes — 
away with his little finger—on which sparkled a $3,000 diamond ring. 

“But times have changed,” he added. 


A RAZOR-EDGE 


__ Trixie Friganza and Burton Holmes were both guests at a dinner party at 
_ Rector’s the other night. During the progress of the dinner the elongated Burton 
felt called upon to compliment Miss Trixie upon her sylph-like proportions, and 
fequested to know by what means she had so completely reduced and perfected 
her figure. He was informed by the beauteous Friganza that all this had been 
accomplished by rolling over and over on the floor for a certain length of time 
each day. “I wonder what would happen if I took to rolling on the floor,” 
ome Mr. Holmes, humorously. “Why, you’d cut the carpet all to pieces,” said 
Friganza. 














ro PARODY the old couplet about 
religion, it sometimes seems 


As if the drama were intended 
For nothing else than to be mended. 


The poor stage is in a constant state 

Of being elevated. Each generation 
gives it a mighty boost upward, and the 
dramatic critics, scanning the horizon of 
the future, see at last the blue peaks of 
the promised land and become optimis- 
tic. But then, the dramatic critics die, 
that generation passes away, and in the 
mysterious interim between their de- 
parture and the coming of the new gen- 
eration, in the timeless and indistin- 
guishable instant when the present be- 
s the future—to-day, to-morrow— 

the poor old stage, with no strong backs 
~ beneath it, drops down once more—and, 
lo! the new generation has to begin 


4 2% ~ boosting all over again. 


The most discouraging feature of this 





is that each time the stage drops 
drops farther, it slumps back to still 
deeper abysses of shame and futili 
If you don’t believe this, you have 
to listen to a dramatic critic talk, wh 
the new boosting process is about to 
gin. Read, for example, the advan 
emanations from the publicity depat 
ment of The New Theatre. At thebe 
ning of each new generation, the stage 
was never, absolutely never, in such @ 
state. And the eye, not ‘yet able to le 
into the future, looks back into the pa 
and sees the good things which ha 
been. 

Then we hear talk of the “palit 
days.” 


Back to the “Good Old Days 


’'M SOMETHING of a bookwof 
myself. I like to nibble in the must @ 
old paper. The other day I came ac 


| 
ye: 
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THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN 


the records of the Theatre Royal, Drury 

“Lane, during the palmiest of palmy 
days, during the reign of the mighty 
Garrick. In 1763 the receipts at Drury 
Lane, in spite of the great actor’s con- 
tinuous presence on the stage, some- 
times fell as low as £5 a night? When 
you consider that the theatre seated over 
2,000 people, and held £335, it is evident 
that business was not of the best. What 
was the explanation? London was crazy 
over musical comedy! “The Beggar’s 

ra” and “Love in a Village,” at Cov- 
ent Garden, were taking all the patron- 
age away from Garrick and Shake- 
speare. The tired London business man 
of 1763 was quite as tired, then, as is 
the Tired American Business Man of 
to-day? It surely looks that way! Some- 
how, as I read, the “palmy days” began 
to lose their halo. 

Browsing back another fifty ‘years, 
not in the essays, but in the advertise- 
ments of The Spectator—and if they 
had made ts read the advertisements at 
school rather than the Sir Roger de 
Coverley papers, I fancy we should all 
lave taken a greater interest in our 


English courses—I came across the fol- 
lowing : 


- At the Duke of Marlborough’s Head 
in Fleetstreet, is now to be-seen a new 
Invented Machine, composed of five 
curious Pictures, with moving Figures, 
Tepresenting the History of the Heathen 

s, which move as artificially as if 
Living (sic!); the like not seen before 
in Europe. The whole contains near an 
_ «hundred Figures, besides Ships, Beasts, 
Fish, Fowl, and Other Embellishments, 
some near a Foot in height; all which 
thave their respective and peculiar Mo- 
tions, their very Heads, Legs and Arms, 
Hands and Fingers, Artificially moving 
to what they perform, and setting one 
Foot before another like Living Crea- 
tures, in such a manner fhat nothing but 
Nature can excell it. It -will continue to 
be seen every day from 10 in the Morn- 
’ ing ’till 10 at Night. The price is 6d. and 
the lowest 6d. ; 


This advertisment for a moving pic- 
ture show was in The Spectator for 
Thursday, Sept. 27, 1711. And it was 

01 only moving picture show to 
ich London was rushing. There were 
$0 a water theatre—a mechanical curi- 


of dwarfs and freaks, all advertised lib- 
erally, and quite evidently liberally pat- 


ronized. When those moving picture - 


shows of 1711 were opened, does any- 
one doubt that the theatrical managers 
began to talk of their detriment to the 


‘drama, while the Queen Anne critics 


moaned about the “palmy days” of the 
Restoration (when Shakespeare could 
not get a hearing without music) ? 


Now for the T. B. M. 


SO IT has always been. So each gen- 
eration begins anew to elevate the stage, 
and anew finds it in sore need of eleva- 
tion. And every generation finds anew 
somebody to lay the blame upon. In 
‘America to-day the blame is laid chiefly 
on two persons—the “commercial” 
manager, and the Tired Business Man 
—“the T. B. M.” Let us dismiss the 
“commercial” manager, because he is 
quite able to take care of himself. When 
he is attacked in print, all he has to do . 
is to take his advertisments out of the 
paper, and no more is said. Besides, he 
is supposed to be a callous creature, 
a Let ‘us rather consider the T. 


One considers the T. B. M. more 
in pity than in scorn. If all that is 
said about him be true, if all the bad 
musical comedies that invest our stage 
are due to him, his case is indeed hard. 
Can you help giving pity to the man 
who sits through all these pieces? Again, 


‘it is said of him that he is weary with 


the day’s work, with the severe intel- 
lectual strain of counting money, or 
reckoning margins, or selling ribbons, 

or manipulating the market, and so can- 

not give to the drama that mighty mind 

of his, cannot focus upon. the problems 

of the stage that massive intelligence 

which all day long has been burning its 

beams upon the profound questions of 

how to make one dollar grow into two. 

Is he not, indeed, to be pitied ? When his. 
brain is so exhausted that it cannot 

grapple with the problems presented by 

the dramas of the hour on the American 

stage, it must be exhausted, indeed?! 

Does this really mean that the work is 

very trying, or the brain not very big? 
Who shall say? 
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How About the Erudite? 


CONSIDER the college professor, 
’ the inventor, the writer, the historian, 
the engineer, the artist, the editor, the 
doctor. He is not weary after the day’s 
work. We hear nothing about his inabil- 
_ity to focus his mind upon the abstruse 
roblems presented in a play by Mr. 
homas. He is the friend of the stage, 
not a foe. The professor all day has 
‘done nothing but lecture to four differ- 
ent classes, work. out a mathematical 
problem, and finish up the last chapter 
of a new text-book. The inventor has 
done nothing whatever but concentrate 
his attention on an involved physical 
experiment, graded to the millionth part 
of an inch, for eight hours, in the hopes 
of bettering- mankind. The writer has 
_ done even less. He has worked but five 
hours, and all he accomplished was to 
set down a thousand words or two on 
a few sheets of paper. He didn’t use his 
brain at all. As is well known by every 
business man (and proved by his let- 
ters!) the process of expressing shades 
of thought through the medium of 
words is not one that calls for care. 
‘And so with the engineer, the editor, 
the artist, they have done nothing with 
‘their brains all day; they have pottered 
with their fingers, or daubed colors 
down on a canvas, or read a lot of man- 
uscripts—pleasant and easy work, 
which the office boy could do just as 
well. Why, not any one of- them has 
added a sum of figures, not a one of 
them, no doubt, has so much as _ con- 
sulted the stock list! Work! My word, 
what an idea! | 
So why shouldn’t these leisured class- 
€s, artists, writers, scholars, doctors, 
ministers, members of the professions 
and the arts, support the serious drama? 
They never use their brains for any- 
thing else—why not for the elevation of 
the stage? But the B. M.; ah, that is 
different; All day long he works and 
works that massive brain of his, all day 
he concentrates upon the vastly in- 
tellectual problems of high and low 
finance; all day long his mind is filled 
with trooping figures,:all day long he 
wrestles with the burning problem, 
“Will copper rise a point and a half, 


or will it drop?” Can you blame 

he is tired when night comes? Can yg 
fail-to pity him? Can you expect him: 
go to a serious play, and give it seriougy 
attention? Can you ask him to run 
intellectual quarter-mile dash after 
has just completed a money-Marathon 
Can you. reasonably look to find hi 
anywhere but at a frivolous mus 
comedy ? 


The T. B. M. a Bogey 


YES, YOU can. You can reasonabl 
expect to find him, if he is as tired 
the elevators of the stage say he is, ; 
his own home, resting. As a matter 6 
fact, that is where you generally wil 
find him. It is those people who rave” 
most against the “commercialism” 
managers and the T. B. M. who. 
themselves most commercial, most ut 
terly material. For it is they who 
created this mythical bogey, the T, 
M. And the T. B. M. is based enti 
on the assumption that the almost com 
pletely unintellectual and more or 
mechanical routine of commercial p 
suits, the daily fuss over stock quot 
tions, ledgers and dry-goods, ex 
the brain, while the real intellectual p 
suits, the daily occupations which ; 
for creative skill and true brain 
do not matter at all. Nothing could 
more utterly materialistic than- this 
sumption. Nowhere in American life t= 
day is the brand of the dollar burned & 
deep, the standard of money-making & 
exalted, as among the elevators of 
stage, who blame the American busine 
man for its low estate by assuming tha 
business alone exhausts the brain af 
renders a man unfit for higher thit 
That is to put a false emphasis on bust 
ness, on money making, far worse t 
the most commercial manager 
dreamed. 

What is the truth of the matter 

The truth of the matter is that i 
T. B. M. leaves the support of the se 
ous drama to others, it is not because 16 
is intellectually tired, but because hes 
not naturally serious. If he had the kilt 
of a brain that enjoyed the exercis¢' 
following to its logical conclusion 
rious work of art, musical com 





most of them, would bore him, and if 
the were too tired to go to the serious 
play, he would go home to bed. But he 
' wouldn't ‘be too tired. If he had that 
land of a brain, he would find rest and 
relaxation in the enjoyment of a work 
of art. If he had that kind of a brain, 
aps, he would not be a business 
man at all! True enjoyment is always 
a rest, and when a man is tired he looks 
’ for rest and relaxation, hence for true 
enjoyment. He will find it according to 
his nature, and it will be in the same 
place when he is weary as when he is 
fresh. The man who will not go to a se- 
rious drama in the evening, after a day’s 
work, because it bores him, wouldn’t go 
to it in the morning, either. It would 
bore him then. The T. B. M., if it is 
he who supports the frivolous shows, 
is not therefore a deserter from the 
cause of dramatic uplift. He never be- 
longed to the cause. He never will be- 
long to the cause. His interest in the se- 
fious drama has not been taken away 
from him by mental weariness, brought 
on from overwork in Wall Street. The 
interest never existed. 


But can it be proved that the T. B. 
M. supports only the frivolous shows, 
and that the worthy drama is kept alive 
only by the efforts of the “high brows?” 

Hardly. 


Who Are the Audience? 


I HAVE been going to the theatre al- 
most every night, eight months in the 
year, for eight years, in New York City. 
Thave,seen nearly every play, good, bad 
and indifferent, which has come to 

Broadway in that period, and I have 
_ Watched the audiences, not only on “first 
nights,” but at later performances, stud- 
ied their make-up, talked with those 
Who know about their likes and dis- 
_ tikes, their complexion and classifica- 
_ tion. During these eight yeats I have 
Seen several very worthy plays fail, and 
Several very unworthy ones succeed. 
But, out of the hundreds of dramas and 
‘Musical comedies and farces and spec- 
tacles which have come and gone, the 
‘Breat majority have met exactly the fate 
‘they deserved, and have, when they de- 
success, found their audiences 


not out of any one class, as businessmen — 
or doctors or artists or what not, but 
out of all classes, picking from each 
class those members of it who liked that 
sort of a play. 

There was, last season, a blossoming _ 
of indecent musical comedy and farce— 
which bloomed like the skunk cabbage, 
prominently, but briefly. It was hugely 
patronized while it lasted. Doubtless the 
T. B. M. got his share of the blame, As 
a matter of fact, he had nothing to do 
with it. I went several times to matinees 
of these pieces, and found the audiences — 
composed almost entirely of men—and 
the business man does not have his 
afternoons off for matinees. In the 
evening, the audiences were composed 
of women of the Tenderloin and men 
from the same region, or its counter- 
parts, with a mixture of visiting “buy- 
ers” from other cities, furtively enjoy- 
ing a theatrical debauch in the wicked 
metropolis. These audiences were chiefly 
characterized, in fact, by their utter 
lack of the type of man—well dressed, 
alert, prosperous, and clean—imet with 
in the business sections of town. These 
obnoxious pieces found their audiences 
among obnoxious people; and there are 
always plenty of such people in a city 
of almost 5,000,000. 

Take, on the other hand, the ‘case of 
any good musical comedy, such as 
“Havana,” “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
“The Merry Widow,” “The Prince nf 
Pilsen,” or a dozen others. Here, in the 
audience, you will undoubtedly find the 
T. B. M. enjoying himself. Next to him 
you will find a visitor from a hotel. 
Next to him will be seated a staid citizen 
from Brooklyn with his wife; next to 
them, a theatre party from “society.” 
Everybody is having a perfectly harm- 
less, honest, commendable good time, 
including yourself. If this be the typical 
entertainment for the T. B. M., you 


rather envy him, or you would if you 


were not permitted to share it with him. 


Supporting the Serious Drama 


BUT NOW goto a serious drama, If 
it is really a good and interesting drama’ 
the chancés are ten to one that the au- 
dience is of good size. Suppose it to be 
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“The Great Divide,” or “The Servant quite conceivable that the same u 


in the House,” or “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” or “The Easiest 
Way,” .or “The Witching Hour,” or 
“Salvation Nell.” Look carefully 
around this audience. Do you see any 
“great difference? Perhaps there are 
more men and women not in evening 
dress, from the less opulent classes of 
* society—because these classes, going to 
the theatre less often, pick more care- 
fully. And, doubtless,-there are fewer 
men who can be readily spotted as visi- 
tors to town. The visitor to New York 
is naturally in no mood, as a rule, for 
serious plays. He may be forgiven his 
two or three day fling at frivolity. And 
there are also fewer youths, college and 
otherwise, who smoke cigarets in the 
lobby between acts, and come back 
down the aisle fragrantly. But the rank 
and file of the men in the audience are 
such men as you meet by day in the 
business sections of town; they are 
typical business men, if there be such 
things, and, no doubt, they have been 
working quite as hard.as anybody else 
"in the commercial world, and are quite 
as “tired.” It is these men, with their 
- wives, who support the serious stage, 
quite as much as the frivolous stage. 
High as is the opinion the boosters of 
the drama seem to have formed of the 
4ntellectual profundity of American 
business life, they have not yet thought 
highly enough of it to realize that it 
need not necessarily make a man a 
driveling idiot. They have not yet real- 
ized that a normal man can engage in a 
business pursuit by day, and still enjoy 
a sensible, serious entertainment by 
night. Perhaps they have overestimated 
the demands of business and underesti- 
mated the capacities of men. That is a 
common error in this world. 

At any rate, the majority of Ameri- 
can men are business men—the majority 
of those, that is, who are in a position to 
patronize the first-class theatres; and 
if the serious drama is supported at all, 
“they do their share in supporting it, as 
much.as in supporting musical-comedy. 
__A theatre manager-in Boston once told 

‘me that the most valuable support he 
had, alike for Ibsen and “The Follies of 
1908,” came from Harvard College. Itis 


graduates go with enjoyment bot 
the serious drama and to the m 


plays. A certain pleasure in lingerie an 


pretty girls is not incompatible 

high regard for intellectual problet 
But, even if the patrons of the ft 
classes of entertainment come from ¢ 
ferent groups in the university, # 
only illustrates how, from the 

grade of men in a community, some } 


like one thing, some another. You cat 


no more say that the T. B. M. is the 


foe of true dramatic art than you 
say Harvard College is. 


How About the T. B. M.’s Wif 


INDEED, it is an open question, 
my mind, whether the T. B. M.’s’ 


. 
* 


gether too much rested wife is not muck 


more dangerous to true dramatic 


than her weary husband. A great maf 


men would not go to the theatre at all 


of an evening, if their wives didi 
make them. And I have yet to be p 
suaded that the average woman is 
liberal to the serious dramatist as 
average man, permitting him the 
age of his convictions and the logic 
his tragedy, It is the comments of # 


women the managers listen to in & 


lobby after the play, and “The Fo 
Estate” and “Israel” are only the 
of a long line of dramas sacrificed 
the feminine altar of the great. god 
Happy Ending. 

“Well!” exclaimed a woman at a- 
cent performance of “Herod,” “this 
the last play I shall let my husband 
out for me! I’ve seen two suicides 
week, and now the dead are piling 
five deep!” 

The husband looked rather ashe 
as the rest of the women in his theatr 
party agreed with his wife. : 

Possibly he was a man who f@ 
fancied ‘poetic tragedy, that noblest 
all art forms. But probably he; 
alone the next time, if he went at 
The average man, even the T. Bi 
when he does want drama, wants 
He is not afraid of logic. He f 
roast beef to chocolate caramels. ; 
his wife who keeps the caramel | 
ard aloft on the stage. Why not gt 
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d Business Man a rest for awhile, 
and pitch into his wife. Usually she is 
ey fred from doing nothing. 

is universe is not perfect yet—in 
spite of the efforts of the dramatic crit- 
ies. At times, it seems to the contem- 
" plative soul to be in a pretty bad mud- 
~ die. A few men have far more of the ma- 
terial things of life than they deserve, a 

” great many men have far less. Some of 
these men who are wealthy enough to 
‘endow new theatres probably prefer 
musical comedy. Some of these other 
‘men who can only afford moving pic- 
tures would go into raptures over 
Shakespeare. A great many business 
men are shallow, selfish, uncultured, 
deaf to the serious drama—not because 
they are tired, but because they lack the 
intelligence and the spiritual quality to 
appreciate it. A great many business 
men are intelligent, sensitive, well-edu- 
cated, and appreciative of what is best 
in drama and the other arts. No doubt 

_ they are as tired when night comes as 
the others; but they do not find their 

' felaxation in the same way, because 
_ what the one class enjoys the other does 
not. But shall we say that the former 
‘class is the American business man and 
_ tule the latter out of the discussion? Is 


<4 


any booster of the stage quite ready to” 
go that length of pessimism regarding 
his country? 


The Basis of Discontent 


AS A matter of fact, there are good 
plays and bad, good people and bad, 
good managers and bad, in all classes 
and all walks of life, and the good unite, 
and the bad come together. It is the task — 
of the good in-each generation neither 
to wail about the present nor lie about 
the past, but to do each his little share 
toward helping the future. Somehow, to 
be sure, each generation appears to have 
everything to do over again. But if it 
didn’t, where would be the struggle and 
the incentive ?And it does not have quite 
everything to do over. Always some 
scrap of good adheres from the past ; the 
structure grows. In church and state, 
in business and charity, there is this 
constant need for effort, this constant 
incentive of hope. So it is in the theatre. 
If we must blame anyone for present 
evils, let us blame ourselves. None of 
us does as much as he can. The T. B. 
M. does his part as well, perhaps, as 
most of us. Besides, what would the 
critics do without him? 














REGULAR EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


They are telling this story of the oboe player at the old Boston Theatre. 

A while ago B. F. Keith obtained possession of the theatre to ward off. pos- 
Sible vaudeville opposition in that direction. For a time he made stock produc- 
‘Mons there, but afterward decided to convert it into a theatre for moving picture 
hibitions. That change, of course, brought with it the elimination of, the 


thestra. 


- When the musicians were notified of their dismissal, the aged oboe player, 
Who had been a member of the orchestra for thirty-five years, said: 
‘Darn the luck! If I hadn’t thought this was a steady job I never would 


ve taken it.” 











NE of the greatest assets of the 
theatrical profession is that its 
members are the healthiest class 

of people in the world. Actors are 
seldom ill, and I dare say if you were 
to go on Broadway to-night you 
would find every one of them work- 
ing. Nobody would be “laid off.” 

If you think of the number of times 
you have been at the theatre, you will 
doubtless agree that the occasions on 
which an actor or an actress has dis- 
appointed the audience because of ill- 
ness have been remarkably few. 

In other walks of life, people usual- 
ly succumb to illness. For instance, if 
@ man has a high fever, he cannot 
fide, nor play golf, nor do anything 
that requires physical energy. But he 
tan talk when he is too ill to do any- 
_ thing else; and for that reason an ac- 
tor can go on the stage and hold on 
to a chair or.a table, or brace himself 
' in various other ways unnoticed by 

~ the audience, and play his part. Many 
an actor who is keeping the audience 
































in roars of laughter is himself suff 
ing severe physical pain. But the 
dience does not know this. And 
reason the player is able to preserve” 
the delusion is simple after all. 
Every actor has two personalities 
One is the character he is assumif 
and the other is his individual self 
For instance, if a man is accidental 
stabbed or otherwise severely hut 
during a performance, he does not fee 
it nor realize it at the time to the em 
tent that he does after he has left ti 
stage. And the reason is that a cert 
portion of his mind is occupied 
the character of another pe 
therefore he is just that much 
conscious of his. own personality, 
There is a -very-fine line betw 
the man and the character he is 
traying, and in great actors this ¢ 
ble personality is very clearly deft 
Those who do not possess it are 
great actors. ‘ 
One cannot, of course, be so @ 
tered in a réle that he loses all « 
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sness of self. And where mad- 

s or other mental aberration is de- 

d the mind of the actor must be 

‘at its keenest. For instance, the réle 

an intoxicated man cannot be well 

played unless the actor himself has a 
head. 

Richard Mansfield once criticized 

member of his company for not 
‘playing correctly the part ofadrunken 
man, and incidentally asked the fel- 
low if he knew from experience how 
aman would feel and act who had 
had a little too much champagne at 
dinner. 

The actor replied that he did not— 
that he had never been able to afford 
the luxury of wine. Wherewith Mr. 
Mansfield handed him a five-dollar 

and said: 

“You'd better go and find out.” 

So the chap drank a bottle of cham- 

e with his dinner that night, and 
when he returned for the performance 
the evening was so “under the in- 
fluence” that he mumbled his words 
acted like the drunken man that 
was, but he did not portray. the 
acter that was drawn in the play. 

t had incapacitated his own proper 

fsonality, and was therefore unable 

control the second personality— 
tof the other character. For while 
actor’s conscious brain is partly 
orbed in his réle, his subconscious 
nd must still be working in his own 


This, too, enables him to keep track 
Certain things that are necessary to 
performance, such as the length 

Sf applause, for which he has to wait 
@t certain points, and all that sort of 


/ There have been marty curious in- 
tances in which the personality of 
me actor has been so submerged in 
the role he is playing that he has been 
ble to act when suffering great pain. 

~4 remember one occasion on which 
td Mansfield had this expé- 

He had sprained his ankle in 
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the bath. Curious accident, but it hap- 

pened. He was scarcely able to use 
his foot at all, and the rest of the com- 
pany wondered how he could “go on.” 

When his cue came, however, he 
stepped out on the stage as if nothing 
were the matter; went through the 
performance with comparative ease, 
and the audience was scarcely aware 
that he was suffering at all. 

Then, after the drop of the curtain 
he again leant heavily on the arm of 
an attendant for support; it seemed 
to be impossible for him to suffer the 
agony of standing on the injured limb. 

The player’s ability to command 
himself to do certain things while ~ 
submerged in the character he is play- 
ing is not so surprising when we stop 
to think of analogous cases in private 
life. 

For instance, suppose there is an 
invalid in the house who thinks he is 
so weak that he cannot raise his head 
from the pillow. Suddenly let some 
one cry “Fire!” and there are ten 
chances to one that he will bound out 
of bed with as much agility as if he 
were in perfect health. 

It is his same enforcement of will 
power, extended over a longer period, 
that enables the actor to play when 
he is physically ill. He wills himself 
to do certain things, and he does 
them. 

One afternoon at the Lambs’ Club, 


-not long ago, I was talking to Billy 


Elliott, who plays the part of the 
young lawyer in “Madame X.” It is 
one of the hits of the production, you 
remember, and as Billy is adding 
largely to his laurels because of it, he 
is anxious to appear at all perform- 
ances. 

On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, he was suffering from some sort 
of throat trouble, and could not speak 
above a very raw whisper. And T 
said to him: 

“Billy, how are you going to get 
through, to-night?” And he replied: 





“Oh, I'll talk over the soreness.” 
And he did, by pitching and “plac- 
ing” his voice; easing the worn 
chords, and saving himself by his art. 
I know of another case even more 
remarkable. A friend of mine who had 


_ been rehearsing for a new part be- 


came so nervous over the possibility 
of failure on the first night that he 
lost his voice completely, and for an 
entire week previous to the opening 
of the play could not speak a word 
aloud. 

Until the moment that he appeared 
before the audience, he had not the 
least idea whether or not he would be 
able to utter a syllable, and when the 
time came his understudy stood in 
the wings, waiting, and expecting, to 
take his place. But the instant he 
stepped out on the stage and into his 
other self—by that I mean the char- 

acter he was playing—his voice came 
back to him, and he talked as clearly 
as he ever had in his life. - 

You see there was nothing the mat- 
ter with the muscles of his throat, 
and as soon as he willed with suffi- 
cient strength to overcome the paral- 
ysis caused by fright, his voice was 
in perfect working-order again. 

_The mental ability to control his 
physically weakened self while acting 
the part of another character some- 
times bridges over an illness and even 
occasionally cures disease. This may 
seem a strange statement, but it is 
true, nevertheless. An experience of 
my own proved it to me. 

A few years ago, while playing 
with Sir Charles Wyndham’s com- 
‘pany in London, I was sitting in a 
club, late one afternoon, talking with 
several friends, when suddenly I real- 
ized that something unusual had 
come over me. I knew I was very ill. 

At first, my companions could not 
believe it, , until that moment, 
i had not manifested any of the symp- 
toms of illness, and they thought, nat- 
urally, that I was joking. 
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of the situation, they called: a. 
and hustled me to a doctor whe j 
tended many professional people. E 
told me that I was suffering £ 
scarlet fever in its first manifestati 
Whereupon, he ordered me to 
home, and to bed, immediately. 

“But I can’t!” I protested. “I ha 
to open the performance at 8:45 t 
night, and it’s now eight o'clock. [ 
must go to the theatre at once!” 

“But you are not in condition 
act!” persisted the doctor. “You are 
very ill man.” 

“I can’t help that,” said I. “It 
absolutely necessary for me to bé 
the theatre and on the stage in th 
quarters-of-an-hour.” 

And with that I left. I went to t 
theatre, dressed, went on as 
and acted all through the evening. 

Afterwards, the doctor examined” 
me and was surprised to find that the” 
fever had left me. The control of 
body by my mind had conquered ¢ 
illness. 

Apropos of this experience, it 1 
not be amiss to mention that f 
cians in England frequently give t 
services does so amare by Wrens 
ing to promote the general w 
they look upon us as public se 

The fact that it is possible to 
when one is physically ill has 1 
to do with the general health of 
profession. Congenial work is a f 
ure; and any healthful occupateeay 
is enlivening to the mind—and t 
inevitably the effect of conge 
work—benefits the physical self. 

This is one of the principal reasom 
that actors keep their youthful ap 
pearance so remarkably—and theres 
no doubt that they do. I know? : 
actors above the fifty mark who a 
playing young men’s parts and © 
off the stage they look like juve 
I recall-one man who, at close ram 
I am sure would not be taken 
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more than twenty; he hasn’t a wrin- 
" kle, and everything about him is boy- 
ish. Yet he is forty years old, 
_ he variety of an actor’s work is 
another of its health-promoting and 
rejuvenating qualities. The man who 
grinds along in the same rut becomes 
stale and old. But the actor’s work is 
constantly changing. He is continual- 
ly studying new réles and rehearsing 
new plays; meeting new people, and 
living in new surroundings; and the 
variety of it all keeps him alert and 
young. Nothing is so deadening as 
monotony. 

One sometimes hears actors say 
that they are tired of their profession, 
but as a matter of fact, there is noth- 
ing in the world that they like so well. 
Most of them act to the end. Nearly 
all of them die in harness. Sir Henry 
Irving was a notable example. He was 
devoted to his profession. And there 
is Sir Charles Wyndham. He has 
made himself rich, and could leave 
the stage and have a delightful time 
doing nothing, if he so desired. But 

he prefers to act. He does so simply 
because he loves his work. 

Any number of examples of this 
kind could be cited. If one will review 
the history of the stage he will find 
that most of the great artists acted 


until they were very old, or at least . 


until long after they could have re- 
tired comfortably, if they had wished 
to. But the variety of the life, and the 
happiness that they get out of it are 
More attractive than the ease of re- 
tirement. 


Apropos of acting in trying circum- 
stances, the most severe experience 
that I ever went through on the stage 
took place one night when I was act- 
ing the part of Cesar, with Richard 
Mansfield. 

It was a hot, humid night, and 
while I was lying there supposedly 
dead, two flies lit on me. One hovered 
about my nose, and the other about 


my ears, and the agony of feeling that 


they were going to crawl into my 
head was perfectly harrowing. 

I knew that I couldn’t move a 
muscle without making the audience 
laugh and spoiling the scene; and the 
business of lying motionless in those 
circumstances took more self-control 
than I was ever forced to use on any 
other occasion in my life. 

Fortunately some one came to my 
relief, slightly, for when one of the 
Romans drew near I said: “Flies.” 

It wasn’t much, but it was a good 
deal for a dead man to say, and at that 
the other actor saw what was the 
matter and brushed his toga against 
me in a way that frightened them for 
the moment. 

But flies are the most persistent 
pests in the world, and they kept — 
coming back and crawling over me, — 
and the only thing that relieved me 
at last was the drop of the curtain. 








oe in changes left in the wake of fleet- 
ing Time are so dulled by the mists 

of receding distance that ofteri we 
do not realize they have taken place at 
all. One day is much like its predeces- 
Sor, and it is only when we compare sit- 
ations divided by many years that we 
see how very different the present is 
from the olden past. 

‘The theatre, like all live institutions, 
has beenveffected by the laws of change 
and the evolutions of material progress, 
The play goes on just the same, the 
players live, travel and act, and the au- 
dience goes to see the performance. But 
the mode of accomplishing these ends 
is unlike the manner of going about 
them fifty years or more ago. 

_ Nowadays theatricai companies travel 
in comfortable cars and jump from one 
end of the country to the other in a few 
days. But in the pioneer times there 

were no railroads, and all of the travel- 


ing had to be done in wagons and stage- 
coaches or else by boat. 

But this did not prevent the players 
from trailing about from one place 10 
another, and they often undertook long 
trips, sometimes hundreds of miles it © 
length, over rough country, though en 
tirely without funds save for the money 
they collected by giving performances | 
along the way. These little travelmg 
companies often included whole f 
ilies of players, and though there W 
many, many delightful experiences 
this gypsy-like life, enlivened as it ¥ 
with the humorous accidents that alw 
attended the exploration of unkno 
country, it was sometimes filled wW 
danger and pierced with the note 
tragedy. 

‘Actors vs. Indians 


ACTORS often took long chances 
getting about and occasionally they 
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to get within arrow-range of Indians 
on the war-path, 
During the Seminole disturbance in 
Florida, a manager named William C. 
Forbes took a company on a tour of the 
garrisons. Everything went well for a 
while, but finally the players, who had 
used to the war talk by close asso- 
 giation with the American soldiers, and 
were less afraid than they otherwise 
might have been, attempted to go from 
one garrison to another without a mil- 
itary escort. 

e white man was like another, of 

course, to the Indians, and so they 
pitched in and helped themselves to a 
couple of actors. Minus these two, who 
were murdered, the rest of the company 
escaped to the garrison, glad enough to 
get off with their lives—and the Indians, 
_ who were out for loot as well as scalps, 
got away with the whole theatrical 
- wardrobe. 
In high glee the Indians then pitched 
_ into the middle of an amateur masquer- 
‘ade, and soon were seen galloping 
' around the garrison, dressed in Roman 
togas, with kingly paper crowns, satins 
“and Highland kilts promiscuously 
" mixed, There were barefooted Hamlets 
and Othellos, with feathers on, darting 
here and there; but the joke proved the 
undoing of several of the Indians, who 
_ Were captured and hanged. 


Joe Jefferson’s Youth 


THE late Joe ep at used to talk 
_ Most entertainingly of his boyhood ex- 
Periences in traveling about in the mid- 
die west as a member of the company 
of which his father and mother were the 

Principal actors, 

“We were in Chicago in 1838,” he 
Once said, “and at that time it was just 
@ little straggling village surrounded by 
Indians, 

“We had gone there from Albany, 
i had traveled most of the way on a 
ing boat. It seemed a wonderful af- 

in those days ; it was painted white 

i trimmed with green and red, and 

window-frames were of blue, Its 
Only smoke-stack was a small stove-pipe 

Mat issued from the cabin; but we ad- 

the boat with as much enthusiasm 
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as you would express nowadays upon 
seeing the latest model in ocean liners. 

“It wasn’t often that we traveled so 
luxuriously, and sometimes, for lack of 
funds, we were numbered among the 
steerage passengers. On one occasion we 
found the river had fallen so low that 
only a flatboat could navigate, and as 
there was nothing suitable for our 
needs, we rigged up a barge with a 
cabin and sleeping apartments, and 
traveled on that. It was fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and must have 
looked like a floating lunatic asylum, for 
we made a sail out of a drop-scene that 
had a palace in brilliant paint on one 
side, and a gaudy piece of mountain 
scenery on the other. ee 

“That in itself looked odd enough, bu 
to add to the divertisement, the leading 
man and one of the comedians used to 
get out on deck in costume and have a 
duel for the benefit of the passers-by. 
They probably thought we were crazy, 
but it was great fun, and the humor of 
the situation entirely obliterated any 
perception’ of the hardships that were 
connected with it. 

“During the winter we sometimes 
had to travel in sleighs on the frozen 
Mississippi, and it was often dangerous. 
because the ice was thin in spots, an 
would crack and groan as we went over 
it. Once in going from Galena to Du- 
buque the company arrived safely, but 
the sleigh that was carrying the scenery 
and the properties fell through the ice, 
and though it was fished out again, it 
was the most forlorn looking lot of stuff 
you ever saw by the time it arrived at 
the hotel. Clothes-lines were then a 
up in the hall and these, together wit 
the door-knobs and chairs, were covered 
with bedraggled looking costumes of 
every people of the earth. But we final- 
ly got things in shape, after a week’s 
work, and consoled ourselves by think- 
ing how much worse it would have been 
if we, instead of the drygoods, had gone 
into the water. 

“We used to travel over the prairie 
in open wagons, and the only seats we 
had were our truriks, They were not any 
too comfortable at best, but when we 
struck unexpected holes in the road, we 
often bumped completely off.” 
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Mrs. Germon’s Experiences 


THE late Mrs. Jane Germon, of Bal- 
_ timore, who by the way was a cousin 
of Joe jefferson, used to tell similar ex- 
' petiences of the old days. 
_ “{ often think of the luxuries that the 
~ actors and actresses of to-day take as a 
_ Matter of course,” said she, “and com- 
pare them with the discomforts and in- 
conveniences we used to put up with 
_ Sixty-five years ago. At that time there 
wasn’t a paving-stone nor a street lamp 
in Chicago, and we used to carry lan- 
terns on the ends of long sticks in order 
te light our way to the theatre. 

“We used to travel in stage-coaches, 
and though the way was rough, there 
were often pleasant features about it. I 
shall never forget a happy surprise that 

' Came to us after a wagon trip to a little 
town out of Chicago..We arrived at our 
destination furiously hungry, but the 
only restaurant in sight was a little shan- 

“ty made of rough boards. It was the 
most uninviting looking place, for the 
- wind was whistling through the cracks 
and crevices, and I didn’t see how we 
‘were ever going to get a thing fit to eat. 

_ “But to our astonishment they gave 

~ ws one of the most delicious breakfasts 

- imaginable. Besides serving us with 
wheat cakes and honey and pork chops, 
they gave us wild turkey! The people in 
the neighborhood of Chicago didn’t 
have such luxuries as tea and coffee, so 
we had to get along without them, but 
they gave us a substitute for tea that 

‘was made of herbs they gathered in the 

_ meighborhood. I didn’t care much for 

. the tea, but I never forgot the taste of 
that wild turkey!” 


Mr. Jones Harks Back 


THERE is living in Boston a very 
interesting veteran of the stage, who 
Spent fifty-two. years behind the foot- 

lights. His name is Nathaniel D. Jones, 
and he often regales his friends with 
chapters of ancient theatrical history, 
read from the book of a memory that 
is well stored with stage lore and the 

_ Vicissitudes of its “palmy days.” 

_ While comparing the old days with 

_ the new, not long ago, the subject of 


good fellowship among the people 
the profession was touched upon, and 
Mr. Jones gave it as his opinion ‘that 
there is not the spirit of friendship in 
these days that there was years ago, — 
“The jealousy that is so common 
among actors and actresses nowadays 
was almost an unknown quantity when 
I was on the stage. Then one player was 
treated just like another, and we all felt 
like brothers and sisters. And on Sun- 
day evenings, when we used to meet at 
the home of one of the actors for a good 
time, the clog dancer and the leading 
lady were on an equal footing. One was 
just as good as the other, and the dif- 
ference in the professional standing was — 


entirely put aside for the sake of fe- “] 


lowship. 

“One of the most distinguishing dif- 
ferences between the old days and now 
is in the matter of salaries. Then, you 
often considered yourself lucky if you 
got $5 a week, and out of that you were 
expected to pay board and room-rent, 
buy clothes, and furnish your own cos- 
tumes. When I was finally raised to $12 
a week I thought I was drawing a mu- 
nificent salary ! : 

“No, we didn’t buy our costumes; 
couldn’t, on that, of course. But it cost 
something to hire them, The shortness 


of our funds forced us to all sorts of 


economies, and when we couldn’t afford ~ 
a wig, we used to shake a dredging-box 
over our hair. 

“There wasn’t the distance between 
the stage-manager and the actor in those 
days that there is now. Then, an actor 
felt at liberty to make a suggestion oc- 
casionally, and it very often : 
that the stage-manager liked his idea, ~ 
and in that case he did not hesitate 1@ | 
act upon it. But all that is changed, and 
the actor simply does as the stage-matt 
ager directs, and says nothing. é 

“We worked like Trojans in the old” 
days, and never knew what it was 
have rehearsals extending over six 
seven weeks, as is often the case int 
present. If a roll-call was had on Wed= 
nesday morning, for instance, we 2 
ered for a reading of the play on Th 
day; and on Friday we would have 
first rehearsal. Then on Monday 1! 
the play would be presented, 
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“Oh, we worked hard and an actor 
had to begin at the foot of the ladder, 
“too. He couldn’t even go on and carry a 
"spear without being trained in the prop- 
er way to do it, and he had to learn to 
use a sword and to dance before he 
could even be a supernumerary. 
“We didn’t have any. understudies in 
those times, either, and when the lead- 
ing man or woman was suddenly taken 
ill, some one was substituted from the 
pill. That meant, of course, that each 
‘one had to be a quick study. 
“J shall never fotget the experiences 
“we always had in Cincinnati,” said Mr. 
Jones, with a reminiscent smile. “They 
were very forcibly impressed on my 
memory for the reason that every time 
we went there the police used to arrest 
us for playing on Sunday nights. 
“There were about eight theatres iff 
the town, including the concert halls, 
-and they used to make it a business to 
“nab a few actors from each place, once 
“a week. But they were very particular 
not to arrest us until after the perform- 
ance, which, of course, was very kind. 
“Some way it always fell to my lot 
*~ to be the one selected, and the Judge 
= so used to seeing me come in that 
would give me a friendly greeting. 
‘Of course we didn’t care anything about 
“the arrest as long as the ladies were not 
"molested, for the manager of the com- 
ny paid half the fine and the manager 
f the theatre the other half.” 


The Plays of Yester-year 


WHEN we consider the theatre as it 
now and as it used to be, we remem- 
ber that many of the plays most popular 
the last generation are no longer 
wn in the theatres—and we wonder 

it 1s. 

Edward Harrigan, familiarly 
wn as “Ned,” of the old Harrigan 
Hart combination, was speaking of 
one day in connection with some of 
own plays. 

“They would be out of place, now,” 
he, “because they belong to an 

ch in New York life that is of the 
» and would not be understood by 
‘present generation of play-goers. 

1 so “The Mulligans,” “The O’Reag- 


ans,” “The Leather Patch,” “Squatter~ 
Sovereignty,” “Old Lavender,” and thé — 
—_ are lying quietly in my safe at 
ome. 


“I do not believe those old plays — 


would succeed to-day if for no other 
reason than that there are few actors 
who could take the parts. You see at the 
time the plays were popular, we could 
send the actors out into the very district 
where the prototypes of the characters 
were living and they could study them 
from life. But to-day those types are not 
in existence.” 
Edward Harrigan was one of the fa- 
mous actor-managers of his time, but 
only a few of his splendid company are 
left to tell us about what they did in 
those days. Mrs. Annie Yeamans, who, 
for a change, we will not call the veter- 
an, was one of them, and just the other 
day she was recalling pleasantly the 
happy opportunities that were given the 
_ in the times of Harrigan and 
art. 


From the Highways and Byways 


“THE plays were brimming over with 
funny situations and clever conversa- 
tions,” said she, “and the managers and 
the audiences wanted really good char- 
acter actors. But to-day it is very dif- 
ferent. Instead of going out and. looking 
for a character to study. as we did in the 
days of Ned Harrigan’s plays, the man- 
agers are hunting around for actresses 
who look like a certain type they have in 
mind. 

“Tf, for instance, a manager has a _ 
character in a play that he imagines to 
be like Ethel Barrymore, he looks 
around till he finds a girl who resembles 
her, and lets her play the part. If he is 
in need of a Christy or a Gibson type, — 
he may find her behind a counter or 
working in a manicure shop, but he 
gives her the chance, just because she 
looks the character. In these days, the 
make-up box counts for little.” 

Mrs. Yeamans added that she did not 
make this distinction in the light of a 
criticism, but merely as a statement of 
changed conditions. A long life of 
struggle has not tinged her heart with 


asperity. ~ 
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Denman Thompson’s Memory Mary Anderson’s Opinion 


* 

._ “YES, things inthe theatre have MADAM ANTONIO DE NAV 
changed,” said Denman Thompson, RO, the Mary Anderson of our stage 
‘when asked to name some of the dif- was, not long ago, talking of the theatn 
ferences between the old days and the and regretting the fact that the plays@ 

present time. “They don’t do things as__ the present are not oftener of a cheerft 
they used to. nature. She seemed to think that this 

_ “Years ago actors were more versatile was the chief distinguishing differe 
than they are now. I remember while I between the present and the past. 

was playing in Toronto—I was there “There are too many morbid 9 
for a long time, fourteen years, I think nowadays,” she observed, and, as 
—Stuart Robson came along and played spoke, a shadow of gravity crossed 
Bob Acres to my Sir Lucius O’Trigger, still beautiful features and led one 
and the next week John Drew, the fath- think that possibly this fact accounts 
er of the young man who is playing for the infrequent visits that this one: 
now, came and played Sir Lucius while famous actress now makes to the; 

_ I was the Acres. And between times I of her former triumphs. 

used to sing and dance. “The theatre should have a p 
_ “The character of the down-east effect on those who attend it,” she 
Yankee isn’t played the way it used to etinued, “and if one has sat thre 

’ be, either. Exaggeration of type was the good play, well acted, he should oa 
style in those days, and ‘Yankee’ Hill away feeling as refreshed mentally @ 
and Josh Silsbee and the rest-of them he is invigorated physically, after a ia 
used to make the New Englander look walk in the country on a pleasant 
as much like the picture of “Uncle Sam’ “But this condition is not p 
that the cartoonists draw as they pos- the play he has sat through is of 
sibly could. pleasant nature. Personally I do not 

“Of course that was purely an exag- lieve in presenting the disagreeab 
geration; the dress was extravagant; of life to the public. I think it isa 
everything about it was artificial, and so essary. 
it was entirely wanting in naturalness. “Mr. Pinero, now Sir Arthur, and 

-The audiences, these days, wouldn’t were once discussing this subject, and: 
stand for that sort of thing. They want he said: ‘If certain conditions and phing: 
reality and a faithfully drawn represen- exist, why shouldn’t they be put @ 
tation of the character as it actually is. the stage?’ And I told him that 

“What we are all after these days is_ exist, but that we didn’t write 
‘truth, and we will have it, if we have to around them. 

transplant a whole barnyard on to the “I cannot help feeling with 
“Stage in order to get ‘atmosphere.’ A that many of the plays that are wil 
grotesque presentation of a serious part nowadays are neither inspiring nor 
_doesn’t appeal to us, and I don’t know lifting. They make one feel wo 

why those old fellows who used to play having seen them.” 
the ‘Yankee’ ever thought they had to 
make him look like ‘Uncle Sam’ instead 
of a real human being.” 
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ITH the steadily growing recogni- 
tion of the theatre as a factor in 
education, as well as a means of 

itertainment, the ways of its expres- 
Sion increase, until throughout America 
number of societies devoted to the 
notion of dramatic art isnowbeyond 
mputation. These societies are to be 
id everywhere; their membership 
wn from every phase of life and 
ects every social condition. An inter- 
widespread and deep-seated testi- 
tremendous influence which 
te wields and is destined to 

in the future. 

these societies, one in New York 

bly unique of its kind in this 
althou ugh it it owes its origin to 
land. This is the People’s Free 
(Freie Volks Bithne). It is now 


THE PEOPLES | 
FREE 
|| THE! aire 


Hf wll: fe 


pay 47 ie 
i 


«ly 


two.years old and began its third season 
under auspices most favorable for its 
continued success. 

The People’s Free Theatre in New 
York was organized by German work- 
ing people and its aim is the cultivation 
of an understanding and appreciation 
of the drama among them and to pro- 
vide a means for it not otherwise avail- 
able. The society is democratic in its 
spirit, and its operation. There is no re- 
striction upon the composition of its 
membership. While organized primarily 
by Socialists, all classes and shades of 
political beliefs are represented in the 
society and up to this time nothing has 
occurred to mar the harmony and suc- 
cess of the undertakin 

The People’s Free Theatre begins its 


third season with nearly 2,000 members, 
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- In line with its avowed purpose, the ad- 


' mission is the nominal sum of ten cents 


for each season, Each member is entit- 
led to purchase a seat for each perform- 
ance given by the society. The seats 
sell for 50 cents apiece, the price being 
uniform, irrespective of location in the 
theatre. The tickets for seats are drawn 
for by lot on entrance to the perform- 
ance, and not over four seats may be 
had together. In drawing for seats one 
may land in the gallery or in a box, ac- 
cording to chance. By this method 
- equality of opportunity to enjoy the per- 
formance is maintained. 


The Home of Educational Drama 


THE performances are given in the 
Deutsches Theatre, Irving Place, the 
home of German drama in New York, 
which maintains a stock company noted 


for its superior excellence. At least one’ 


play is produced for the People’s Free 
eatre each month during the regular 
season. Under the arrangement with the 
management of the Deutsches Theatre, 
the society engages the theatre and pays 
a definite sum for each performance, 
selects the play, usually from the cur- 
rent repertoire, and furnishes the audi- 
ence. The theatre management does the 
rest, providing all the requisites for the 
production, the stock company being 
utilized. 

The selection of plays is made at reg- 
ular meetings of the society members 
and an executive committee arranges 
the necessary details. It is distinctly 
specified that the People’s Free Theatre 
is not conducted for profit and no at- 
tempt is made to accrue any, Whatever 
- surplus remains at the season’s end is 
expended for public lectures on litera- 
ture and the drama. 

The promoters of the People’s Free 
Theatre are especially interested in the 
modern social drama and whenever pos- 
sible they select plays of that class, nat- 
urally showing a preference for Ib- 
sen, Sudermann, Gorki, Hauptmann, 
_ Scehnitzler, and others of the continental 
_ School. But this does not mean that they 
_ €schew the classic school entirely. On 
the contrary, they wish to inspire inter- 
est in the great dramatic works of ages, 


both for their historical value and 
erature, So it is that the plays of Shakes 
speare, Goethe, Schiller, and Lessingg 
to be found among those already pr 
sented for the society. The present 
son opened with the production of th 
one-act plays, “The Incendiary,” 
Herman Heijermans, “Leaving the 
iment,” by Otto Hartleben, and 
leagues,” by Neumann-Hofer, 

A feature of each performance is 
distribution of a society bulletin 
ing articles about the play of the 
ing and discussing its social and lite 
aspects. A celebration of Schiller’s a 
niversary. will be held this season, 
German and English speakers in a 
cial program. Lectures are also 
ranged. At Dr. Ludwig Wullner’s” 
New York recital of this season th 
People’s Free Theatre secured 
rates for its members by special 
rangement. Through such means op 
tunity is given to enjoy the best in 
sic and art. 


Origin and Development : 


THE idea of the People’s Free T 
tre is not original in this country, hows 
ever. It was transplanted from G 
many, where it had its birth in Be 
as long ago as 1889, so that its twenti¢ 
anniversary is now being celebrate 
The history of the movement if” 
home country is interesting as rey 
the means by which art will express 
self in spite of external conditions 
threaten to strangle it. ; 

The People’s Free Theatre now 
tains in Austria, France and the St 
dinavian countries; but nowhere 
attained the strength it has in Ge 
In Berlin alone the movement 
less than 50,000 adherents and the nul 
ber is constantly growing. From ¥ 
humble beginnings, the past twenty 
have seen a remarkable developm 
this undertaking—which had its ¢ 
among the working people of Berlin¢ 
exercises over them a profound 
ence. 

The People’s Free Theatre ca 
existence during the period w 
pression was the poli of the 
ment and repression laws were 
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enforced against all political and 
movements embodying a criti- 
of existing conditions or of the 
wailing moral or ethical code. The 
was not exempt from this repres- 

i. The Naturalistic drama, which was 
making sensational headway 
phout Europe, found no expres- 
in the regular theatres in Germany 
thich were also subject to the cen- 

prship of the police. 

This condition could not obtain long, 
the intellectual life of Germany 
beginning to respond to the general 

fend of modernity rising all around it. 

first step in the liberation of the 
stage from convention and tradition was 
taken by the launching of the People’s 

Free Theatre, which—protected from 
«ensorship by its form of associa- 


produced in October, 1889, as its. 


rst performance, Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” 

is was followed by Hauptmann’s 

“Before Sunrise,” and eight other mod- 

em plays, one-half of them translations. 

The following March a call was is- 

for the permanent establishment 

e society. This was accomplished 

of the same year at a meeting 

citizens, and an executive com- 

was chosen, among them being 

Brahm, later director of the Ger- 

(now Lessing), Theatre and the 

Well-known critic, Julius Hart. The 

of organization decided upon has 

& practically maintained to this day 

d is the same as that used by the New 

Work organization. It may be stated, by 

way, that this plan was not even ori- 

lal with Berlin. M. Antoine had es- 

ned previously in Paris a “Théa- 

Libre,” which arranged perform- 

€s for the members of a society only, 

W@nd thus avoided police censorship and 

t influence of the ordinary business 
ests of the theatre. 

meeting a real public want, the Peo- 

les Free Theatre was successful from 

ne start. It gathered around it the best 

mts of the literary and intellectual 

me Of Berlin, already chafing under a 

sip regulated by ignorant and 

e officials. And the People’s 

tre repaid this support by 

8 possible the appearance of 

mann, Sudermann and other 


dramatists who were to vitalize the Ger- 
man stage with plays dealing with the 
concrete questions of German life. 


Dissension Breeds Strength — 


THE year following its organization, 
however, a division took place in the 
People’s Free Theatre. Bruno Wille, 
who had led the orignal movement, dis- 
agreed with the policy that the artistic 
management of the society should be in 
democratic contrel through the general 
membership. He withdrew ie orga- 
nized the “New People’s Free Theatre” 
on the lines of his own policy. This ven- 
ture had a troubled existence and small 
membership for over ten years, but it 
has lately taken a surprising step for- 
ward, untileits membership now exceeds 
that of the original society. 

This was not the only trouble that 
came to the latter organization. It sur- 
vived the division of forces only to have . 
the police interfere with it a few years 
later on the grounds that it was a 
“loosely-formed organization” (lose 
Vereingung); that its performances 
should be regarded as public, and all 
plays should be submitted to the censor. 
When the court to which the committee - 
appealed dismissed ‘the case, the Gen- 
eral Committee refused to submit to 
this decision and in 1895 dissolved an 
association whose membership had al- 
ready reached 9,000. 

But in less than two years the Peo- 
ple’s Free Theatre had resumed opera- 
tions. Anew law that protected the close 
character of the society against former 
objections was worked out and assured 
its members freedom from censorship. 
Soon after the reopening in 1897 the 
membership had grown to 6,000 and it 
increased as rapidly as the management 
could arrange to accommodate members 
with seats at the performances. It has 
continued to grow, until last year the 
People’s Free Theatre numbered 15,500 
members with accommodations for 
2,000 more—and these additional mem- 
bers were gained within ten hours after 
the announcement was made. The New 
People’s Theatre, the younger society, 
has now 35,500 members and also con- - 
tinues to grow. a; 
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‘During the first ten years the move- 
' ment suffered somewhat through a ten- 
dency to over-indulge in Naturalism, 
and the more catholic policy of includ- 
ing the classic and traditional forms was 
gradually adopted, with consequent suc- 
- ‘cess. This custom’ prevails especially in 
the younger branch of the movement, 
the older one holding more closely to the 
modern social drama—which explains 
“why the former has the greater member- 
‘ship at this time. 

The strength and influence of the 
“movement in Berlin may be judged by 
the financial receipts and expenditures 
-of the People’s Free Theatre for the 
season of 1908-09. The receipts were 
157,975 marks ($39,494) and the ex- 
penditures 153,926 marks ($38,481). 
The largest item of expense, 142,768 
marks, was for performances, authors’ 
royalties, directors’ fees, scenery, actors’ 
salaries, costumes, and other technical 
matters. One hundred and fifty-five reg- 
ular performances were given at four 
different theatres, the New Theatre 
having the majority. 


The Aim Typified in the Plays 


THE roster of plays produced by 
-both branches during the past twenty 
- years includes the principal works of 

Anzengruber, Pjornson, Brieux, Eche- 
garay, Fulda, Goethe, Gogol, Gorki, 
Grillparzer, Halbe, Hartleben, Haupt- 
mann, Hebbel, Heijermans, Ibsen, Les- 
sing, Maeterlinck, Moliére, Schiller, 
Schnitzler, Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw, 
Strindberg, Sudermann, Tolstoi and 
Zola. Operas are occasionally given, but 
the higher cost of producing them pre- 
vents frequent presentations. 

The twentieth season, that of 1909-10, 
of the People’s Free Theatre, began on 
September 12, with two performances 
in different theatres. In the New Thea- 
tre, Nebbel’s “Gyges and His Ring” 
Was given, and at the Lessing Theatre, 

- Hauptmann’s “Hannele,” each play rep- 
resenting a distinct school. At the Les- 
sing Theatre the stock company is 
headed by Emannuel Reicher, the father 

_of Hedwig Reicher, the young German 

actress who has just made her début on 
the English-speaking stage. The jubilee 


program for the season will im 
plays by de Maupassant (“Musotte 
Shakespeare, (“Macbeth” and “Rig 
the Third’’) ; and Cavaillet and Ay 
burlesque, “The King.” The New) 
ple’s Theatre, Wille’s society, b 
season in eleven theatres. 

Coincident with the develop 
this movement has been the orgat 
tion of a system of courses in sq 
and art throughout Germany, if) 
smaller towns as well as the fa 
cities. The lecturers for these cou 
include the leading scientific and iit 
ary people of the empire. 

In recent years a number of soe 
have been organized in London ald 
much the same lines as the Peop 
Free Theatre, their prime purpose be 
the promotion of plays that ha 
been approved by the British ce 
were declined by managers, The; 
neers, the Play Actors and the $f 
Society are the leading societies 
kind and they have met with suce 
been the means of introducing s¢ 
portant plays and promising d: 
to the public. 

It was the London Stage Sot 
produced Bernard Shaw’s © 
“Press Cuttings” after the cens 
rejected it; and Granville E 
“Waste” saw the light under the 
auspices, when the censor had 
it license on the ground that Mr. 
treated “delicate church and sex 
tions in a needlessly plain and 
manner.” 

In this country, where there is 
ficial censor, and where the gent 
tre-going public are the final arbi 
affairs theatrical, the need for suc 
cieties is not so great or pressing; 
it cannot be gainsaid that the Peope 
Free Theatre of New York has a? 
mission, The organization that ma 
possible for thé masses to enjoy; 
greatest works of the classic and @ 
ern dramatists and deliberately seen 
inculcate and develop a thoughts 
preciation of these masterpieces 184 
much for a broader and finer cult 

The example might well be fou@ 
in other cities where the need for St 
movement among the working 
is most keenly felt. 
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§ {(Bx WADE JONES - 





CAN’T understand what you see in 
vaudeville,” said a woman acquaint- 
ance to me several months ago. “I 

always thought it so—so promis- 


Herself an inveterate patron of the 
imate, I felt she would have liked 
use a stronger word to condemn my 
exalted tastes. 
Oh,” I laughed, “I shall never tire 
f the two-a-day. Possibly it is not so 
On account of what I see but be- 
© of my interest in what others see 
Vaudeville, Promiscuous?” I repeat- 
a' on the stage, or in the 


"\ ould you mind being specific?” 
i,” she confessed, “I can’t— 
ve never sat through a whole 

mance. I took a friend one Mon- 
Toon when it was too rainy to 


shop. We were surrounded by a sea of 
school-girls and chocolates. After an in- 
ane*animal-act fitted for children, and a 
German comedy team that was simply 
nauseating, we left. Needless to say, I 
haven’t been back—” 

“Of course not. And yot’ve gone 
about crying down vaudeville all this 
time simply because you couldn’t sit 
through a couple of fillers on a rainy 
Menday afternoon. Why, the orchestra 
and the performers hadn’t even had 
time to find each other! I should have 
thought a person of your usual discrim- 
ination—” 

But I found myself growing pro- 
voked at the vastness of my friend’s ig- 
norance, so I reverted. 

“Promiscuous!” I echoed. “Yes, it is 


.—and that’s half its fascination to a 


student of human nature. Take last 
week for instance; there was a little 
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' Englishwoman who could pass over 
coster songs that got right under your 
vest and made you chortle} there was a 
ventriloquist that could make a baby 
ery straight out of the arms of a fat 
man in the audience, till the whole 
house was howling; and, if the humans 
weren't wonderful enough, a wisp of a 
dog took the spot-light alone, and 
danced and somersaulted and did a 
pantomime without cues from the 
wings.” 

“Tt does sound interesting to hear you 
tell it, and I'd try again if I didn’t fecl 
so—uncomfortable.” 

“Ha,” I grinned, “I see now; you’re 
half-afraid that you will recognize 
someone you know, and half-afraid that 
you wont. Better come with me to- 
night ; then you’ll be acquainted with at 
least one partner in crime.” 

She came. We sat between a bank 
president and a cash-girl. In front of us 
was the secretary of the Woman’s Club, 
chaperoning her daughter’s children. 
My companion capitulated to an ex- 
ceptionally weak bill. Now she has G 
Center 1 for the rest of the season and 
when she misses an occasional week, 
mails her ticket to a nephew—or her 
washer-woman. 


The Habit Acquired 


I HAD assisted at a subtle change in 
‘her view-point—which left her recep- 
tive. Two or three performances wit- 
nessed, and she had acquired the vaude- 
-yille habit; and the vaudeville habit, 
while not quite as sure as death, is a lit- 
‘tle surer than taxes. In its ultimate 
analysis, the whole novelty of vaudeville 
is a matter of view-points. Though vari- 
ety has about as many of them as it has 
“patrons, they fall into certain general 
types, whose angle of appreciation fre- 
- quently lies where you least expect. 
For example, one evening I sauntered 
early into a vaudeville theatre and 
snugly settled myself to summarize the 
news dispatches before the overture. 


Already seated in front of me, I rec- 


ognized with surprise two college pro- 
fessors whom I knew by sight and rep- 
utation; slim, stoop-shouldered, keen 
pedagogues whose working hours were 


on 


spent in the class-room and wh 
ure was devoted to the preparation 
delivery of lectures, With profess 
pre-occupation, they were condué 
an argument,-entirely oblivious to 
surroundings. 

“T tell you,” one of them ¢ 
“we must analyze the cause and ap 
a corrective. for this modern t 
European socialism. It is breedi 
ter of iconoclastic puppies who: 
barking their prejudices all over Am 
ca. Before we realize—” i 

“Rot, Waterbury, all rot!” ir 
ed the other, gesticulating with 
glasses. “We have nothing to fea 
an Emma Goldman proletariat, 1f 
made up of professional spell-bind 
who will talk themselves into jail 
consumption. You are mistake 
phase for a—” 

“Yes, but the day will come w. 
jails are full—and you know 
no more successful propaganda 
martyrdom.” 

Just here the dapper leader 
his baton-and the orchestra race 
on “When a Lady Leads the Bam 
dived through the program, des 
that any of its numbers could i 
the high-brow pair. By the time 
bulb switched for the first turn, 
figured it out that they might te 
first-class protean act and cowl 
sibly be induced to smile feebl 
high lights of a near-Marshall- 
monologue. , 

But my stock as a reader of hi 
ture took a sharp decline, when the 
professors failed to “see” the charae 
impersonator’s quick changes, BD 
into gales of mirth over a b 
comedian, whose joke book was 
large with Irish ‘and mother-in-l 
tiquities. I smiled indulgently, wom 
ing if the comedian’s chestnuts @ 
fell on such virgin soil. But a7 
shock came as the Victor Musical ® 
attacked the William Tell Oven 
The two grinned at each other to 
ly. They weren’t tyros. 

“I believe we heard that two ¥ 
ago,” said Waterbury; “it’s as Te 
as the flowers in May. But nevers 
there’s an acrobatic act that 
waiting for; my boy says it’s a 
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studied their tense faces while a 
of lusty young fellows went 

gh some neat work on the bars. 
n they took their bows, proud and 
with muscles that bulged 

gh their pink tights, Waterbury 
ed to his companion enthusiastical- 


ow that was a clever turn,” he 
i, and added rather sheepishly, “I 
to be on the exhibition team. 
fhough it’s only twelve years since I 
left college, I'll wager I couldn’t chin 
myself to-day. I’m not so sure, Ned, 
| but we'd be a little stronger on the 
> brains if we were stronger in the legs. 
Tsuppose they would laugh at us—” 

- “Til do it, man, I’ll do it!” exclaimed 
the excited Ned, catching his drift. 
“We'll find an hour when we’re both 
free and we'll go back to that old ; 
and train ourselves into regular fioht- 


trim.” 

They grabbed their hats and hurried 
Out to discuss the new plan, and as the 
Motion pictures were thrown on I sunk 
“omfortably lower into my seat and 
mused. For a moment, the mysterious 
curtains of my neighbors’ windows had 
Been raised and I had beheld two over- 
“grown boys, eager to be amused, quick 
‘to respond to stimulus; and at the fresh- 
‘ness, the healthiness of their viewpoint, 
Tsighed a little enviously—for I am old 
‘enough to be a college professor. 


‘ «at 


The Feminine Interest 


| BUT the touch of optimism-in the 
®onversations of those who have stolen 
away for a brief respite from the stress 
life is often overshadowed by an un- 
‘POnscious pathos. I have noticed it es- 
pecially among the women at matinees. 
i recall one Saturday afternoon when 
# sat beside two ladies of very evident 
Inestic status as busy wives and moth- 
the one a thin, nervous, pathetical- 
Stylish little body; the other a large, 
a creature, in whose lap reposed an 
rbag, a shopping-purse, a fashion 
a pair of gloves, a box of candy 
a handkerchief. As they settled 
ves, the little woman glanced at 
fend’s ‘kerchief with a start and 

a her own girdle. 


“Oh, Alice!” she cried in a dis- 
tressed voice. “What do you think? I’ve. 
lost my best pocket-handkerchief: the 
one with the Venice lace border that 
Aunt Harriet gave me for a weddin 
present. But I can’t go back and tole 
for it; I’m too out of breath. I had to 
hurry so, dressing. J. D. was late for 
lunch and brought a customer. We only 
had three chops. I had to send out for 
more, and Lizzie was so mad! Oh, dear, 
it seems as if I'd ought to have learned 
enough not to try to go anywhere.” 

The expansive lady ate a bonbon 
sympathetically, “Do look at the wom- 
an just sitting down ahead of us,” she 
nudged. “That’s the prettiest princesse 
effect I’ve seen this year. I’m too stout, 
but your dressmaker—” 

“Don’t tempt me to think of clothes 
this season. We’ve just shingled the ~ 
kitchen, J. D. needs a new overcoat, and — 
the baby—Alice! Do you think any- 
thing could happen to the baby? What 
if Lizzie’d let her fall downstairs or 
give her furniture-polish instead of the 
cough-medicine? I’ve told her not to 
keep them on the same shelf, but— 
There! I’m just not going to worry. 
Give me a chocolate. They’re ringing up 
the curtain.” 

Just a commonplace conversation be- 
tween two very commonplace matrons, 
but what a page of life history and 
temperament it disclosed! I could have 
sat forever, watching their delighted 
changes of expression, their “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” and their handclappings. They 
admired everything without discrimina- 
tion except as to degree. When it was 
all over the little one looked at the drop 
wistfully. 

“Alice, don’t you just hate to have it 
over?” she complained. 

“Yes,” replied the fat lady, putting on 
her wraps; “it’s like a couple of hours 
out of paradise. This and the Y. M. C. 
A. lectures is about all the entertain- — 
ment I get. Now I suppose Ill find that — 
Edward is home with a headache and 
the delivery man has put the hard coal 
in the wrong bin. That’s the price I 


shall have to pay ‘for this afternoon.” 


“Never mind, dear; it was worth it. 
Don’t you think we’d better order our 
seats for next week on the way out? 
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Marie Drayton is head-liner, and last My friend says it’s a bum sho 
_ year, you remember, she turned people it the limit ; the management aintbo 
away from every performance.” a real headliner in a month. Why, if 
wasn’t for Drayton, I wouldn’t sit} 
George Cohan Youths through. Ever see her? Gee, boy, you's 
} got somethin’ comin’. There’s som 
I DO not know whether they did or sense to that girl. Look at how @ 
not; but I went the week after, for I draws ’em. All them bald-heads is wa 
Suspected that Marie Drayton’s reputed in’ for her to sing the mirror song; hi 
charms would attract a more interest- I got it piped for her to play the gp 
ing, if less obvious, type than my two on me. A friend of mine, that’s in stot 
" tatinee ladies. And I was not mistak- met her yesterday ; he’s goin’ to give m 
en. When I entered at 8:04, he was a knock down. Oh, hell! “C” is oneg 
Standing—several of him—just outside them canine equestrian acts. You cant 
the lobby, where he would continue to do nothing with animals unless you 
stand until precisely 8:14%%. His roll- beat ’em up. Let’s skin out for a highs 
top trousers were immaculately creased; ball—whaddyou say?” | 
a crush hat of distinctly college model 
slanted across his eyebrow. Cigaret The Youth’s Comments — 
poised in slim fingers, he inspected the 
theatre-goers with a blasé stare or af- THOUGH I refused diplomaticall 
fectionately caressed the near-fraternity he relapsed into offended dignity am 
pin that shouted from his lapel. Occas- the appearance of a singing comedis 
ionally he bowed with ostentation to whose chief reputation rested upon 
‘some fashionably bedecked damsel or ability to engage the audience ¢ 
‘consulted his watch with a show of in his numbers. The weary one 
“boredom over the tardiness of an imag- me stood it until the house rose 
" “inary friend. At exactly 8:144%4 he threw chorus of “Who? You. Me? Yes 
"away his cigaret stub, hitched his collar Me, I’m Not the Man.” Then het 
tighter, entered and draped himself to me peevishly and exclaimed: — 
over the rail; but not until that psycho- “Aint it awful, Mabel? Have w 
logical moment when the orchestra hov- to stand for that? Why, when I$ 
tered over the last bars of the overture him in Noo Yo’k, he opened the 
and the electrician. had his eye on the and didn’t get a hand. The mariag 
bulb to darken the house, did this gild- oughtn’t to let a performer pb 
ed youth glide down the aisle and sink songs. It lowers the tone of the thi 
into A Center 1. With knowledge of the don’t you think? But anybody can 
Species and malice aforethought, I had good with a singin’-act these dz 
chosen the next seat in. pal and me are workin’ on a Geo 
When the orchestra had picked up a Cohan turn that’s goin’ to be 
German comedy -team, “working in scream. We was to have a tryout 
two,” and had them well started on week, if he hadn’t ha’ kinked his 
their patter, my neighbor leaned over to doin’ his steps without rosin.” 
the pianist with a you’ve-got-to-show- The modest. youth was assuriig a 
me “What are they givin’ us this week, that they could book solid over the su 
Bill?” and continued a mumbled confab mer parks, when the curtain lifted upg 
—tmuch to the annoyance of the per- a simple Irish sketch whose 
formers—until the relieved box-pound-  terpreter was a recent proselyte: 
er caught his cue for “chust as we ussta the legitimate. I had seen him u 
_ Sing it back in West Tonawanda.” first week of his entrance into 
_* Then he of the near-frat pin devoted _rieties. Then—sandwiched betwee 
a little of his time to me. female bag-puncher and a “girl act 
“Say,” he confided, “aint ‘them he had seemed monotonous, repre 
‘Dutchmen rotten? They ought to be do- ineffective; now, I gloried in the 
_ in’ time in the four-a-day. I heard they ability by which he had “caught 
‘was on the nickelodeon circuit last year. that subtle heightening and b 
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dy and pathetic effects which 
uiliar conditions of vaudeville de- 
Although I usually belong to the 
minority, I applauded his curtain 
lustily and turned to my unrespon- 
companion. 
How did that strike you?” I asked, 
‘a shade of triumph, 
Oh, well enough,” he conceded ; “but 
part was written fat. Any hick could 
ave did it. He’s just trading on his rep- 
jon. Gee, they’re starting on Dray- 
s music. Now you'll see the big 
? 


st had never beheld the headliner, but 


bore out advance reports which 
acterized her as a mixture of inno- 
cent simplicity and unbelievable audac- 
With a billowing of lace and lin- 
¢, she leaped into the center of the 
e and galloped through her reper- 
of songs—all cut on the modernest 
pattern of indiscretions, affinities and 
gudoir confidences. The house could 
resist such a combination of sly 
fanner and bold material and grew 
¢ uproarious by the time the orches- 
pean on her big hit: “I’m Looking 
an Like You.” My companion 
gan to fidget in his chair. Obviously 
ie great moment was at hand. 
Mademoiselle raced through the 
of her song, pitched her petti- 
is a bit more pestiferously, then 
pped a silver-handled mirror from 
bodice, and, with the aid of the 
-light, trained it upon a bald-headed 
laf in one of the stage boxes, who, ac- 
ing to pre-arrangement, coughed, 
d, hid his face in his hands and 
precipitately. 
wasn't a good looker anyhow,” 
led the soubrette. “I’m going to 
soul mate in the front row.” 
lad beside me had straightened 
hing a nervous hand through his 
hair, he jabbed at his scarf-pin 
olded his arms, his eyes all the 
following the comedienne’s antics 
desperate expectancy. I could al- 
ear his anxious heart beats as the 
ed ‘radiance fluttered above an 
f gentleman, flickered round the 
# a school-boy, and finally—rest- 
ely upon his own.ecstatic coun- 


The Spot-Light Focus 


HIS was an apotheosis of the com- 
monplace such as I have seldom wit- 


nessed. What did it matter that he was 


only a bank runner; that he had never 
darkened a campus ; that his eyes would 
forever remain undazzled by the lights 


of Broadway; that he knew no member — * 


of the local stock-company; that he © 
would have died of heart failure if a — 
real actress had addressed him? For one 
beautiful moment he stood out before 
all the world as a man-about-town, fav- 
ored of the favorite, the participant.in 
—who could guess what footlight in- 
trigue. And he did it well, too. Lifting — 
his shoulders with a little world-weary 
shrug, he drew his eyes into a meaning 


““T’'ll-see-you-later” twinkle and, as the 


chanteuse took her bow and blew him. 
a kiss from the tips of her fingers, 
stretched out his arms with a gallant 
gesture of embracing her loveliness. I 
turned to him with a deference that was 
music to his ears. I think I did my part 
rather neatly too. 

“You certainly are the goods, old 
man,” I said..“I wish I could make a hit 
with a peach like that.” ; 

“Say, maybe it was something poor!” » 
he whispered triumphantly, fishing for 
his hat. “You didn’t believe I was on 
the job, did you now, honest?” 

While I was reassuring him, he pro- 
duced his pocketbook, drew out a card, 
and jogged me knowingly in the ribs. 
“T’m on,” he said; and as he brushed 
by—‘Ta-ta; I’m goin’ to send this be- 
hind.” 

But did he? Oh, no. "Round the cor- 
ner of the stage alley, he replaced the — 


pasteboard carefully and hurried down — 


to Charley’s—or. was it Eddie’s— 
“Gents’ Cigars and Pool Room” to re- 
count his lady-killing prowess to “the 
bunch.” A little later he dropped in at 
the swagger rathskeller where the talk 
of callow youths ran on betting and bur- 
lesque and your table companion could 
be depended upon to point out the foot- 
light celebrities or pick you a twenty- — 
to-one shot; thence, precisely at twelve, 
he passed on to his fourth-floor-back 


and laid him down to the sweet sleep 


of the innocent. 
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Vaudeville Psychology 


' BACK in the theatre, while the 
 kinetoscope flashed its pictorial splen- 
dors, 1 pondered for the “nth” time upon 
the phase of vaudeville psychology he 
had freshly illumined. And if you can- 
“not understand the attractiveness, even 
as a sop to vanity, of such a long dis- 
fance connection with the gay life, no 
more can I; but, with me, you will have 
to admit that it must have its compensa- 
tions, for, go into the front rows of any 
variety theatre in the land, and you will 
find the prototypes of Marie Drayton’s 
“mash.” 

But the bank collector stands higher 
in pay and leisure than many who 
snatch a hard won pleasure from the 
two-a-day. You may seek such in the 
balcony where the odor of Ladies’ Pre- 
miere Perfume scents the air and the 
click of pepsin-cushioned jaws punctu- 
ates the orchestra’s pauses. Here, with 
‘an eye on the usher, Myrtle and Stella 
can recuperate and conversationize aft- 


' .er an arduous day in the department 


store. 

_ It was at a summer show that I made 
their clandestine acquaintance. They 
arrived separately, the tardy one not 
until the third turn was almost over. 
Establishing herself with much patting 
of pompadour, she remarked breath- 
lessly to her friend: 

“Flo a4 


“Flo yourself. Say, Myrt, you're the - 


limit. Why’n’t you meet me in the Ar- 
cade like you said? There I was, froze 
to the flags fur a solid half-hour, an’ 
them fresh ginks from the delivery de- 
' pawtment passin’ me ev'ry five minutes. 
I got that nérvous I could ha’—” 
“Was the one with the curly hair 
along? He looks kind o nice. Mebbe if 
we could git properly inchroduced—” 
“Rully, Muttle, yuh make me weary. 
{ wouldn’t demean myself to no such a 
party. I'd like to know what brains it 
’ takes to drive a delivery wagin! Where 
was yuh—-gittin’ bawled out by Falor?” 
“Don’t menshun that man. Fur a 
. cent, I'd land on him, The little blonde 
' mm th’ gloves an’ leather goods fainted 
"bout five o’clock an’ I knowed Faior’d 
dock her, so I said I’d put up her stock. 


Yuh don’t mind my bein’ late, ¢ 
dear?” 

“Well, ken yuh beat that! No, I 
min’, an’ I don’t wanta belittle an 
charity, but I bet she was playin’ | 
t’ git dressed fur the Tenth Ward ® 
to-night. Oh, pipe the hair on the das 
that’s singin’. She’s got one o” them ae 
Teetrazini waves ; if we look close, me 
be we ken ketch onta how she ¢ 
her transformation.” 

“Heavins, Stella, but her clofi 
gawghus. I’ve saw her somewheres, 
I can’t remember—” = 

“Why, she’s the one that bought 
aromantic vinegar o’ Gage yestid 
spotted her by the toilet counter 7 
He said he bet she had a glass eye, 
sure enough she has, fur lookit how: 
always exits to left. She oughta sem 
somebody out with a pail t’ hunt 
her voice.” 

“Do yuh think she’s punk, aw 
Her pipes aint strong, but they 
right sweet. Stella, there mus’ : 
lyuns o’ them blue sequeens of 
dress. Don’t it bat your eyes 
they ripple—jus’ like the water 1 
bay? I becha I’d be one happy & 
the time if I had a chanct t’ wear 
like that.” ; 

“Oh, you'd be happy in the 
house ! What’s next ?” 

“The Poschuring Apollos, if 
know what that means—poschuring! 
“I can’t dope it out just, but 
somepin’ in the nood. They have % 
sale in the art. depawtment.” 

“Heavins! Mebbe we’d better g0 

“Set down, silly. I don’t see no wo" 
in beatin’ it. Gimini! Git onta the Swe 
velvut curtains. It must be an expemsh 
act. Why, it’s stachuary !—an’ just 
marble. Whaddyuh know about th 


Art Criticism 


“THANK goodness, he’s got om 
or tights, or somepin’. Maw @ 
pumps me as to what'I seen and? 
now how T’d ha’ got around it i#— 

“It’s ‘The Dying Gaul;’ but 7 
get hep to the gaul, “nless it’s 
showin’ himself nekked. Lookit 
aroun’ his neck. Do yuh fall fur 
tle?” 
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-n-no. It might be he was strung’ 


‘and some one’s cut ’im down. Aint 

grand, ’n’ awful sad. I wisht they 

puldn’t change ’em so quick.” 

“The Wrestler! Say, there is class to 
hat kiddo. Oh, Lawd, what shoulders! 
T wisht he’d meet Falor on a dark 


ook, Stella, they’re both together 
—Sprinters. Why, the slim one aint 
chin’ earth at all. It’s the gracefulles’ 
ing | ever seen. There was a woman 
who lectured to the W. C. T. U. onct on 
the poetry of the human figyur. I aint 
fever understood it before, but—” 
“Say, kiddo, when you’re out with 
me, I'll ask yuh to kin’ly can the high- 
brow talk, fur I can’t play up to it. All 
Iken say is I’d be perfeckly willin’ t’ 
Mortgage my ten per, if Gawge had a 
figyur like the slender lad. When we 
to the beach las’ week, dear, I seen 
in bathin’ an’, awnest to Gawd, his 
pins is cut like a camp-stool. Hattie 
ys.a bow-legged man is a hoodoo; 
but I don’t think there is nothin’ to it, 
do you, Muttle ?” 
“Suttenly there aint..Gawge’ll never 
it a medal on his shape, but his heart’s 
right; you don’t needta worry. Gee, it’s 
the intermission already! I spose we 
gotta go. Since that book-keeper was 
up on the Terrace, maw wont let 
} Out a minute after ten-thirty.” 
| “I presoom she’s right. With all our 
Joolry on, it would be a temptashun.” 
stella collected her gloves and an airy 
Feather boa and prepared for an im- 
ssive.exit. “If Gawge hadn’t ha’ been 


invoicin’ he’d ha’ come after us,” she 


said, for the benefit of the balcony. 


The mouth of the fair-haired Myrtle 
twisted a little wistfully at this last men- 
tion of her companion’s “gentleman 
friend.” One reluctant glance she cast 
down at the gay parquet, with its soft 
lights and soothing purr of never-ceas- 
ing fans; then with a sigh she jabbed 
a rhinestone bodkin into her near-Chan- — 
tecler and drifted out in the wake of 
Stella. : a 

But the glamor of her personality re- 
mained. True, she was only a shop-girl ; 
yet she radiated a subtle aura of things 
above her sphere. . 

Stella, you felt, was a materialist, 
and, by inclusion, a pessimist—or at 
least she had the manners of one. To 
her the “show” didn’t matter, except 
as it offered her something to criticize. 
She looked upon the theatre as. the 
stage-struck girl’s social parlor and im- 
proved her opportunities accordingly. 

But Myrtle was an optimist; possibly, - 
in the more exalted vocabulary of art, 
she would have been called an idealist. 
For her it wasn’t enough to discover 
how a soubrette arranged her false hair, 
or to decide that her modesty wasn’t of- 
fended by a Posturing Apollo: some- 
thing finer in her soul responded to the 


sick call of a fellow-employee, gloried 


in the shimmering beauty of a spangled 
gown, thrilled at the grace of a perfect 
pose. The precious threads were there, 
though ignorance and environment 
might preyent their being woven into a 
cloth of gold. 
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“Miss Peacock’s called!” And who Think what a crowd’ whom none 
demurs? call, ' 
» Wot I who write, for certain; Unsung, unpraised, unpitied:— 
__If praise is due, one sure prefers : Women for whom no bouquets f 
That some such face as hers And men whose names no gall 


*Should come before the curtain. 


awl— 
“And yet, most strange to say, I find The ‘Great un-Henkitted! 


-{E’en bards are sometimes prosy) _, 
Her presence here but brings to mind Ah, Reader, ere you turn the page,” 
That undistinguished crowd behind, I leave you this for Moral: 

For whom life’s not so rosy. Remember those who tread Lif 
stage 

With weary feet and scantest wage, 

And ne’er a leaf for laurel! 


The men who worked the cataract? 
The plush-clad carpet lifters?— 
Where is the countless host, in fact, 
Whose cue is not to speak, but act,— Austin Doi 
The “Supers” and the shifters? 


N THE middle of May four years and hardest-hearted city of the 
ago there arrived in New York a girl Americas. She had never been im 
not unlike scores of others who daily York before, she knew not a soul 0 

alight from trains and steamers and ‘mbabited it, and her fighting equipm 
gaze for the first time at the huge im- consisted of $200 and an ambitt 
verted catacombs which everywhere make a name for herself in a profé 
tower skyward, at the roaring overhead- whose life blood is pumped from am 
railways, at the thousands of nervous ly, crooked street they call Broad 
automobiles and jangling street cars, at And here she was. 

the never-ceasing crowds of people and Two hundred dollars is not a2 
at all the other hustling and bustling money anywhere. It is less than 1 
signs of frantic activity in the biggest a young girl with a pretty face, 
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nice clothes and a boarding-house 
ess in our national metropolis. It 
t have gone farther with her if she 
i known people who could have 
ped her or if she had ever done any- 
ing which would have brought her 
s to managers’ attention ; it would 
have dwindled away so rapidly if 
had been other than the nicest, 
Sweetest and most determined little girl 
at ever came out of the middle west; 
it she was good when she kissed her 
Mother good-by in Missouri, and she 
had made up her mind that she would 
be when she returned, successful, 
to that same fond embrace. So she spent 
little as possible and ignored the 
bold-eyed stare of masculine New York 
while she tramped Broadway and 
climbed up and down countless man- 
‘agerial staircases in the endeavor to get 
opportunity to show her worth. 
_ May slipped away and gave place to 
without a single encouraging word 
being spoken to the girl. Her money 
‘was now down to the last twenty dollar 
Mote and her courage had been so twist- 
ed and bent that, but for an occasional 


thetic letter from Home, it is just 

possible that she would have said, “Oh, 

what's the use!” and taken the easiest 

Way—which has led thousands of sim- 

ilarly discouraged girls to the snaring 

a and the artificial gayety of the 
t White Way. 


She Finds the Castle 


BUT she didn’t. One day in the sec- 
© ond week-of June, 1906, she was walk- 
g along Broadway near Fortieth 
when her eye alighted on an un- 
entious sign reading: 


_ GEORGE R. WHITE, 
THEATRICAL BUREAU 


She had never seen it before and, 
ating the example of the drowning 
Who grabbed the proverbial straw, 

got on the elevator, rode up to the 
ih floor of the Broadway Theatre 
ng, waited for a while in a modest 
and eventually was ushered into 
esence of the unknown conductor 
only “bureau” with which she 
thoroughly acquainted. 


_ There must have been a sympathetic 
something in the man’s attitude, for be- 
fore she had fairly started to explain — 
what she was seeking she broke down” 
and had a good cry on the blue blotter 
which covered the mahogany desk. 

The man understood—he had wit- 
nessed many a similar nerve-crash and 
had had scores of blue blotters ruined 
by tears just as salty. He patted her ~ 


shoulder reassuringly, questioned her a 


little and, by,the time the briny eyes 
were dry, had scribbled a note to the 
stage-manager of a musical comedy 
which was being rehearsed,a few blocks 


down the street and told her to call 


there immediately. 

“This will not be much of an engage- 
ment,” said he apologetically, “for I 
hire none but ‘extra’ people—‘supers,” 
some folks call them. However, if you 
have the right stuff in you,-it will come © 


out and this note will mean more than 


you,think. Until you do land something 
better your wages will be $3.50 a week 
and will be paid by me.” 

She sobbed a little more, thanked him 
for his kindness and went out marvel- 
ing at the difference between Missouri 
anticipation and Broadway realization, 
She found the stage-manager, started 
rehearsing with the “supers,” opened 
with the piece, was noticed, and given a 
small part, then a bigger and a bigger 
one—and for the last two seasons, as one 
of the foremost American musical com- 
edy stars, she has played extended en- 
gagements in every leading American 
city east of the Rockies. Do you know 
who she is? If so, all right; if not, it 
doesn’t matter. She happens to be a 
very real, very pretty, very charming 
and very nice little lady now, as ever, — 
and all Missouri is justly proud of her. 


The Big “Bureau” 


THERE are in the tremendous busi- © 
ness of theatricals a number of subordi- 
nate businesses which are not only un- 


. known to the average play-goer, but 


which are unappreciated and misunder- _ 
stood by men and women who are de- 
voting their lives to the amusement of © 
the public. One of these has to do with 
the furnishing to all sorts of theatrical 
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‘representations of “extra” people who, 

“im the language of the stage, have been 
known for hundreds of years as “su- 
pers’—an abbreviation of a seldom used 
word “supernumeraries.” 

While the “super” hardly ever speaks 
‘a line that is intended to make an im- 
pression on the thinking apparatus of 
the audience, out in front, his presence 
On the stage is an absolute necessity to 
‘the success of the majority of dramatic 
and operatic productions. “Ben Hur,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Madame X,” “The Jolly 
Bachelors,” “The Pit,” and all the Hip- 
podrome and Drury Lane spectacles 
could no more be presented without 
“supers,” than could the ancient Greek 
plays have hoped for success without 
the aid of the chorus. 

If you will understand that extra peo- 
ple are necessary, that the great major- 
ity of them appearing in metropolitan 
plays and operas are experienced, and 
that they all are furnished by one man, 
you will understand how important an 
individual a “super” is and how inter- 
esting a figure is the man who controls 
the whole interesting situation. 

George R. White is one of the two 
‘monopolists in the theatrical business 
and it’s dollars to doughnuts that, un- 
less you are in some intimate connec- 
tion with the American stage, you have 
never heard of him until you started to 
peruse this mild literary endeavor. 

White occupies a stiite of offices on 
the fourth floor of the Broadway Thea- 
tre Building in the very heart of the 
Theatreland in which he exerts such a 
peculiar and important influence. Once 
upon a time he was a call-boy ; later an 
actor; later still a stage manager; but 
for the past quarter of a century he has 
been in the “super” business. Just why 
he is alone in it he does not know, ex- 
cept that it must offer no attraction to 
the rest of New York’s mankind. A 
stocky, half-bald, middle-aged man, with 
a soft voice, a keen eye and an abund- 
ance of nervous activity—which has 
changed his walking gait into a sort of 
dog-trot—he sits in his office throughout 
‘the most of each working day and pre- 
“sides over the immediate destinies of a 

- veritable army of men and women, all 
of them in the theatrical profession. 


= 


The King’s Throne Room 


ON THE walls are hung the 
graphed photographs of some of 
most famous player-folk of Yeste 
and To-day, all of them friends 
his and many of them graduates 
his force of “extra” people into the 
highest scale of theatrical activity, I 
knows you he will tell you of the yx 
girl who, after weeks of unsucce: 
trial and complete discouragement, cat 
to see him and was put on the tre 
fortune, fame and idolatrous a 
just as she was on the point of gj 
up. He will tell you that a vacaney 
the ranks of “supers” made it pos 
for her to become one of our most 
able stars. He will point over his’ 
to the portrait of a young man 
committed suicide some years ago, 
who started in with him at fifty ¢ 
performance and who by close 
and exercise of a great ambition bee 
the foremost leading man of his fi 
and ultimately one of our most pop 
stars. He will look with pride at the’ 
ture of a handsome man in 
“make-up” and tell you how—from aie 
extra man—he has climbed ‘to a leading) 
position among the actors in the 
ployment of David Belasco. 
young man, who starred in his own 
last season and who will be at the 
of a new and pretentious produc 
this fall, worked for him after he 
failed to find anything worth while 
his job as usher at the Herald Sq 
Theatre. He will tell you of all @ 
and more—if he knows you—and 1 
he will ask you not to mention 
names. 

“Some people, you know, afe @ 
touchy-on the subject of their eaf 
cupations,” says he; “and what 
use of breaking friendships?” 

There’s none. 


Why They Do It 


A MAJOR reason for most Pp 
taking up any trade, art, science 0 
fession is “liking.” If you like the 
work you are in and can make 
at it there is no reason to ask 
why you are so engaged. But w 
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down to the bottom rung of human 
vor things are different. Men are 
‘street scavengers and girls are not 
women, because they dote on 
toil, but in spite of the fact that 
y don’t. It is somewhat similar with 
ers,” but not precisely. You see, 


there is a chance to pull yourself up in- 


io something better, no matter how low- 

your position on the stage. Few street 
pers ever become mayors. 

here are four classes of “supers,” 

§ White, “and I have never found a 
man ora woman in the work who 
doesn’t belong to one or another of 
these classes. 

“First and foremost are thepoor, who 
are glad to get $3.50 a week and be al- 
lowed to earn it inside a warm theatre. 
Some of this class are worth little more 
in any other kind of work and will 
fever get above it. Some, on the other 

nd, are temporarily up against the 

s of poverty and only need a help- 
hand to climb up into something 
er and better. To these my office is 

S nd. 
ext come the ambitious folk who 
lay Or may not have the means of ob- 
ming dramatic or musical training in 
other and more dignified way. 
are the best of all and from them 
goodly proportion of our better play- 

“folk come. I venture the assertion 

there is not a dramatic or musical 
pany of fifteen. people in.the United 
es in which at least two former 
ts” cannot be found—and if they 
d” in New York within the last 
y years you can gamble that they 
ed for me. These men atid women 
with their eyes and ears wide open, 
tealize that they are in the best 
tical school the country affords. 
are not above doing little things 
they are not below attempting big 
ive me an outfit of such and you 
iave all your Dramatic School pu- 
€ latter know too much to be 
or desirous of learning more. 
come to rehearsals with ’scripts 
y and are more bother than 

are worth. Name me five gradu- 
bm dramatic schools who have 
Ounted to anything and, if I 
ame two hundred graduate-‘sup- 


ers’ who have come to the top, I'll give 
you my business. And, believe me, I 
have no desire to get rid of it. 


The Stage-Struck Ones 
“THEN there are the folk who are _ 


not hard-up but who are crazy to be in- 


side a theatre—it makes no great differ- 
ence on which side of the footlights. 


Most of this stratum are not particu- 


larly ambitious, although someof them ~ 
finally kindle some spark inside them-— 
selves and ultimately amount to some- 
thing. Most of them are suffering from 
a theatrical ‘bug’ which I suppose might ~ 
be called stage-itis. Yet they are not 
without: sense and are almost always 
experienced. 

“Fourth, and last, come the individu- 
als who are not poor and aré not well- 
to-do, and whose regular occupations — 
are of the sorts that permit stage work 
‘after hours.’ You will find lots of wait- 
ers and barbers in this class ; and the ma- 
jority obtain added employment, added ~ 
income and enjoyable work in grand 
opera. They are generally foreigners 
and are equipped with fairly good 
voices as well as with a knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages. 


Types of Supers 


“THIS last season has been a hard 
one not only on the stage but in almost 
every other walk-in American life. As 
a result hundreds of men and women 
have been thrown out of employment 
and many of these have to thank me 
and the theatrical managers of New 
York for keeping them out of the bread 
lines and the municipal lodging houses. 
All an outsider need do to appreciate — 
how different this season is from the 
average is to look at the faces of the — 
‘supers’ in ‘Madame X,’ in ‘The Jolly 
Bachelors,’ or in any other of the bet- 
ter-class representations. These men 
and women are away above the average © 
and are only so. engaged because of 
financial necessity—which forces them — 
to work at something, and takes away 
from them the power of choice. ; 

“Once in a while in my business, as 


in most others, I suppose, there crops 
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an individual whose presence can 
with difficulty be explained. In Mabel 
Taliaferro’s ‘Springtime’ there was an 
- old chap who went on as a ‘super’ in 
' Andy Jackson’s nondescript army and 
who is wealthier than most actors who 
have drawn and saved big salaries for 
many years. Of course, he did not make 
this money from the small wages I have 
paid him for years, but he has been 
‘suping’ so long that he can’t stop. 
Every time a season rolls round he in- 
variably puts in an appearance and I as 
invariably engage him; for he is a type 
which is hard to find and he is seldom 
without an engagement. 

“During the latter years of Mr. 
~Booth’s career he had among his extra 
people an old man who lived in a poor 
lodging-house in Rivington Street, ex- 
cepting when he was on tours or on the 
occasions when one or another of his 
four daughters came to town. He al- 
ways entertained them in sumptuous 
apartments at the Windsor or the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and shortly before he 
died he gave each of them $75,000 in 
cash and gilt-edged securities. He, too, 
had made his pile on the side, but not 
before he had the stage fever so well 
developed that he couldn’t bear to give 
up what had become.a life-time habit. 
So you see ‘super-dom’ is not entirely 
without its plutocracy.” 


Provincial Supers 


FEW theatrical organizations go “on 
the road” with anything like a full com- 
_ plement of “sitpers” because of the ex- 
pense incurred in transporting about the 
country a tatterdemalion collection of 
what is probably to be termed “unskilled 
labor.” Instead, a man is sent ahead to 
‘each “stand” and he, together with the 
_ local “super-captain,” engage and re- 

hearses the domestic talent in the partic- 
‘ular business that will be expected of 


'  thein when the “show” gets to town. 


Strange to say the better class of ex- 
tra people can never be obtained in any 
_ save big cities—and this is a principal 
reason for the oftentimes poor effect of 
a really fine play in a second-class city. 
A bad lot of “supers” can kill a Maude 
Adams performance quite as effectively 


as can a sick leading-man or a 
accident in the fly-gallery. 

In a college town it is not ¢ 
ferent, but oftentimes too differe 
on the occasion of a_perfo 
“Julius Cesar” by Tomasso Sal 
the Lyceum Theatre, Ithaca, 
where, during the - funeral 
young undergraduate, wko was 
of the improvised mob, inserted 
inches of a darning needle into thee 
of Cesar’s leg and not only brought! 
defunct warrior to life, but cau 
to emit a string of Anglo-Saxon 
that were heard as far as the © 
campus. 


Amateur Supers 


AMATEUR “supers” have’! 
watched. Not only are they : 
mistake a serious performance | 
something devised for their own 
sonal amusement, but they are apt 
cribe their engagements to hi 
ability rather than to some phys 
culiarity and, by suddenly .ove 
the latter, completely wipe 
own efficiency and, at the same 
their jobs. | 

While “The. County Chai "We 
being rehearsed, George Ade, i 
thor, and Henry W. Savage, the {i 
ducing manager, chanced upon 4 lng 
bearded, one-armed relic of 
War walking down a street. He 
frayed Grand Army’ coat and wi 
full of colorful personality that they# 
fered him a job on the spot—and W 
delighted when he accepted. All hel 
to do was to walk on the scene and 
natural; and this he did to pertecs 
through the first weeks of the 
town run. When the play was ano 
leave for the Garden Theatre,” 
York, Mr. Savage, who had be 
ticularly delighted by the “local o 
afforded to the scene by the seed) 
warrior, offered him $20 a weer 
raise of $13—if he would make 
trip. Again the veteran listened & 
lure of the gold and when the ¢ 
landed on Broadway, he was 
a carpet-bag in each hand. 

On the opening night, Mr. 5 
and Mr. Ade were seated in the ™ 
the house congratulating each 
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seemed to be a great success and 
ously awaiting the moment when 
r friend the “local color” should ar- 
on the scene. The time arrived and 

d the man, but shocking to relate, 
‘wore a bright new uniform with 
iny buttons, a rakish felt hat fresh 

some Seventh Avenue shop and 
’ was minus both the whiskers and the 
athetically long hair. 

Prat Scott | What’s he done to him- 

lf?” whispered Savage. 

“You can search me!” muttered Ade. 
“But I think I must have written a bar- 
ber shop instead of a play!” 

- The veteran, his sphere of usefulness, 

like Samson’s, gone, was shipped home 
the next day. ; 

To appreciate the magnitude of the 
“super” business in New York alone 
one need only look at White’s books 
covering one theatrical season. Think 
of furnishing 21,060 persons for 143 
plays and 27 grand operas during a sin- 

gle amusement year of 43 weeks! And 


then stop for a moment and consider 


‘the hundreds of men he furnishes for 


the outdoor amusements which attract 
the summer multitudes to Coney Island, 
Ever since Luna Park and Dreamland 
were built he has supplied every extra 
person employed in the big summer 


Shows there, and at ghe present writing 


he is busy hunting up representatives 
of outlandish nations who will serve in 
the ballyhoos, through the coming sea- 
son of our biggest national playground. 

Should you ever wish to en a 
“super” or become one, look up White 
in his spick-and-span office on the 
fourth floor front. He helped the pretty 
girl from Missouri; he helped from ob- 
scurity one Belasco star and one Belas- 
co playwright; he has engaged more 
men and women than any, other one 
person in the entire show business and, — 
with a single exception (another man of 
whom you’ve never heard), he is the 
only real “syndicate” in American the- 
atricals, 





FINE FISHING 


Victor Moore, the inimitable Kid Burns, went out with a fishing party last 
mer and began to suffer from thirst. One of the crowd took pity on the 
er and fastened a bottle of beer to his fishing line while he was on a voyage 


exploration. 


hen the actor returned he found his line heavy and started to haul in what 
Hought was the biggest fish of the day. f 
ful over his changed luck, Moore shouted to the captain: 


H , captain, this is the place. Anchor right here; we're 


i 


sailing over a 





NE February night, twenty-six 
years ago, H. C. Miner, proprietor 
and manager of the old Bowery 
' Theatre, felt in anything but a cheerful 
mood for two reasons. The first reason 
Was weather, so bad that business was 


- worse; and the second reason was a 


current show of such exquisite medi- 
‘ocrity that, regardless of weather, it 
would have required the New York po- 
lice force to compel an audience to sit 
through the entire performance. Mr. 
Miner did not hesitate to express his 
honest opinion about the show to a gen- 
 tleman connected with the management 
thereof and, terminating his expression 
in disgust, remarked: “Why, the rank- 
est.bunch of amateurs could do a lot 
better!” The second manager looked at 
_ the speaker—and turned away with the 

sneering reply: “Well then, why don’t 
you get some of them to try it?” Like a 
flash came Miner’s answer: “I will.” 


Three nights or so later, “ama 
night” was born. Advertisements 
spread broadcast in the lower section 
the city offering prizes for those af 
tious amateurs who could sing, da 
or act. There were scores of young 
and women who believed in their hid 
talents sufficiently to answer the a¢ 
tisements. The manager saw at a 
that a single evening was not né 
long enough to give all of them a cha 
and, dividing the, applicants for a 
into groups, he announced that 4 
nights would be made a regular wé 
feature of the program at his thea 
provided the first night proved a § 
cess. It did. In fact, it proved sue 
huge success that the manager was 
pelled, for the first time, to inaug 
a so-called “standing room” 
These amateur nights at the © 
Theatre developed, among other pres 
lights of the Broadway footlights, 
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nard—who won one of the amateur 
t prizes for a character song; and 
eber and Fields—who won the prize 
another evening for one of the fun- 
niest German sidewalk conversations 
the Bowery had ever had. Incidentally, 
‘it is recorded that, at an amateur night 
‘jn San Francisco several years later, 
“when the innovation had spread to the 
far west, the light of David Warfield 
“was first brought from beneath the 
bushel. : 
_ The present vogue of amateur nights 
is the result of a revival of the original 
‘Miner idea. This revival was suggested 
‘to Edwin D. Miner, the amateur night 
“impressario of to-day, by Samuel De- 
_gaur, a business associate. As a result 
of the re-inauguration, the custom of 
holding amateur nights has spread all 
over the country. Its popularity, if New 
' York may be accepted as a criterion, is 
not to be doubted. To view the situa- 
tion in New York at present, it is to be 
chronicled that amateur nights are be- 
ing held once a week—usually on Fri- 
day nights—at Miner’s Eighth Avenue 
and Bowery theatres; at the Murray 
Hill; Hurtig and Seamon’s Music Hall ; 
Gane’s Manhattan Theatre, and several 
“other scattered variety and burlesque 
“houses. It must not be believed for a 
moment, however, that the appeal of 
_ these entertainments is confined to the 
tegular clientele of the forms of bur- 
Tesque entertainment that these play- 
"houses stand for. The well-known 
Broadway first night contingent, as well 
as the much maligned “highbrow” thea- 
tre-going element are thickly represent- 
| €d im the amateur night audiences. At 
@ recent Friday night performance at 
/ One of the theatres named, the boxes 


Were filled with parties, in evening . 


dress, whose faces are a familiar sight 
"im the various uptown hotises of drama. 


“The Punishment Fits the Crime 


BEFORE peeping at the modus op- 
mas of an amateur night, it may be 
well to begin at the beginning, or in 
ner words, at the finish. We refer to 
hook.” The expression “Get the 

is mseparable from the phrase 
night. The “hook” is the begin- 


ning of amateur night’ from its stand- 
point of general popularity—and the 
finish of most of its active participants. — 
Its use needs no supplementary expla- 

nation. Its origin probably does. Edwin 
Miner is responsible for the following 
attempt at elucidation: “Reference to 
‘the hook’ has become so frequent that 
like many other expressive American- — 
isms, it has not only become a part of 
the English language, but is heard all 
over Europe jn almost every tongue. 
Although at first applied to matters 
theatrical, it is now used in connection 
with many other lines of business and, 
though its form may be somewhat 
changed, the underlying meaning is the 
same. In France a short time ago, a 
prominent member of the Senate, be- 
coming bored by the long-winded argu- 
ments of a speaker, shouted: ‘Le Croc!’ 

“The effect was electrical. From all — 
parts of the house came the cry: ‘Le — 
Croc! Apportez le Croc!’ until the of- 
fending member was forced to retire in 
confusion. The exact manner of birth 
of the expression I have never been able 
to ferret out, however, although I have 
heard it was first used by a western — 
gallery god who, tiring of the antics of 
an alleged comedian with a huge putty 
nose as his chief comedy asset, cried 
out as he hurled a missile at the actor: 
‘Get the hook!’ Fellow gallery gods, 
also armed with tired apples, tomatoes, 
et cetera, took up the cry and, finally, a 
well-aimed vegetable did get the come- 
dian’s ‘hook,’ or nose.” While this ex- 
planation is plausible it does not ac- 
count for the hook itself. 

The initial use of this instrument of 
rebuttal in New York is thus told by 
Mr. Miner: “One Friday night in Oc- 
tober, 1903, at the Bowery Theatre, a 
particularly bad amateur was inflicting 
a patient audience with an impossible 
‘near tenor’ voice. Despite the howls, 
groans and cat calls, the ‘artist’ persist- — 
ed-in staying on, when Thomas Miner 
—who had charge of the amateur per- 
formance—chanced to see in a corner 
of the stage a huge old-fashioned crook- — 
handled cane that had been used by one 
of the negro impersonators. Quickly — 
seizing it, he called Charlie Guthringer, 
the property man, and had him lash it 
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securely to a long pole. With this he 
Stepped to the wings and, without get- 
ting in sight of the audience, deftly 
slipped ‘the hook’ around the amateur’s 
meck and pulled him off the stage be- 
fore the latter realized what had hap- 
pened to him. — 

“The next amateur was to give imita- 
tions of noted actors, and after indulg- 
ing in a particularly lamentable one of 
Edwin Booth, announced: ‘My next 
will be one of Richard Mansfield as 
Baron Shayvrawl.’ At this, a small boy 
with a big voice yelled from the gallery, 
“Get the Hook.’ The audience joined in 
the shout and the amateur made a bee- 
line for the exit. In this way was the 
use of the hook solidly inaugurated in 
New York.” 


Manufacturing Amateurs 


THE wide vogue of amateur nights 
in New York has reached the point 
where several entérprising individuals 
have scented an idea of financial profit 
in “amateur agencies.” Not only have 
they scented the idea but, having put 
“it into practice, have realized handsome- 
ly on it. There are at present several of 
these bureaus operated in New York, 
their work being to supply “amateurs” 

for amateur night performances. The 

Miner interests have fought these agen- 
cies with considerable success and have 
' vigorously “investigated” each amateur 
who has presented himself to them as a 
candidate for the ten dollar bill that is 
offered as the weekly award. Every 
once in a while, however, an “amateur,” 
who is such in name only, is successful 
in his attempt to work his way behind 
the footlights; and the agency gets its 
percentage from him, whether it has 
been instrumental in placing him or not. 
The amateur bureaus in some instances 
supply an entire bill of “amateurs” for 
amateur night performances in some of 
the houses that go in for this novel spe- 

‘cies of entertainment. 

The pioneers in the professionalizing 
of amateurs were two New York men 
named Forrest and Kaplan. Their num- 
ber has been supplemented recently by 
a half-dozen other enterprising persons 
whose method of work is parallel to 


that of the vaudeville agents. 

is similar so far as registra 
“placing” goes. The professional 
teur agencies, however, go sev: 
further. When things are dull an 
lists of amateurs run low, they 
a search for “talent” that is ha 
and persuade it to become “am 
for the time being. Then, too, 

out obscure performers who are ‘ 
erty” and disguise them as “ama 
Even further, they coach real am 
in dancing and singing acts, 3 
only get a commission from the 
agers for filling out their amateur 
with such performers, but also” 
percentage from the pseudo am 
who are successful in winning 
At one of the “amateur nights 
variety theatre uptown, the writ 
ognized one of the “amateurs” 
vaudevillean he had seen several 
ago in a small up-state theatre, an 
other as a second-string clog d 
whose last previous scene of his 
activity had been in a Coney 
show. 

The proficient amateur is 
means the most desirable one from 
managers’ point of view. The latter 
appreciates the fact that an at 
that goes to an amateur night pe 
ance does so, not in the hope of di 
ering a brilliant flash of erstwhile 
known talent, but rather in the hop 
witnessing the floundering antic 
laughable, would-be entertainers. 
consequence of this, the amateur, 
imitation of Harry Lauder sounds? 
a bagpipe filled with sarsaparilla, 
the amateur whose dancing imit 
Ruth St. Denis is “Rhada-” cally 
verse, are as much sought after 
amateur: who really shows some 
of proficiency. At the Miner ¢ 
nights, one or two of these 
amateurs are invariably given 
trials—for the delectation of the 
week’s audiences. 


Professionals in Amateur “Make-} 


THE professional amateurs—@ 
who work for greenbacks rather # 
the hope of gaining eventual d 
glory—have taken in this phase 





tion with a sweeping glance of the 
and, inspired further by the agen- 
train themselves (if training, for- 
, is necessary) to be as amateur- 
‘as possible. The writer, accompanied 


'a friend who had just returned from 


trip through the far west, attended an 
mateur night a month ago in one of 
| the metropolitan variety houses and was 

informed by the latter that one amateur, 
whose dancing performamce was par- 
ticularly devoid of everything it should 
~ have been, was in reality one of the best 
” dancers on a western bur- 
; circuit,’ Investigation revealed 
© the fact that this was true. The “ama- 
feur” was temporarily out of work and 
had enlisted his services with one of the 


| “amateur agencies.” It was understood 


that he was to get two dollars for thus 
making a spectacle of himself. Beyond 
‘a doubt he earned it. : 

At the conclusion of a recent amateur 
fight at one of the Miner theatres, the 
writer, curious to get the “‘inside facts” 
about one of the real amateurs, got in 
© touch with a young man who had just 
| feceived ‘considerable applause, nickels 
ind dimes, for his adept rendition of a 
) father intricate clog dance. The young 

fellow, who styled himself Joe Black, 

id that, although he was an amateur 
the strict theatrical sense of the word 

d had no connection with any agency, 

had been making a living out of his 

k of clogging for the last year. Be- 

des having been successful at various 

mateur nights in and about New York, 
agreeably volunteered the informa- 

that he frequently followed a hur- 


dy-gurdy around the city and made con- 
siderable loose change by clogging to 
the tune of the hand-organ. He said 
that he was in the habit of forming a 
temporary partnership with some hand-— 
organ grinder and dividing the 
with the latter. “It beats the old tam- 
bourine stunt all hollow for both sides,” 
was the way he put it. 


Robbing the Rainbow for Names 


THE make-up of a regulation ama- 
teur night bill as announced from the 
stage, runs as follows: ; 

1. Sue White, a singer. 

2. Louis Bond, a musician. 

3. Jim O’Brien, a dancer. 

4. May Violet, an imitator, 

5. Sam Stone, a vocalist. 

The bill is usually double this length, 
but the names of the amateurs some- 
how or other, as well as their character- 
izations, usually sound and are the 
same. The male amateurs almost always 
appear under their “real names”; but 
the female aspirants invariably choose 
temporary stage names from the colors” 
or the flowers. There are fully a score 
of Alice Greens, Blacks, Grays and 
Whites in the amateur ranks and, it 
seems almost certain, more than a hun- 
dred May. Roses, Violets, and so on, 
through the hothouse. 

Those writers on the theatre who be- 
lieve in “cycles” affirm that the “ama- 
teur cycle” is now full upon us. In the 
words of that first-nighter at the ori- 
ginal Hippodrome: De gustibus non es 
disputandum. 








By ERNEST LAMBART 


HEN an expert is called to tes- 

tify at a law trial he is asked to 

State a number of things to 

show that his experience is such as 

to qualify him to express an opinion. 

Though I may not be able to “quali- 

fy,” at least, I can lay the foundation, 

and then my opinions may be taken 
for what they are worth... 

First: I am Irish by birth, though 
educated in England, and my theat- 
rical experience has been on the Lon- 
don stage, except for five seasons that 
I have played in the United States. 
Practically all of my work in both 
countries has been in comedies and a 


great deal of it in musical-comedies. | 


Second: I like British audiences 
and plays, and I like American audi- 
ences and plays. 

Third: It is rather difficult to make 
comparisons because there are so 


many different standards. This 
plies to the various theatres of I 
don as well as to the various ci 
the United States and the 
theatres in those cities. The same 
of play and the same brand of 
and the same methods of lad 
out do not apply to all the th 
American cities, nor even to all 
theatres in any one American 
So, when a man begins to 
the difference in taste between t 
British theatre audience and 
American theatre audience, it 
ways well to have him specify 
audience in England and which 
ence in which city, in the ! 
States, he is speaking about, © 
Personally, my experience has b 
that there is little difference betv 
the quickness with which the } 
and the Americans see the pol 
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BRITISH AUDIENCES AND AMERICAN HUMOR 


It all depends upon the joke. 
sre is some humor that appeals to 
people of all races. This is especially 
of those jokes that are elemental ; 
do not depend upon local condi- 
ions, slang or colloquialisms. And 
on the other hand, a cow-boy joke 
that would be a great hit in the 
‘United States west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains would be less of 
‘a joke cast of them, and still less of a 
joke on the other side of the Atlantic 
‘Ocean. In this case the effect of the 
_joke upon the audience would not be 
due to the difference in methods be- 
tween American and British come- 
dians, but to the fact that the British 
people would not understand what 
the witticism was about. 
A London audience will catch the 
point of a joke—if they catch it at all 
—as quickly as an American audience. 
I might add that the British audience 
‘will catch a purely British joke much 
Quicker than the American audience 
will, and frequently the Americans 
will miss the point entirely. 
The London audience is not so emo- 
tional as the American audience— 


' and, of course, this holds true as to 


‘individuals; the Briton seldom laughs 
_ with the same unrestraint that marks 
the Amefican’s receipt of a witticism. 
This does not mean that the Briton 
does not enjoy it as much, nor appre- 
Ciate it as keenly. ; : 
- ‘On the other hand the American au- 
Gience is more cosmopolitan than is 
‘the London audience and will see the 
of more witticisms that are 
jased on local conditions abroad than 
mill the Englishman. This is easily 
plained, to my satisfaction, at least. 


The American first of all is a com-. 


man; he has in him strains 
i SO many other races that foreign 
gS are not as foreign to him as 


the Briton. In the second place, the 
is a much more traveled 

i than is the Englishman, and a 
| Of much wider information with 


respect to the out-lying present-day 
world. The Briton usually is interest- 
ed primarily in England first, in the 
English second, and in the British 
Empire third. The American is’ in- 
terested primarily in the United 
States, but his interest in the entire 
world is a close second. One thing 
that will illustrate this is the amount 
of foreign news that is published in — 
the American newspapers. I think, as 
a general thing, it is safe to say that 
the larger dailies of the United States 
devote more space to the events of 
Europe than do the London dailies. 

London, England, and Europe are 
far better known to the average 
American than the United States is 
known to the average .Englishman. 
The Americans are great travelers, 
and London is a spot that is visited 
by nearly all who cross the seas. If a 
man goes to Paris it is only a few 
hours to London, and unless he is ex- 


traordinarily pressed for time and 


money he will run over to London if 
for only a few hours. It is the biggest 
human thing in the world, and nearly 
every one wants to see it. 

American plays fail in London be- 
cause the theatre-goers in the Brit- 
ish capital do not understand them; 
they do not understand them because 
the life of which they treat is utterly 
foreign to England. : 

English, French, German and other — 
foreign plays succeed in the United 
States, if they are good, because the — 


theatre-going people here do under- 


stand in a measure the life of which 
they treat; understand it sufficiently 
at times to catch the point, even of 
purely Jocal witticisms. 

One recent exportation to London 
proved a great success for a peculiar 
reason. That was “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” The English people 
did not understand “Mrs. Wiggs” so 
very well, but they took her to their 
hearts: because they thought she and 
her fellow characters were typical of 
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“Americans. It gave them a chance to 

laugh at the Americans, and to laugh 

at people is one‘of the oldest and most 

common forms in which the sense of 
or is manifested. 

On the other hand, when “The Lion 
and the Mouse” went to London it 
failed because the Londoners couldn’t 
realize that it was a picture of real 
life, or supposed to be a picture of real 
life. They did not know of any per- 
' Sons in real life who would be like 
Rockefeller or the other public men 
supposed to have been represented in 
the play. The play, therefore, wasmore 
or less of a burlesque in the eyes of 
the British. But a burlesque is of no 
value unless the audience-has.seen or 


__ known something about the original. 


So the Londoners missed the serious 
point of that play, and, at the same 
time, they couldn’t. find anything in 
it to laugh at. 
' If Americans appreciate foreign 
plays and foreign humor, why is it 
necessary to “Americanize” the mu- 
sical-comedies that are imported from 
London and Paris? As a general 
thing, I do not think it is necessary. 
As a matter of practice it is necessary 
because the actors who play the same 
characters over here are different in 
their manner, style, and methods from 
the actors who play them abroad. 
In London the principal players fe- 
main in the same theatre-year in and 
year out. The people become accus- 
tomed to their style and methods. 
They have no star system there, as 
you have it in America. Now, when 
an English actor plays a comedy 


réle in his own way and you 
the play over to America 
the same réle to an actor of t 


different methods, what happ 


You lose most of the nicialll 1u 
of the part. People become ag 
tomed to seeing a certain actor 
tain kinds of parts played in a cei 
way. If he essays to play a totally 
ferent character in a totally ¢ 
way, the chances are he will 
complete fizzle of it. 

If some of the English 
and musical-comedies were 
to America with the original 
and produced here, as they w 
inally produced in Londo 
perhaps a few exclusively lo 


would hold true as to American 
that are not too exclusively Ar 
if they were produced in Lond 
English companies. The Eng 
doesn’t like as many new thit 
does the American. He is g 
sticking by his old favorites, 
likes to see those old favorites. 
eign actor to succeed in 
must succeed in spite of the & 
attitude of the audience. In Ar 
foreign actor can succeed if 
worth it, for, as a rule, the 
is perfectly willing to help hi 
But when you get down to 
rock in stage writing and in 
there is little difference be 
two countries. Give them an elem 
tal, vital story told in language 
all understand, and it will s 
and the same applies to hum 
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TDROBABLY a great many readers some high talking, and have given Por- 
will be surprised to learn that the 


tugal and all things Portugal the cold 
largest Spanish-speaking city inthe de trop. “We!” they exclaim in horri- — 
is Buenos Ayres, South America. fied unison—‘“shall we longer count our — 
also one of the most beautifully beads with eyes turned to Lisbon, the 
d cities in the world, and with a ancient, the decrepit, the haunt of an- 
stem of parks and palm-lined avenues , tique peddlers and the like? Not on your 
mich no other city in the world can ex- life!” And right here it might be stated 
“Buenos Ayres is almost twice as that Rio de Janeiro is the largest Por- 
€ as Madrid, Spain—that one-time tuguese-speaking city in the world. 
br of the entire western world. “The truth is—before God!—” Lisbon 
Orit was from Madrid, the now boast- would look like a side alley leading to 
id self-sufficient ¢itizens of Buenos a “winnie” lunch counter in comparison 
8 will tell you, that the capital of to Rio de Janeiro! And the people in 
gentinians got its fashions as well South America are about right, so long 
4S viceroys and governors. And it as they restrict their effulgent rejoicings 
fas to Madrid went the riches and and speeches to their mother countries. 
iis Of Argentina. But not so now, mi 
! No, never ! Buenos Ayres is now Buenos Ayres the Beautiful 
magnifico—and blasé, besides— 


t whole of Latin Europe put to- NOW let us go back to Buenos 
Ayres. In that city live about one-fifth 


of the total population of Argentina— 
and the rest don’t count. As for that 


at Rio de Janeiro, the “sister 
Buenos Ayres, they, too, do 
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‘other four-fifths certainly a tax collector 
couldn’t find them should he scour the 
“campos with a regiment of soldiers— 
‘which often happens when Buenos 
‘Ayres needs a few million more pesos 
with which to buy a new coating of ver- 
“milion paint. That four-fifths just men- 
tioned - has ing in common with 
Buenos Ayres, or the light-hearted 
swells who make the Argentina capital 
the one animated spot on the map. 
Buenos Ayres is the place where every 
aballero keeps his calling card in act- 
‘ive circulation. It is also the histrionic 
embryo of a second Coney Island, lib- 
erally interjected with adjectives, and 
with the gayly decorated lampoons of 
scornful Anglo-Saxon —, who 
now and then visit her And the 
South Americans show what they care 
about the ‘visiting English or American 
_ by a studious disregard of his presence. 
Thank goodness, the native-born can 
dine in a fashionable café now and then, 
‘and get a bit of the “‘varie-tée” of this 
life; and that is sufficient satisfaction to 
the artistic temperament of the Spanish 
children of the western hemisphere. 
But this is not all that is to be said 
in behalf of Buenos Ayres—think it 
not! For instance, our own beautiful 
and somnolent Philadelphia in the 
United States is a very small and slow 
place—to indulge in a little badinage— 
when one ruminates upon the dash and 
“chicness” of Buenos Ayres. The peo- 
ple of that city of the Good Airs, down 
at a comfortable distance below the 
equatorial zone, would have you know 


that they are a classy conglomeration ‘ 


"of other “airs,” as well as being a city 
Blessed with the balmiest breezes that 
blow, and such of the other blessings 
‘as come from a mild and equable cli- 
mate. Buenos Ayres is growing at the 
tate of a hundred thousand people every 
' year. She is spending millions and mil- 
' lions in a great gust of civic pride— 
and unrighteousness. And as a last and 
‘towning achievement, she has attained 
the enviable and fatal reputation of be- 
ing the Paris of the Western World. 

If, in your perambulations about 

Europe, you should miss the genial 
countenances of some of those pompous 
‘and ambassadorial restaurateurs, who 


once tickled your gastronomical ¢ 
with the tempting viands concocted. 
an army of inspired chefs—if, Ig 
you should miss the homogeneous gi 
try who once made Europe a pilleas 
able and costly play-ground during y 
summer vacations, ask the moody pop 
lace the meaning of so many “F 

i in Paris—and they will sa 
form you that Buenos Ayres isthec 
Buenos Ayres has done it! Buenos 

it is that has filched from France: 
cook book and frying pan! And if is: 
Buenos Ayres that the Parisian boule 
varde-fop has transplantetl. himself, ; 
has the San Martin, and the Manhati 
cocktail. 


Her Transplanted Talent” 


SO STUPENDOUS and preci 
has been the social emigration to Bue 
Ayres that Paris is no longer a boastl 
city without a rival. Before anybo 
had suspected what had happei 
Buenos Ayres had shanghaied all 
beauty-parlor specialists who of 
fested the French capital. It w 
greatest run on the social marth 
world has ever known. And of 
sequence, the people of Buenos Ayt 
have been busily explaining the @ 
in print and by word of mouth, as 
as perpetuating the memory of that” 
tory in the nightly celebrations. Yes, 
deed, Paris is now a city without 
unique personality. She has not ey 
one first-class manicurist and danci 
master left. She has not even a dee 
chef who could cook a soufflé and 
fiambre at the same time—without ge 
ting the ingredients mixed. a 

And France is not the only sulle 
One need not tarry for long in Buen 
Ayres to realize that the cabbies # 
“taxis” of that mést remarkable city’ 
the most efficient lot of pirates that €¥ 
terrorized the. Spanish main—Or, 
upon a jehu’s throne behind 2B 
and limping nag. Moreover, 25) 
guists, they have invented a lange 
that is something between Espera 
London cockney, Bowery slang,” 
Spanish lingo—which they sling | 
the deadliest effects. All they do1 
ring up fares on a cash regist 


. 





you out into the mountainous suburbs 
and, with the assistance of one of their 
éres, skillfully separate you from 
worldly possessions in the way of 
thy lucre and jewelry. 

But first let us get through with the 
and prosaic statistics which have 
de Buenos Ayres the silliest center 
mental locomotion between the two 
es, Before we begin a cannibal feast 
the habits of her people, their 
node of living and thinking, and their 
shows and theatres—before we make a 
_galad of her virtues and a rose pigment 
‘of her women of fashion, let us mince 
“feflectively over the mint-drops of the 
first entrée. As for the delicate and ex- 
hilarating vintages of sarcasm—why 

not reserve the best for the last? 


A Kaleidoscopic Hodge-Podge 


AS WAS previously mentioned, 

» Buenos Ayres is a city without a paral- 
~ Iel. Just as it is true that there are more 
Trishmen in London than in the whole 
Cork, there are as many Italians in 
Buenos Ayres as there are in Rome—or 
‘almost. And of a Sunday afternoon 
» there are more people to be seen parad- 
"ing the Avenida de Mayo, in Buenos 
yres, than in the famous Corso, of 
‘the obsolete capital of the Czsars. 
here are nineteen thousand Italian and 
icilian banana peddlers alone. There 
‘are three hundred thousand Italians al- 
‘Together. There are thirty thousand 
French—mostly of the depleted aris- 
tocracy who journeyed to South Ameri- 
during the troublous times of the 
Empire in France. There are a 

dred thousand Spanish, two hun- 

d thousand Argentinians proper, 
twenty-five thousand Americans 

| English, as many more Chinamen 

, to mention the private directory, 

ning the names and addresses of 
tesident playwrights, tragedians, 

s of the Buskin, comedians who 
funny, rope walkers, mind read- 
Operatic mammalia, parasitic man- 
clairvoyants, inflamed Egos, 
tss_imbeciles, locoed Hamlets, 

hg, trilling females, street harle- 
Punch and Judy shows, itinerant 

» circus spielers, megaphone 


wonders, side-show freaks, 
dialoguers, fraternal organizers, organ- 
grinders, pikers, punchinello-pupp 
punsters, and the whole puny y 
of the pyrites of real genius. To add 
that Buenos Ayres is the largest con- 
tinuous performance, in the way of im= 
ternational and irrational theories on 
how to live and enjoy or bore one’s self, 
is to be superfluous. 

And the writer who ventures to pen 
a treatise on the faults of Argentinian 
proclivities only invites troubie for him- 
self. And the more dangerous and vital 
is his mistake, if he should attempt 
reform their ideas as to what a good 
show is—or is not. It is far wiser and 
easier to overlook a foreign people's 
shortcomings and delusions, while you 
are in their midst, than to endeavor to 
inform them of their mistakes. Nothi 
has ever yet reformed the Latin; 
nothing ever will. As the Englishman 
says: you will simply have to “suffuse” 
him—spread him out so he wont be 
noticeable. So, instead of writing home, 
and telling your friends what they do 
not do down there, why not tell them 
what they do do, even a little better 
than what we do not do at home. That 
sort of gossip adds brilliance and inter- 
est to the dryest of chronicles. It also 
tends to reconcile you to the theatrical 
monstrosities of the South American 
footlights. 

Instead of being a “grouch,” why not 
purchase a pair of white gloves and a” 


UOC 


“silk hat and take in the opera? If not 


the Italian opera, why not one of the 
numerous theatres? If not one of the 
theatres, why not one of the music 
halls? And if not one of the music halls, 
my sour and crabbed countryman, why 
not saunter down to the Restaurant for 
the Strangers—an English-American 
fraternal organization of congenial” 
grumps—and order a dish of “ham 
and—” and talk Broadway, while the 
Englishman laboriously endeavors to tell 
you why Fleet Street is called “ a road” 
by the inhabitants? 


A Four-Footed Deity 


OR, IF it happens to be Sunday, why 
not go to the races? Please remember 





nt the people 
‘de “tove a pretty horse!’ And they 
Squander millions of dollars every year 
‘Proving just how much they do know 
about 2 horse, good horses, horse racing, 
etc. So much do they know about a 
rse and love to look at a nice bob- 
tail be horse, that those possessing a fairly 
good specimen of horse flesh “do” up 
its mane in Récamier bangs and put 
‘ow-knots at its ankles. They also over- 
work that noble equine animal for the 
felicitation of the public at large. Not 
“only this, but they. have erected the 
'Sraven image of the prancing Percheron 
@m all the public plazas and parks. And 
on top of these animals gracefully sit 
‘the defunct dictators of Argentina. 
These iron horses are as thick as poli- 
‘ficians at a Chicago election of alder- 
‘men. You will ‘find them gamboling in 
‘the park fountains, like half-aquatic 
beasts, and cantering madly up and 
‘down the cornice work of the houses. 
Yet, strange to relate, as much as the 
Argentinian professes to know about a 
horse, and as much as he indulges in 
“horse talk” about the cafés and clubs, 
there are more “nags,” knock-kneed, 
‘Spavined sorrels and winded roans 
mustered into the public-hack service 
of that city than there are peculiar and 
remarkable looking individuals who pay 
to ride in the grotesque contrivances, to 
which these docile and withered. crea- 
tures are hitched. 
~ When you see one of these convey- 
ances zig-zagging its way down the nar- 
Tow streets with a husky-lookingindivid- 
ual straddling the box, garbed, may be, 
im the multi-colors of the rainbow, one 
4s indeed tempted to laugh. The poor 
beasts pound the pavement with the 
force of a river-dike pile-driver, while 
the jehu is merrily whistling delicate 
snatches of La Bohéme, or some other 
0f the popular operas. The vehicle 
‘cteaks and groans hike the rigging on a 
tattle ship ; and the wheels are as erratic 
‘and wobbly in their course as an in- 
‘toxicated mal hombre on his way home 
‘at three in the morning. And it -is be- 
hind this breed of horse that the visitor 
and the people at large must ride—or 
walk; no matter if you are on your way 


to the opera or desire to join in 
day promenade. : 


The Parade of the Mighty 


AND speaking of the parade. This 


weekly procession of the inhabitants jg 


the peculiar and laughable custom of 4 
Latin countries, and a_ social 
which reaches the apex of its ludicre 
ness in Mexico City and Buenos Ays 
No matter how limited the purse, evs 
man and woman of the “higher ca: 
would deem it a fatal faux pas not to 


seen in this line of march, even if ong 
has to suffer the mortification of ridi 
in a public cab. This cavalcade of fash 


ion precedes all celebrations and fu 
tions of the féte days. It produces ’ 
operas and the theatre ; and it opens 
again after the Sunday services in 
churches. One may repeat in 
“Why?” And the only answer 
arises in your mind is—Vanity and 
love of display! 

In fact, so deeply rooted is thi 
pulse in the Latin nature to show 
that he is unable to distinguish b 
a true conception of dignity or 
breeding and their false and pe 
notions. He has no time to be 
artistic in his recreatioris and af 
ments, simply on account of his child 
passion for glitter. The American 
home may rightfully comment on 
“splash” and_ self-consciousness 
swell audience at one of the New 
theatres upon some special occasion, 
that same critic would be robbed 
words with which to express his 
gust were he to attend just one 


formance at the opera in Buenos Ayres: 
He would realize that talent, execution 
ad home oon ot Se me 


Latin people—in Buenos Ayres € 


ead 


cially. And one cannot say this of eve 


the most frivolous of American § 
gath 


tion the supposed superiority of” 
Latin in the common and dai 
change of courtesies. The Latin i 
things an imitator and slave to 
and code—without a logical rea: 
cept that a certain prescribed ¥ 
doing things is the right and - 


erings. ¢ 
The writer has also learned to q r 





a 


; no matter, what moral parasite 


the custom its initial impetus. This 


deed one of the poetical traditions 
will bear some caustic criticism 
amendment. They are not only 
rein their insincerity, but super- 
s. The average South American 
an is a nice frock-coat with a 
p lining. So rude are they, by com- 
m consent, that it has become a uni- 
versal habit to indulge in a biand and 
‘studious inspection of one another’s 
arel. Everywhere you go you will 
er the leveled opera glass, the un- 
blushing, scornful, or envious eye. So 
disgusting and to such appalling lengths 
is this custom carried in the theatres 
that the really sincere and art-loving 
tron will leave the building before the 

ill is over. ~ 


A New. Type of “Stage-Door 
Johnny” 


BETWEEN the many acts the men 

as a body, clap on their high hats 
aultaneously, and collect in knots up 
down the aisles, and in the rotunda 

the building, consuming countless 
arets, and indulging in a random fire 

d comment on people—the women in 
ficular. Nowhere in all my rambles 
lave 1 struck a more caddish and snob- 
bish class of men—that type of “John- 
ties” who is forever dropping sly and 
sinuating remarks, directed at the 
women who pass within hearing dis- 
lance. These perfumed chaps convene 
the entrance of the Teatro Apolo 
ecially, and also ‘in the doorways of 
confectionery stores, cafés, and 

fee houses along the narrow Calle 
Florida, and thus permanently sta- 

d, during the whole of a pleasant 

noon gawk at every female that 

s. Such a nuisance has this type of 
dual become that a law was re- 
enacted making it an offense for 

n to accost, insult or speak to a 

n on the streets, without “due re- 

fd for persons.” In other words, 

@ woman chooses to appear against 

S accused in the petty courts or 
fs out a warrant against the 
der she may have retraction. 

se, the police will make no 


voluntary arrest. This propensity 
Latin to dishonor the virtuous instincts 
of his own women has necessitated the 
exigency of reserving certain portions 
in every. theatre for ladies, “unattended 
by a male escort.” This reserved sec- 
tion is called the Cazuela, and many are: 
the respected ladies of Buenos Ayres, 
and of all nationalties, who take advan- 
tage of its temporary seclusion from the 
todo ojos—the “all-eyes”—of the cigar- 
et and kid-glove dandy. 
After the opera, which “is either 
French, Italian, or Spanish, the fash- 
ionable and the unfashionable proceed 
to their favorite “hang-outs” and cafés 
—where they indulge in the late petit- 
souper; a meal that includes the black- — 
est and strongest of coffee, a lot of 
French-Latin dishes, and the most in- 
toxicating of liquors. Of these many 
restaurants, the Carpentier and 
Monsch’s are probably the most popu- — 
lar, and certainly the most expensive, 
So numerous is the paper dollar, known 


as “the Buenos Ayres shilling,” that — 2 


the people have lost the true sense of its 

value.. However, the same appearance — 
of reckless extravagance might exist in — 
New York, if the United States govern- 
ment should print paper twenty-five or 
fifty cent pieces. These “Buenos Ayres 
shillings” look very much like stage 
money, and are very much dilapidated, 
as a result of their extremely short and 
dizzy career. 


Theatres and Cafés 


THE Café Carpentier has an orches- 
tra which is unequaled by nr in 
the United States or Europe. Monsch’s 
is the restaurant which is known and 
referred to as “the bit of Europe in the 


‘Occident ;” and entertains its: many 


patrons with a continuous cinemato- 
graph show. There are also German 
bierhalles, rathskellers, and the help- 
yourself caféterias—an idea largely bor- 
rowed from the United States. Such 
names as Café Parisien, Confiteria, 
Café Inglais, La Bohéme, Italiano, Los 
Americanos, meet the eye at every turn 
—in the by-ways and in the high-ways, 
and in the dusky little corners of ro- 
mantic and versatile Buenos Ayres. I 





special mention of the restaurants 
tatise such places of resort are closely 
sociated with the theatrical life of the 
city. Going to a show in Buenos Ayres 
means also taking a dinner at one of the 
cafés. . 
_ Of the many show houses, in which 
to be found the native play, the Tea- 
‘tro Apolo is the best attended. A “na- 
tive” play is also known as a “Campo” 
play, with the scenes laid in the interior 
‘districts of Argentina. And often the 
‘titles of these home plays are most apo- 
‘cryphal in meaning and rarely have 
‘anything to do with the subject-matter 
of the play or plot. I once asked an 
educated and well-informed Argentin- 
jan the reason for this curious habit of 
juxtaposing ideas, simply for the sake 
of sonorous and high-sounding terms. 
And in retaliation he asked me why it 
was that we did several other things, 
up in North America, which appeared 
as vastly funny to him. So probably it 
is the same illogical trait which prompt- 
ed a man to name a certain kicking mule 
Gentle Maude. And yet no one would 
‘Teadily express an opinion as to why a 
mule shouldn’t be called Maude, if by 
so doing the owner raised the value and 
haracter of that mule. 


The Rose by Any Other Name 


_ AND there is just about as much in- 
Spiration in the usual run of Argentina 
plays as there is in the story of the 
mule, One can naturally suppose that it 
is not always a certainty. what Maude 
Means to do; and it is best to be armed 
with the same sort of philosophy, when 
you enter the portals of a Buenos Ayres 
popular-price theatre. You are sure to 

“be handed some surprises, no matter 

“what your attitude. You must stoically 
bear in mind the primeval fact that the 
_Argentinians have not as yet overcome 

-a tendency for the bull-fight and the 

iatorial contests! Therefore their 

; literary creations will appear as 

“rough to us as the old Germanic trag- 
“edies of the Dark Ages. They have not 
yet realized the value of the stage as 

“an educator for the people. 

‘Neither would a dweller in Bu- 

‘enos Ayres attempt to explain why a 


play should be called something 
at is distinctly not—and why 
you? It is confusing to the stranger, bi 
the habitués of Buenos Ayres, seeig 
that they accept life as a huge hos 
anyway, take it for granted that this is 
the correct way of putting a tag of mig 
identity on a stage production—as g 
unique method of obscuring the exag 
mental condition of the author, Only af 
the Coliseo Argentino, the Hippodrome 
of South America, did I find that 
performance in any way answered 
the lurid descriptions of the bill-boa: 
and newspaper advertisements. 
The attraction just referred to ¥ 
on the order of Buffalo Bill’s “Wik 
West” shows, with which the America 
people are so familiar. It represented 
in living tableau the life and perils 
the Great Campos of the Argentin 
public—the new land of the cow ai 
the cow-boy, the desperado and the 
miner. In fact, the Campo is a r 
only with a different setting, of the s 
conditions and wild scenes that exi 
in the western half of the United S 
back in the famous days of 49. 
Campos of Argentina are just now 
the process of development. And it is 
such fields that the native pla 
seeks his characters. Buenos A 
you can forget her Frenchiness just 
a moment, is the San Franciseo 
South America, with her flotsam alg 
jetsam of mixed humanity, adventurers, 
gamblers, fortune-seekers, and 
pageous Indians—not to mention 
other numerous and shocking ini¢ 
engendered by a too hasty growth. Ba 
Buenos Ayres, on the other hand, very 
much unlike San Francisco, as a Dav 
community, did not have a six-shoow 
as a “teether.” Rather, it was givel 
long and ugly looking stiletto, of 
and sanguine portent. 


The Chief Stage “Prop” is the 


AND this stiletto is yet one off 
chief agencies for dramatic and & 
climax and effect in the melodrama: 
fact, it is a part of the modus 0 
of all plays. It is the business OF 
property man to see that these 
looking “rib pickers” are kept 





ming and murderous-looking polish. 


knife duel is one of the indispens-~ 


features of the popular show. The 
following is a fair example of a gen- 
ine “Campo plot,” with a little relig- 

n, declamation, and the inviolable 
ws of caste thrown in for good meas- 
“ure. Let it be understood in the begin- 
fing that the aristocrat is a kingdom 

himself, and that a great gulf di- 
and forever separates him from 
peon and the common people. 

Don Enrico is the young and hand- 
‘some administrador of a great and mag- 
nificent estate, which belongs to the ar- 
-fogant father of the girl with whom he 
is in love. Rosa, the dark-eyed beauty, 

-also in love with the young adminis- 
trador—an attachment of which the 
father is thus far ignorant. The terrible 
parent is known as the General. Please 
} pronounce it like this, Généraalllilil. The 
‘rolling of the a and the J, thusly, lends 

name a tuneful undulation of im- 


sive sound. And sound is what the. 


ience wants. The General, by the 
y, boasts of the added glory of being 
f expatriate nobleman from Spain. He 
tally wears a coal-black goatee and 
very smooth and helpless looking 
nds. He also smokes uncommonly 
d stogies and anon gently touches 
Scornful lips with the edge of his 
handkerchief. He affects black pat 
rleather boots and solid silver spurs, 
h jingle musically. His velvet jack- 
studded with many precious stones, 
a.fat and very obsequious body 
ant yclept Sanchez—and pro- 
d San-Chaith—follows in the 
eral’s wake, armed with a whisk- 
bm, the “makings” of several cig- 

is, and a bottle of smelling salts. 
Ow the General has another daugh- 
ef, a half-sister to Rosa, who is also in 
ve with the handsome administrador. 
ind she it is who hatches a plot to 
mig about a “bust-up” between Enrico 
tosa. To do this she assumes some 
=the amazing characteristics of a 
wmen and dances before the adminis- 
mors window, which, . with the tin- 
g Of the hidden mandolins and the 
amp of the tambourine, is a very love- 
scene indeed, The unfortunate ad- 
Wirador, mistaking her in the wan 


moonlight for his beloved Rosa, 
from his chamber and embraces her 
with a great show. of tenderness and 
passion. And right here is where the 
pale and speechless Rosa appears on the 
scene. She staggers, she almost faints— 
she disappears. The administrador, too 
late in realizing his mistake, refuses to 
again kiss the fetching little imposter, 
whom he finds to his dismay to be snug= 
gled inextricably about his neck. Per- 
haps he has already suspected _ a plot. 
With a great rage and arte magnifico 
he at last succeeds in freeing himself, 
and proclaims to the starry heavens his 
loyalty and infatuation for Rosa. With 


that the half-sister, now turned toa ser- ~ 


pent-tongued Vampire, hisses that she 
will have revenge. She, bribes a peom, 
a Campos ruffian by the name of Juan, 
to do the dirty deed. The next act opens. 
with Juaw, muttering, dark of visage, 
and with a ragged serape thrown across 
his shoulders, standing in the center of 
the stage. Being a villain of the mer- 
cenary type, one would hardly suppose 
that Juan would cherish such a thirst 
for blood without personal cause. Nev- 
ertheless, he delivers a monologue which 
consumes fifteen minutes of his valuable 
time. He then takes a murderous-look- 
ing stiletto from his greasy cloak, and 
begins to sharpen it on a stone—still 
discoursing and soliloquizing of the — 
imaginary foe. It is now about time for 
the administrador to appear on the scene 
and Juan secretes himself behind a tree. 
But as he is about to stick his knife in 
the back of his victim his presence is 
discovered. The administrador steps 
quickly aside and Juan’s knife cuts a 
neat circle through the atmosphere. B 

the villain recovers his poise instantly, 
whirls and meets the attack of his 
enemy. Click! snap the meeting blades, 

and the fight is on. é & 


The Gallery Thirsts for Gore 


THE gallery rises to its feet and be- 
gins to shout advice and encouragement 
to the hero. Epithets fill the air and lit- 
ter the already cowering person of the 
villain. But he fights on—venomous to 
the last. It’s almost as thrilling as a bull- 
fight. When at last the administrador, 








‘with: an adroit “up-and-down ‘thrust of 
‘his weapon, succeeds in reaching “the 
Sheart .0f ‘his © adversary, ‘the audience 
> “goes wild. <It was really ‘a ‘skilled piece 

*of sman-slaughter—scholastic,im ‘fact. 
_ And—such itechnique! Such -magnifi- 
neence of-action! Such masterly:manipu- 
elation ‘of the stiletto! : 


“timating grace than «did this obscure 
genius down in Buenos Ayres. He ‘tit- 
‘erally ‘blew :rings ‘about the still corpse 
-ot Juan. Gradually the fast :accumulat- 
sag fumes fashioned a halo :about the 
thero’s. head—and then ‘he disappeared. 
Believe it or not, in «three mimutes he 


dng but ‘the paper “empties,” h 
“tered over the body of theerr 


‘Meanwhile Rosa “has ° discovers 
perfidy ‘of ‘her half-sister. Theta 
ter in ‘turn has:-confessed to": 
Wedding bells begin toring. 1 
eral: appears .and ‘bestows ‘his 
‘upon the re-united pair. 

The curtain “falls. ‘Et sis’ 


“1p. M.' From the letting out of the Ba , 


Ayres shows ‘until 3 a. a. the by 
will be poppimg:and the’ waiters on 


-thop. In all languages is ‘the’ man 


slung :\Gargon ! Oh, I say, waitahty 
wivo! Hi! you hombre! The refi 
and beaux ‘esprits are gathered toge 
under a ‘single roof for one Enon 
Time. The French proprietor and 
chef de-cuisine smile ‘benignly upon 
seething ‘mass «of ‘voracious ‘patrons 


As for Paris—why, where is? 7 
anyhow ? ee 


-thad smoked ‘himself ont ‘of :sight. When 
the «cloud scleared «away—behold, moth- 
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‘THE ‘TACK AND “THE VOICE 
When'Mme. Eames was on one of her concert tours ma section of ‘the 
try where dressing-rooms :are “not so carefully ‘looked ufter ‘as ‘they are’ 
Metropolitan Opera House, a visitor came to see the ‘prima donna dur 
‘concert intermission. Just as the caller, ayoung and progressive manager 
concert singers, was announced she stepped on ‘a “tack, ‘which ran strat 
“throngh ‘the sole’ of ‘her walking ‘boot. She limped into the presence of the’ 
‘donna :with :apologies for ‘the :tack, whereupon Mme. Eames, dressed in’ 
“@uisite -white satin gown and adorned with jewels, got down on ‘her k 
sremoved*the offending tack -with a mail file. “You have saved my: life,” 
grateful manageress with a shudder of -pain and relief. “Not at all. ‘It 
-whohave saved’ mine;” ‘quickly ‘replied thesinger. “If I had steppedon 
Snmmy-satin slipper. Iamight never have sung again.” 














May 21 to June 20. 
Blue, ‘red, and white. 
‘Sapphire -and ‘beryl. 
oeriee ‘Enteflectral. 
. Issachar, means Teward. 


Good reasoning power. 
. Dissatisfaction. 
.- Instability. 
Head troubles: and nervous prostration. 
‘Weeks’ beginning Apr.'26-and Nov. 14. 


‘The ‘Children ‘of “Gemini” 
21—Mase. TALtaFerro, starting in “The Call of the Cricket.” 
E. B. JAck, business-manager for “Mabel ‘Taliaferro. 
1337 








May 21—ApriENNE AUGARDE, charming in “The Dollat Princess,” 
Ricuarp BENNETT, a hit in “What Every Woman Knoy 
RicHarpD CARLYLE, light comedian, now in vaudeville. 
LinpEN BECKWITH, who appears in “The Midnight Sons.” 
Heten McCutium, of Bartley McCullum’s Stock Compar 
22—ALLA NAziImova, now. appearing in “Little Eyolf.” 

ETHEL JOHNSON, inimitable in “The Old Town.” 

A. Conan DOYLE, whose books make popular plays, 

JANE GREY, appearig in “Is Matrimony a Failure.” 

AGNEs FINLay, popular with the Aborn Opera Company, 

Davin G. Burten, now in “Where There’s a Will.” 

Apa GIFFORD, appearing in “Three Twins.” é 

Apa GorDOoN, appearing in “Three Twins,” 

FRANK Cooper, many years with Irving and Terry. 
23—LouisE HawMaN, of the original Pony Ballet. 

Doucias FAartrBANKSs, co-star in “A Gentleman from Missis 

DaLias WELForD, now in “The Girl with the Whooping Cot 

Miss JOSEPHINE, with Cross & Josephine, in’ vaudeville. 

Cuar.es S. ABBE, who was excellent in “The Battle.” 

Dion Boucicautt, famous son of a famous father. 
24—A. W. Pinero, England’s foremost dramatist. 

Grace Hazarp, beloved of our vaudeville audiences. 

Apa HEnry, buxom comedienne. 

Nettig VEsTA, of Joseph Hart’s “Snap-shots.” 

Epwarp PoLanp, of “Polly of the Circus” cast. 
25—MarieE Doro, recently in “The Climax,” in London. 

LawRENCE C. Knapp, appearing in “Arséne Lupin.” 
26—Frep TIDEN, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 


H. Percy MELpon, stage-manager Crescent Stock, Brooklyn, N 
Louis Leon HALL, many years with Corse Payton’s Stock. — 
27—Dustin FarRNuM, late star of “Cameo Kirby.” rf: 
CATHRINE CouNnTIss, star of the Countiss Stock, Grand B 
Joun Kenprick Bancs, who occasionally writes for the st 
Frep McNaucuton, of The McNaughtons, vaudeville stats. 


LucILLE Watson, admirable in “The City.” 
RALPH RAMSEy, on tour in “The Third Degree.” 
Cuar_es C. BRANDT, appearing in “Madame X.” 

SHrrLey KELLoce, a hit in a bit in “The Old Town.” 

Epouvarp DurRAND, now in “Where There’s a Will.” 
28—Rosert HILviarp, starring in “A Fool There Was.” 

Joun Finb.ay, appearing in “The Awakening of Helena i 

FRANK SHEA, of the “Miss Molly May” cast. 

LoTTiE VENNE, popular English comedienne. 

29—Marc Ktaw, of Klaw & Erlanger, of Syndicate fame. ~~ © 
VIRGINIA HaRNED, stock starring in ’Frisco and St. Louis.” 
Joun Emerson, in the support of Marietta Olly. 

RutH SHEPLEY, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 

FRANK RusHwortH, now. in “The Belle of Brittany.” 

Craupe L. N. Norrig, leading man with Rose Melville. 

May BOoLey, now supporting Valeska Surratt. 

Grorce K. Henery, long in “Going Some.” 

SELMA HERMAN, popular in melodramas. 

Peter LANG, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
30—Maset Hite, the star in “A Certain Party.” 

Courtice Pounps, of London light opera renown. 
31—Hamitton REvELLE, who was.jin “The Fires of Fate.” — 





y 31—Marcaret Drew, appearing in “The Third Degree.” 
Emmett C.-K1ne, well-known ing man. 
Wu1aM Brewer, Central Theatre Stock, San Francisco. 
Joste- Morris SULLIVAN, now in “Is Matrimony a Failure.” 
RicHARD KEsSLeR, long m “The Music Master.” 

Sue Seymour, of the original “Keegan’s Pal” cast. 
JouNn AHLBERG, late with Nat Goodwin’s company. 
June 1—HeENry Wooprurr, successful in “The Prince of To-night.” 
: MINNA PHILLIPs, leading woman of Corse Payton’s Stock, 
RicHarp L, Les, now in “The Flirting Princess.” 
ELAINE D. GILBert, prima donna, with Henry W. Savage. 
Bessiz CLAYTON, talented and popular dancer. 
HerRMAN Hrrcuserc, with George Arliss in “Septimus.” 
JosepH Byron Totten, playwright, stage-manager, and actor. 
2—Lutu GLASER, starring in “Just One of the Boys.” 
Paut M. Porter, industrious playwright. 
HELEN LOWELL, a great hit in “The Lottery Man.” 
EFFINGHAM PINTO, most successful in “The Climax.” 
BELLE BLANCHE, popular vaudeville mimic. 
Ben WeEssTER, well-known London leading man. 
FLORENCE Epney, who was seen in “Septimus.” 
Ceci, Owen, acts chiefly in stock organizations. 
A.ice Best, talented English actress. 
3—Rosert Epeson, the star of “A Man’s a Man.” 
GRACE FILKins, successful in “The Turning Point.” 
Sam BERNARD, starring in “The Girl and the Wizard.” 
AcNnes Scott, lately seen in vaudeville. 
Percy Leacu, of “The Goddess of Liberty” cast. 
EpNnaA ELLsMERE, well-known stock actress. 
Cuarces LEcLeRcQ, distinguished French composer. 
Cio Graves, established as an English playwright. 
4—C.Lara BLANDICK, leading woman in “The Battle.” 
HENRY _JEWETT, most successful in “The Man from Home.” 
Wittiam PonstTANce, lately seen in “Detective Sparkes.” 
FraNK GOLDSMITH, who was in “Mr. Buttles.” 
R. W. Tucker, with Mrs. Fiske in “Pillars of Society.” 
ANNA HERITAGE, who was with Nat C. Goodwin. 
5—EmMetr Corrican, last with Arnold Daly. 
KATHERYN BRYAN, now in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
Rosa Fantusz, who was in “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” 
Rosie Lioyp, London music hall singer. : 
E. L. Wa.ton, who appeared in “The Witching Hour.” 
6—GaABREILLE REJANE, peerless in French stage affairs. 
FRANCES STARR, still triumphant in “The Easiest Way.” 
BeuLaH Poynter, of “Lena Rivers” fame. 
Marion LittLe, who was in “Such a Little Queen.” 
Kurt Karp, appearing in “The Man Who Owns Broadway.” 
7—Ratpu Stuart, late with “Such a Little Queen.” 
BEATRICE Morcan, excellent in “The Easiest Way.” 
CorINNE CANTWELL, recently in stock in Cleveland, O. 
Lucy Spencer, who has retired from the stage. 
W. N. WapswortsH, of the Chicago “Seven Days” cast. 
' 8—Josepn Hart, successful producer of vaudeville acts. 
_  W. J. Ferauson, entertaining in “Is Matrimony a Failure.” 


Lucius Henperson, who was in “The Great John Ganton.”  —— : 
.HeELten Wurman, who hasn’t acted lately. - - a 





ome 8—ALAN Mupte, now in “The Arcadians.” 
Cartes H. Bowers, of the Aborn Opera Casiaty. 
Grace THORNE, who was in “The Sins of Society.” 
GeorcE A. LESSEY, well-known in stock circles. 
FRANK KINnopon, now playing in “Alias Jimmy Valentin 
WILLIAM. SELLERY, at present in “Madame Sherry.” 
Rutu Biake, who was in “The Goddess of Reason.” 

( Q—WeeEpon GrossMITH, one of London’s popular stars. 
Leonora Von OTriNcER, two seasons in “The Melting FP 
Duptey Dicces, stage-manager in “Israel.” 

Ricca ALLEN, admirable character actress. 

CHARLES Gay, lately seen in “The Great John Ganton.” 

Le GRANDE Foster, who is Mrs. Emmett Corrigan. 
10—Mrs. Lestie Carter, whose latest play is “Vasta Herne.” 

Smpney HERBERT, successful in “Arséne Lupin.” 

RicHARD ALLEN, of the Auditorium Stock, Kansas City, 

BILLie TAYLOR, new in “The Jolly Bachelors.” 

MARGARET FAIRLEIGH, of The New Theatre eae 
11—Rosert MacKay, of “The Lottery Man” cast. 

WILSON MELROSE, leading man of the Orpheum Stock, 

Epwarp R. BurTON, stage-manager of Valeska Surratt’s compai 

VIOLET VANBROUGH, wife and leading woman with Arthur 

chier. 

PAUvuLINE, the hypnotist, popular in vaudeville. 

Lucien KEsNEy, now in “The Boys and Betty.” 

ERNEST LEICESTER, well-known in London melodramas. 

MARGARET MARSHALL, with Crane in “Father and the Boys: 
12—IrENE FRANKLIN, vaudeville star of the first magnitude. 

FRANK LOSEE, admirable in “The House Next Door.” 

LILL1AS 'WALDEGRAVE, appearing in “What Every We 

Knows.” 

Artuur Row, with Robert Hilliard, in “A Fool There Wi 

C. LesLiz ALLEN, who was in “The Flag Lieutenant.” 

GEoRGE LOAN Tucker, now in “The Fortune Hunter. 

Jutta NIELSON, distinguished London actress. 

Ramsey WALLACE, late with the Bush Temple Stock, 
13—Witu1am BUTLER ‘Yeats, the famous Irish dramatist. 

Harry Carvit, juvenile ‘leads, Monarch Stock. 

W. Louis BrapFiELp, London operatic comedian. 

GRANITE GORDON, leading man, Monarch Stock. 
14—NetT1£ BLAcK, who appeared in “Marcelle.” 

Betsy Bacon, “Deborah’s Wedding Day,” vaudeville. 

Mary Louise Cowes, who, apparently, has left the stage. 
15—FLoreNceE Lester, talented young leading woman. 

Wit1am Norris, the star in “My Cinderella Girl.” 

ALEXANDER F, FRANK, who played many parts this season. 

Davip ABRAMS, who disports i in musical pieces. be 

Hat Barer, with Rentfrow Stock. 

Guy Coomnzs, popular in Chicago stock circles. 

ERNEST STALLARD, admirable in-“The Builder of Bridges, 

Burr Carutu, with Farnum in “Cameo Kirby.” 

E. Martin Woopworra, with Vaughn Glaser in “St. 

THoMAs SHIELDs, playing i in “The Man Who Owns Bre 

Manton Hamitton, lately seen in “Israel.” 
16—CurystaL HERNE, one of our newest stars. 

OLIVE WynpHam, of The New Theatre Company. 


” 





a Fueeh Frrcn, who appeared in “The Boys and Betty.” 
Vera MICHELENA, prima donna soprano. 
Grace Watton, of the original “Beauty Spot” cast. 
WarREN MUNSELL, juvenile, with “A Don Slave.” 
Krrry Lorrus, well-liked in British music halls. 
Ratpu KeEtLiarp, of the Friend Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harry Farrtetcn, of light opera renown. 


17—Cuartes Fronman, “The Napoleon of the Drama.” 
Rosert McWA4pe, jr, now im “The Fourth Estate.” 
Jane Oaxer, who was in “The Coast of Chance.” 
Harry J. BUCHANAN, now in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
GEORGE GIDDENS, admirable English actor. 
Witiette Kers#aw, who was leading woman in “The Heights.” 
Epwarp Wape, of the “Three Twins” cast. 
CARLYLE Moore, who plays sketches i in vaudeville. 
@? LaLLIAN SINNOTT, successful in “The Man Who Stood Still.” 
18—EpmunNp Breese, now in “The Spendthrift.” 
Tuas LAWTON, of The New Theatre Company. 
Henrietta Les, specially well-known in the Hoyt farces. 
Mary Fermier, now Mrs. Joseph Murphy and retired. 


WIiLi1AmM RICHARDS, leading 


man with Edwina Barry, vaudeville. 


Rusy Brinces, recently the heroine in “The Climax.” 
EMANUEL REICHER, a powér in German stage doings. 
ee Waisane CourRTNEY, a big success in “Arsene Lupin.” 


ELIZABETH Marsury, wel 


known play-broker. 


GrorGE ALEXANDER, distinguished London star. 

GracE MAE LAMKIN, who hasn’t acted this season. 

Master Gaprier, of “Little Nemo” fame. 

Curistig MacLean, popular Pacific coast stock actress. 

A. H. Stuart, excellent in “The City.” 

May Wuitrty, last seen here in “Irene Wycherly.” 

Cuartes N. Lum, who plays juvenile parts. 

BLANCHE YurRKA, seen in “Is Matrimony a Failure.” 
20—Russ WHYTAL, a big hit in “The Witching Hour.” 

Henry NEVILLE, of “The Soudan” fame. 

Harry CAsHMAN, who was in “The Hurdy-Gurdy Girl.” 

Nep Jovce, of the original “The Motor Girl” cast. 


EOPLE born under the sign of 
GemInt generally possess a dual 
-hature, being surprisingly contra- 
Story in many ways, one day being all 
ies and happiness, with noble, gen- 
US impulses—and four-and-twenty 
Tater may find them, for mo ap- 
eason either, ill-tempered, quar- 
and thoroughly disagreeable. 

$e, much of this depends upon 
vironment, those with whom 

le in‘contact and their lack of 


InI-born are blessed with 

ful mental powers, acquiring and 
g knowledge with the great- 
and they are in no way chary 
ing it or making a show 


of einer mentality. In fact, they like 
nothing better than to learn something 
new and pass it on to their neighbors. 
Tn almost every case you will find them 
easy, graceful, fluent speakers, readily 
winning the confidence and belief of 
those whom they would impress. They 
know just what to say, how to say it, 
where and when. 

Of all the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, — 
these people, more than any other, should 
cultivate repose of mind and body, seek- 
ing rest and- quiet upon all occasions. ” 
For theirs-is a volatile, excitable na- | 
ture, prone to every extreme; always . 
seeking a new sensation ; brilliant, unre- 
liable, effervescent ; ever keyed up to a 
high pitch, hence their watches : 





~ should be moderation and repose. Con- 
stantly moving about, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, they use up much of 


"their vitality and energy, especially, as 


» they enter upon any new undertaking 


ae (and they have many), with every en- 


thusiasm in the world—probably to dis- 
_ card it a short time afterward for some- 
_ thing-newer that has caught their fancy. 
~~ GeEmMInt people have a wide streak of 
impulsive generosity in their make-up, 
never turning a deaf ear to an appeal; 


and their time, talents, and money are 


at the command of those who crave 
them. However, this. excellent trait is 
rarely imposed upon, for they are keen- 
ly alive to their own interests and their 
well-developed intuitions generally di- 
vine the parasite and imposter. Don’t 
attempt to reason or argue with these 
people, for they will fly into a rage or 
become genuinely alarmed; but treat 
them with gentleness, kindness, and 
_ consideration, and théy are yours to 
command. A kind word will work won- 
ders with them, while a blow would be 
the end of all things. 

Probably the greater number of 


Geminti-children are dwellers in the 


heights, living pretty much. 


ful world all their. own; and 
tical; mundane things in life ar 
considered by them. They 
mentality, being great seekel 
knowledge, and if they com 
along one line—and only obg 
distinguished names in the abowy 
theirs is sure to be a notable 
They are tactful, artistic, and” 
possess a great deal of pride, ane 
ily crest is almost necessary { 
happiness. Their taste in literaty 
the best, though many of 
bizarre reading, and they love ff 
ple with foreign languages. 
them beyond measure tO” 
along any intellectual lines, z 

bit of informiation is eagerly : 

in their mental store-house 
use. 

It is a perfectly easy and § 

to get along with GemInt peop 
viding that you are not one @ 
Handle them gently and carefull} 
as you would a very young pél 
as receptive and sympath ic 
sible and, above everything és 
ever lose your temper or g 
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Along jumps, the pettiness and 
fe of one or more members of 
» the company, the misunderstand- 
battles with stage manager 
proprietors, perhaps a trag- 
/ witnessed, these are all troubles 
leading lady during her arduous 
on of one-night stands. 
Ong ago she made up her mind to 
fact that she would be a leading 
| on the road,” and that Broad- 
is would never announce her 
. Yet in spite of this, the end 
Season finds her once again 
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optimistic and full of courage, starting ~ 
upon her pilgrimage of knocking upon 
doors that never will open to her. This 
annual duty and the pleasure of meet- 
ing old friends cause her troubles to ~ 
vanish, or at least in a magical way to 
appear in the guise of jokes and anec- 
dotes. This new form does not conceal — 
their real identity to the initiated. 
They feel the dreary travel, the loss — 
of sleep, the lack of good food, the - 
racking nerves, the expense of so — 
many sleepers. They feel because they — 
know. 
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THE GREEN BOO 


The leading lady will relate her 


“awful experiences” with a beaming 


smile, Perhaps she meets the ingénue 
of a previous season. She will salute 
her heartily—no matter that the local- 
ity is Broadway—and barely waiting 
a reciprocal embrace, announce that 
she was featured last season. 
The name of every manager, actor, 
“and actress of note is known to the 
leading lady. The ingénue may press 
_the joyful news that she had signed 
‘with a company to be headed by Bar- 
ty Booth de Barrett de Craven. The 
leading lady will remark that “De” is 
a nice fellow and played heavies with 
‘her two seasons ago. He is a wonder- 
_ful tragedian and should be on Broad- 
way. She will sum up the merits or 
‘demerits of any member of the profes- 
sion in a like succinct manner. 
_ The leading lady will startle the 
novice to histrionic fame by her sto- 
ries .of daring. Perhaps that one of 
how she stopped the performance. 
The leading man, Blakesley Knight 
Dayton, a very bad actor, who never 
would be signed at all but for his 
voice, was given to flights of the 
imagination and onions. This is- told 
impressively and the tyro responds 
with a perplexed and startled look. 
The leading lady plays up to the look. 
She continues in a dramatic manner, 
using only the lower register of her 
voice. Of course, S. R. O. sign was 
prominent at that particular matinée. 
It was during her big emotional scene 
in “Her Satanic Majesty, or Queen 
of All Evils.” He of the big voice was 
already on the stage. She made her 
- brilliant entrance. She rushed to him 
with arms outstretched, crying his 
name in frenzied ecstasy. He turned 
to her. She was greeted with a blast 
-of onions. Forgetting the S. R. O. 
sign, forgetting everything in a fit of 
artistic temperamental fury, she 
“dropped her outstretched arms and 
exclaimed with emphasis, that he had 
been eating onions again and that she 


velaaad to go on with the s 
novice is more than imp 
speechless. The leading I la¢ 


easily and volunteer the rema 


touch of comedy never hurts 


old-timer she may admit ¢ 
dience was laughing thro 
of the big emotional sce: 
it was way above their h 
The leading lady will p 
the character woman of 


was known during the 
this is spring, and-one may ye 


a good contract; and then agi 


face of the “old gossip” 
some pleasant days—or p 


leading lady feels a pang of j 


her—at any rate, she m 
whether or not she has sig 
meet—and exchange remit 


That awful town with its one 


where the waiter asked 


lady how she would like ne 


cooked! And when she 


ast & 
“Cat,” “gossip,” “trouble breed 
the delightful epithets by ¥ Z 


she wished them poached § 


told it was against the 
house to poach eggs. 


Portliness of figure aie tt 


to character réles, so ga 


greatly feared by the leading Ia ady. 


of the first questions she 
friends is how she looks, a 


assure them she has lost pound 
pounds, and is alarmed for 1 


managers wont permit her to si 


heavies next season. It is all 4 
tion of weight with the manag 


The leading lady has t 


and imagined, all forgo en 


first rapture of again : 


“Great White Way,” and 4 al 
she looks forward to playing 


réles—after signing the — 
document—which makes 
for another six months. 
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